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About  Carnegie  Corporation 


The  modern  foundation  is  one  of  the  few 
organizations  in  the  United  States  that  can 
address  societal  issues.  Its  mission  quite 
simply  is  to  better  the  world.  It  carries  out 
its  work,  not  by  assuming  the  conventional 
tasks  of  charity,  as  important  as  these  are,  but 
by  returning  private  wealth  to  the  community 
for  strategic  use  in  searching  out  basic  solu¬ 
tions  to  great  problems. 

The  charter  mandates 
of  large,  general  purpose 
foundations  are  deliberately 
broad,  allowing  flexible 
response  to  changing  con¬ 
ditions.  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York  was  founded 
by  the  steel  magnate 
Andrew  Carnegie  in  1911 
to  “promote  the  advance¬ 
ment  and  diffusion  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding 
among  the  people  of  the 
United  States,”  a  purpose 
later  amended  to  include  certain  countries  that 
are  or  have  been  members  of  the  British  over¬ 
seas  Commonwealth. 

Born  in  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  in  1835, 
Andrew  Carnegie  came  to  the  United  States  with 
his  family  in  1848,  working  first  as  a  bobbin 
boy  in  a  cotton  mill.  In  1865,  after  a  succession 
of  jobs  with  Western  Union  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  he  resigned  to  establish  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises,  among  them  the  Carnegie  Steel 


Company  in  Pittsburgh.  At  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
Carnegie  sold  his  company  to  J.  P.  Morgan  for 
about  $400  million.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
pursuing  philanthropic  activities  and  writing 
books  and  pamphlets  on  education,  learning, 
and  the  obligations  of  wealth.  Before  he  died  in 
1919,  he  gave  away  $350  million.  Fifty-six  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  alone  went  toward  the  founding  of 
2,509  public  libraries  in 
the  English-speaking  world. 

His  first  large  gifts 
were  made  to  his  native 
town  in  Scotland.  Later  he 
created  seven  philanthropic 
and  educational  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States 
and  several  more  in  Europe. 
Each  of  these  has  its  own 
funds,  and  each  is  inde¬ 
pendently  managed  by  a 
professional  staff. 

The  Corporation  was 
the  last  of  Carnegie’s  great 
endowments.  It  absorbed  the  largest  part  of  his 
fortune,  $125  million,  and  received  an  addi¬ 
tional  $  1 0  million  at  his  death.  It  is  the  only  one 
of  the  various  Carnegie  agencies  to  be  devoted 
solely  to  the  art  of  organized  giving. 

In  his  letter  of  gift,  dated  November  10, 
1911,  Carnegie  counseled  the  Corporation’s 
trustees,  in  the  simplified  spelling  he  liked,  “that 
conditions  upon  the  erth  inevitably  change; 
hence,  no  man  will  bind  Trustees  forever  to  cer- 
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tain  paths,  causes,  or  institutions.  I  disclaim 
any  intention  of  doing  so.  On  the  contrary  I  giv 
my  Trustees  full  authority  to  change  policy  or 
causes  hitherto  aided,  from  time  to  time,  when 
this,  in  their  opinion,  has  become  necessary 
or  desirable.  They  shall  best  conform  to  my 
wishes  by  using  their  judgment.” 

Carnegie  ran  the  Corporation  himself  in  its 
early  years.  Since  then,  the 
organization  has  held  to  the 
spirit  of  his  will,  although  its 
priorities  have  shifted.  From 
1 9 1 9  to  1 923,  under  three 
presidents,  grants  were 
made  for  the  development 
of  research  institutes  and 
other  centers  of  scientific 
expertise. 

Between  1923  and 
1941,  the  Corporation’s 
president,  Frederick  Keppel, 
sought  to  increase  popular 
interest  in  aspects  of  cul¬ 
ture  through  libraries,  museums,  and  adult 
education  programs.  Under  four  more  presi¬ 
dents,  from  the  end  of  World  War  II  to  the  early 
1980s,  the  foundation  focused  on  issues  of  for¬ 
eign  policy,  education,  and  the  promotion  of 
equal  access  to  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  American  life. 

The  current  era  began  with  David  A. 
Hamburg,  who  assumed  the  office  of  president 
in  1982.  A  psychiatrist  by  training,  Hamburg 


was  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  psychiatry  and  behavioral  sciences  at 
Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine.  In 
1975  he  went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  where  his  work  became 
progressively  more  concerned  with  national 
policy  in  disease  prevention  and  health  pro¬ 
motion.  Subsequently,  he 
directed  a  new  Division  of 
Health  Policy  Research 
and  Education  at  Harvard 
University  while  holding 
professorships  in  the 
schools  of  Medicine,  of 
Government,  and  of  Public 
Health.  He  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Corporation’s 
board  of  trustees  in  1979. 

Under  Hamburg,  the 
foundation  has  developed 
grant  programs  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  education  and 
healthy  development  of  children  and  youth, 
to  strengthen  human  resources  in  developing 
countries  with  a  concentration  on  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  to  avoid  nuclear  war  and  promote  inter¬ 
national  security,  and  to  undertake  special 
projects  that  do  not  fit  into  the  other  program 
areas.  The  Year  in  Review,  beginning  on  p.  29, 
provides  detailed  descriptions  of  the  grants 
made  within  these  program  areas  in  fiscal 
year  1992. 
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o  problem  in  contemporary 
America  is  more  serious  than  the 
plight  of  children  and  youth  in 
our  decaying  cities.  Almost  a 
quarter  of  the  nation’s  children 
grow  up  in  poverty,  all  too  many 
of  them  in  smashed  families 
and  rotting  communities.  Their  loss  is  our  loss. 
Without  major,  sustained, 
concerted  efforts  to  work 
out  these  problems,  the 
entire  society  will  pay  a 
terrible  price. 

I  have  touched  on 
this  subject  in  six  of  my 
nine  annual  essays  since 
becoming  president  of 
Carnegie  Corporation  in 
1982.  Now  I  focus  squarely 
on  the  critical,  festering 
wound  of  lacerated  child¬ 
hood,  because  I  believe  it 
can  be  healed  only  by  col¬ 
laboration  between  those  trapped  in  degrading 
environments  and  the  powerful  sectors  of  soci¬ 
ety —  business,  government,  labor,  scientific 
and  professional  societies,  community  organi¬ 
zations,  universities,  and  the  media.  Founda¬ 
tions  have  fostered  a  great  deal  of  research 
and  innovation  showing  that  much  can  be 
accomplished  to  prevent  the  massive  damage 
now  being  inflicted  on  the  young  of  our  society. 
This  essay  sketches  a  developmental  sequence 


of  experiences,  opportunities,  and  interventions 
that  can  make  a  crucial  difference. 

The  nation  is  on  a  path  that  will  gener¬ 
ate  an  increasing  proportion  of  warped,  empty, 
and  destructive  lives.  Yet  the  relevant  scientific 
and  professional  communities  have  recently 
illuminated  other  paths  that  can  lead  to  better 
outcomes.  There  is  in  fact  an  emerging  action 
agenda  for  children  and 
youth  in  urban  poverty. 

In  times  past,  exten¬ 
sive  formal  education  was 
not  a  prerequisite  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  living  or  getting  a 
good  job.  Low-level  liter¬ 
acy  sufficed  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  era  and  was  also  ade¬ 
quate  for  high-paying  work 
in  factories  of  the  early 
industrial  period.  Most  of 
these  jobs,  however,  dis¬ 
appeared  by  the  end  of  the 
1970s.  Today,  higher  stan¬ 
dards  of  literacy  and  numeracy  are  necessary  to 
obtain  jobs  in  the  modern  economy.  They  are 
also  essential  to  the  full  exercise  of  citizenship  in 
a  complex,  democratic  society.  The  quantitative 
skills  and  scientific  thinking  required  for  the  most 

NOTE:  The  president’s  essay  is  a  personal  statement  repre¬ 
senting  his  own  views.  It  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
foundation 's  policies.  This  essay  is  adaptedfrom  the  author’s 
book,  Today’s  Children:  Creating  a  Future  for  a  Generation  in 
Crisis.  New  York:  Times  Books,  Random  House,  1992. 
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desirable  vocations  will  only  rise  further  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  If  students  from  very  poor 
and  socially  depreciated  areas  have  difficulty 
today  meeting  the  minimal  standards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  they  will  be  even  less  likely  in  the  next 
century  to  master  the  skills  and  knowledge  essen¬ 
tial  for  mainstream  opportunities — unless  broad 
ameliorative  action  is  taken  now. 

Poor  children  are  at  higher  risk  of  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  death,  disease,  disability,  or  injury 
than  are  economically  advantaged  children. 
They  are  more  likely  to  have  parents  with  for¬ 
midable  vulnerabilities  that  expose  them  to 
multiple  hazards.  Their  mothers,  often  very 
young  and  socially  isolated,  may  receive  only 
minimal  support  from  other  family  members  or 
friends  and  have  no  prenatal  care.  Their  fathers 
are  frequently  absent.  As  a  consequence,  some 
children  stand  a  strong  chance  of  being  born 
underweight  with  neonatal  damage;  they  may 
grow  up  malnourished  and  have  untreated 
childhood  illnesses  or  uncorrected  early  prob¬ 
lems  of  hearing  and  vision,  accidents,  and 
injury.  They  may  experience  higher  degrees  of 
stress  and  violence  in  their  social  environment 
on  a  continuing,  long-term  basis.  Many  of 
their  very  early  developmental  or  health  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  unrecognized  at  home.  In  school, 
they  will  be  observed  to  be  underdeveloped  in 
their  social  skills,  emotionally  troubled,  and 
linguistically  and  cognitively  well  behind  their 
peers  born  into  more  fortunate  circumstances. 
So,  poverty  is  a  profound  and  pervasive  exac¬ 
erbating  factor  in  illness,  disability,  emotional 
distress,  and  educational  failure. 

Families  in  Crisis,  Children  in  Jeopardy 

There  have  been  dramatic  changes  in  the 
structure  and  function  of  American  families 
in  just  a  few  decades.  Some  of  these  changes 
represent  new  opportunities  and  tangible 
benefits;  others  represent  a  serious  threat  to  the 


well-being  of  children  on  a  large-enough  scale  to 
pose  a  major  problem  for  the  entire  society. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  change  from  the 
perspective  of  child  and  adolescent  development 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  mothers  of  young 
children  have  entered  the  work  force.  By  1 990, 
more  than  half  of  all  mothers  of  young  children, 
preschool  as  well  as  of  school  age,  held  jobs  out¬ 
side  the  home.  Today  most  American  children 
spend  part  of  their  childhood  in  a  single-parent 
family.  By  age  sixteen,  close  to  half  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  married  parents  will  see  their  parents 
divorce.  For  nearly  half  of  these,  it  will  be  five 
years  or  more  before  their  mothers  remarry. 
Compared  with  other  societies,  the  United  States 
exhibits  a  kind  of  revolving-door  pattern  of 
marriage  and  family  disruption,  jeopardizing 
attachments  and  the  normal  developmental 
paths  of  childhood  and  adolescence. 

With  all  the  radical  shifts  in  family  life,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Americans  are  deeply  trou¬ 
bled  about  their  offspring.  In  public  opinion  sur¬ 
veys,  parents  report  concerns  about  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  likelihood  of  educational  failure, 
delinquency,  suicide,  adolescent  pregnancy, 
and  sexually  transmitted  diseases.  They  fear 
the  possibility  of  a  fatal  accident  or  homicide 
striking  a  child  down.  Yet  two-thirds  of  them 
report  they  are  less  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for 
their  children  than  their  own  parents  were. 

The  total  time  parents  spend  with  their  chil¬ 
dren  has  diminished  by  about  one-third  and  per¬ 
haps  even  one-half  in  the  past  thirty  years.  Not 
only  are  mothers  home  much  less  but  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  evidence  that  fathers  spend  more  time  with 
their  children  to  compensate.  Only  about  5  per¬ 
cent  of  American  children  see  a  grandparent 
regularly.  They  spend  a  vast  amount  of  time 
during  their  years  of  most  rapid  growth  and 
development  gazing  at  the  mixture  of  reality  and 
fantasy  presented  by  television,  hanging  out  in 
a  variety  of  out-of-home  settings,  or  taking  care 
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of  themselves  (which  often  means  no  care  at 
all) .  Adolescents  increasingly  are  immersed  in 
a  separate  “teen  culture,”  lacking  adult  leader¬ 
ship,  mentorship,  and  support. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  find  ways  to  strengthen 
families  that  are  now  vulnerable  and  to  use  other 
institutions  to  provide  some  of  the  conditions  for 
healthy  child  development. 

Launching  Two  Generations: 

The  Potential  of  Prenatal  Care 

A  few  years  ago,  an  important  study  from 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  concluded  that  pre¬ 
natal  care  could  contribute  markedly  to 
the  reduction  of  infant  mortality  and  low  birth- 
weight  and,  more  generally,  to  improved  child 
health.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  good  prenatal 
care  can  cost  less  than  $1,000  per  family,  as 
against  the  many  thousands  required  for  inten¬ 
sive  care  for  a  premature  or  small-for-age  baby, 
too  many  expectant  mothers  have  no  access  to 
such  care  or  they  do  not  know  of  it.  It  is  a  vivid 
example  of  missed  opportunity  and  avoidable 
tragedy. 

To  prevent  such  damage,  efforts  need  to 
be  made  to  identify  and  reduce  the  risks  to 
mother  and  child  before  pregnancy  occurs. 
Women  must  be  given  universal  and  equal  access 
to  high-quality  prenatal  care,  regardless  of  their 
economic  status.  The  content  of  prenatal  care 
must  be  enlarged  to  include  a  strong  educational 
component.  Long-term  effort  must  be  made  to 
educate  the  public  about  the  importance  of  early 
prenatal  care  and  ways  of  getting  it. 

In  the  past  decade,  several  synthesis 
reports  by  highly  credible  scientific  and  profes¬ 
sional  groups  have  documented  the  importance 
of  prenatal  care,  not  only  for  the  growing  fetus 
but  for  identifying  paths  toward  the  healthy 
development  of  the  newborn  and  for  assisting 
the  parents.  The  National  Institutes  of  Health 


has  prepared  the  latest  of  these  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  It  provides 
the  basis  for  new  action  on  prenatal  care,  a  solid 
foundation  for  healthy  child  development,  and 
a  program  for  enlarging  opportunities  for  young 
mothers,  especially  in  poor  communities.  The 
discussion  of  prenatal  care  converges  around 
two  central  questions:  What  should  be  the  core 
content  of  prenatal  care  for  all  women?  How  can 
women  be  assured  of  equitable  access  to  care? 

The  Public  Health  Service  report  covers 
three  essential  components  of  prenatal  care: 
medical  care,  education,  and  social  support.  It 
recommends  the  enrichment  of  prenatal  care  by 
placing  more  emphasis  on  preconception  and 
the  earliest  weeks  of  pregnancy  and  on  healthy 
child  development,  positive  family  relationships, 
and  family  planning. 

For  women  at  highest  risk — those  who 
are  poor,  uneducated,  or  very  young  — the 
prospects  for  a  positive  change  in  life  associated 
with  the  birth  of  a  baby  can  provide  the  impe¬ 
tus  for  other  life  changes.  Most  parents  want  to 
do  well  for  their  children.  That  inclination  can  lead 
to  job  training,  formal  schooling,  or  other  edu¬ 
cation  likely  to  improve  prospects  for  the  mother 
and  her  new  family.  Such  life  enhancement  may 
in  the  long  run  lead  to  improved  outcomes  for 
later  children  and  perhaps  even  grandchildren. 

Social  Support  and  Guidance 
for  Young  Parents 

All  too  often,  adolescent  parents  who  are 
socially  isolated  need  a  dependable  per¬ 
son  to  provide  support  for  their  health 
and  education  through  the  months  of 
pregnancy  and  the  ensuing  year  or  so.  Where  a 
helper  does  not  exist  in  the  family,  there  are  fam¬ 
ily-equivalent  functions  that  are  being  tried  in 
some  areas  of  concentrated  poverty.  They  illus¬ 
trate  ways  to  organize  social  support  for  health 
and  education  in  various  community  settings 
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throughout  childhood  and  adolescence. 

Efforts  are  being  made  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  countries  to  get  poor  young 
mothers  into  comprehensive  prenatal  care  early 
and  keep  them  in  it  so  they  may  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunities  provided.  This  objec¬ 
tive  has  stimulated  innovations  that  have  the 
potential  for  addressing  not  only  adolescent 
pregnancy  and  prenatal  care  but  other  ado¬ 
lescent  problems  as  well. 

The  Prenatal/Early  Infancy  Project  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  headed  by  David  L.  Olds, 
is  a  systematic  effort  to  mobilize  social  sup¬ 
port  for  pregnant  adolescents.  It  teaches  par¬ 
enting  skills  oriented  toward  the  growth  of 
competence  and  self-esteem;  it  provides  health 
care  and  education  for  mother  and  baby,  includ¬ 
ing  programs  to  enhance  the  mother’s  capac¬ 
ity  to  care  for  herself;  it  recruits  informal  sup¬ 
port  from  boyfriends  and  family  friends;  it  uses 
visiting  nurses  to  link  pregnant  adolescents  to 
agencies  that  can  provide  needed  services  in 
health,  education,  and  the  social  environment. 

This  program  builds  strength  partly  by 
recruiting  the  informal  support  of  reliable 
friends  and  relatives  for  the  adolescent  indi¬ 
vidual,  who  is  typically  asked,  “Who  can  you 
count  on  for  help?”  Those  so  identified  are 
encouraged  by  the  intervention  staff  to  enter 
into  the  world  of  the  pregnant  adolescent — 
especially  to  provide  support  for  maintaining 
healthy  behaviors:  to  quit  smoking,  keep 
weight  within  appropriate  bounds  for  the  preg¬ 
nancy,  and  avoid  drug  intake. 

Evaluation  of  this  study  is  highly  encour¬ 
aging.  Beyond  the  time  of  the  intervention,  the 
young  women  enjoy  greater  informal  social  sup¬ 
port,  improve  their  diets  more,  and  smoke  less 
than  do  similar  women  exposed  to  conventional 
arrangements.  On  long-term  follow-up,  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  mothers  in  this  program, 
though  poor  and  unmarried,  are  much  more  suc¬ 


cessful  in  the  work  force  during  the  first  four 
years  of  their  children’s  lives  than  are  their  con¬ 
trol  counterparts.  Moreover,  they  have  sub¬ 
stantially  fewer  subsequent  births  in  that  time 
interval.  So  they  are  able  to  focus  serious  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  baby  they  have  and  on  employment 
opportunities,  instead  of  following  the  more 
familiar  pattern,  manifested  in  the  control  group, 
of  having  one  baby  after  another  with  no  respite. 
Altogether,  this  ingenious  program  offers  con¬ 
siderable  hope  about  what  can  be  done  with 
respect  to  poor,  unmarried  adolescent  mothers 
and  at-risk  youth  in  the  context  of  sound,  sup¬ 
portive  interventions. 

Home  Visiting  for  Very 
Poor  Young  Parents 

Home  visiting  programs  have  shown  that 
they  can  have  positive  effects  on  the 
health  and  well-being  of  poor  adoles¬ 
cent  mothers  and  their  families.  The 
benefits  can  be  long  lasting,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  best  studied  early  intervention  pro¬ 
grams  aimed  at  preventing  damage  to  dis¬ 
advantaged  children. 

Home  visitors  can  work  with  family  mem¬ 
bers  to  solve  problems  of  housing,  food,  health, 
child  rearing,  child  development,  and  family 
relationships.  Such  visitors  can  help  young 
parents  with  information,  skills,  and  motiva¬ 
tion  and  open  the  door  to  a  variety  of  com¬ 
munity  resources  in  health,  education,  and 
social  services. 

Home  visits  can  be  effective  in  teaching 
parenting  skills  to  high-risk  families  that  are 
the  least  likely  to  come  to  clinics  for  prenatal  or 
well-baby  care,  to  participate  in  parent  educa¬ 
tion  classes,  to  attend  parent  support  groups,  or 
to  find  quality  preschool  programs  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  So  this  is  a  multifaceted  opportunity  to 
give  poor  children  a  decent  start  and  set  them 
on  a  course  out  of  poverty. 
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Preventing  Damage  to  Children 
through  Early  Health  Care 

The  Ounce  of  Prevention  Fund  in  Chicago 
is  vigorously  tackling  the  hardest  problems 
of  the  inner  city.  Its  pediatric  care  has 
focused  on  very  poor  children,  but  its 
emphasis  on  preventing  disease  and  encour¬ 
aging  healthy  lifestyles  reflects  the  best  pedi¬ 
atric  practice  across  the  entire  spectrum  of 
families  — poor  and  rich  alike.  Indeed,  such 
well-baby  care  is  fundamental  to  healthy  devel¬ 
opment.  In  addition  to  providing  immuniza¬ 
tions  during  infancy,  pediatricians  monitor 
children’s  growth  carefully  to  detect  nutritional 
and  developmental  problems.  They  provide 
well-informed  guidance  and  emotional  sup¬ 
port  to  help  families  work  toward  healthy 
lifestyles.  They  answer  and  also  anticipate  par¬ 
ents’  questions  about  their  children’s  growth 
and  development,  helping  them  prepare  for  pre¬ 
dictable  transitions. 

Ideally,  a  young  woman’s  contact  with  a 
pediatrician  should  begin  before  a  baby’s  birth 
so  the  doctor  can  reinforce  understanding  of 
the  risks  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other  nonpre¬ 
scription  drugs  to  the  fetus  and  promote  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  breast-feeding  for  the  infant.  Establishing 
this  medical  relationship  can  help  ease  the  mother 
from  pregnancy  to  care  of  the  newborn. 

Since  pediatricians  and  other  physicians  are 
usually  in  short  supply  in  poor  city  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  it  is  essential  to  enlist  the  help  of  pediatric 
nurse  practitioners,  home  visitors,  parent  support 
group  workers,  and  public  health  workers.  They 
not  only  provide  primary  health  care  services, 
they  guide  parents  on  how  to  meet  the  essential 
requirements  for  healthy  child  development  and 
utilize  community  services. 

Community  health  centers,  originally  known 
as  neighborhood  health  centers,  have  shown  over 
three  decades  how  health  care,  medical  services, 


and  social  support  can  be  provided  effectively 
and  at  low  cost  in  very  poor  communities. 

At  present,  the  nation  is  seeking  to  immu¬ 
nize  all  children  against  the  common  infections 
of  childhood.  Fewer  than  half  of  poor  and 
minority  children  under  age  four  are  fully  vac¬ 
cinated  against  the  preventable  infections. 
Recent  outbreaks  are  traceable  to  this  failure. 
Linking  immunization  to  child  care  and 
preschool  education  can  be  helpful  in  ways 
analogous  to  requiring  immunization  for  school 
entry.  A  system  of  comprehensive  primary  care 
would  be  optimal  for  this  purpose  and  for  a 
wide  range  of  disease  prevention  activities  that 
logically  flow  from  immunization. 

Strengthening  Families 

Community-based  early  interventions  to 
strengthen  families  have  been  developed 
and  tested  in  recent  decades.  They  serve 
a  variety  of  purposes:  to  augment  parents’ 
knowledge  and  skill  in  child  rearing;  enhance 
their  ability  to  cope  with  the  vicissitudes  of  child 
development  and  family  relations;  help  families 
gain  access  to  services;  facilitate  informal  sup¬ 
port  networks  among  parents;  and  organize  to 
counteract  dangerous  trends  in  the  community. 
They  are  implemented  in  poor  neighborhoods  by 
agencies  that  employ  paraprofessionals  from  the 
community  who  link  with  professionals  as  needed. 

Child  development  research  shows  that  com¬ 
munity-based  early  interventions  can  help  par¬ 
ents  become  teachers  of  their  own  children  or  at 
least  make  clear  to  them  the  strong  value  of  intel¬ 
lectual  achievement  and  constructive  human  rela¬ 
tions.  They  can  provide  emotional  encourage¬ 
ment,  cognitive  stimulation,  and  social  support. 

Other  evidence  indicates  that  child  care  of 
high  quality  plus  parent  education  can  facilitate 
an  infant’s  and  a  child’s  cognitive  and  social 
development  in  high-risk  urban  poverty  popu- 
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lations.  Adolescent  mothers  can  be  helped  to  go 
on  to  higher  levels  of  education,  and  the  effects 
for  younger  children  in  the  family  can  be  bene¬ 
ficial.  So  efforts  to  build  parental  competence  can 
be  useful  for  two  generations. 

This  approach  is  beautifully  exemplified 
by  a  highly  innovative  program  begun  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  Avance  is  a  center-based  par¬ 
ent  support  and  education  program  serving 
low-income  Mexican  American  families.  It  has 
been  functioning  since  1973,  and  anyone  who 
has  visited  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed.  It 
has  two  centers  in  San  Antonio,  one  in  a  federal 
housing  project,  and  another  in  a  low-income  res¬ 
idential  neighborhood.  Directed  from  the  start  by 
Gloria  G.  Rodriguez,  a  skillful,  dedicated,  and 
charismatic  leader,  it  is  staffed  largely  by  former 
program  participants,  who  are  trained  by  core  pro¬ 
fessionals.  Parents  can  enroll  their  children  up  to 
three  years  of  age;  all  families  in  the  community 
are  welcome;  and  there  is  systematic,  door-to-door 
recruitment  into  the  program  by  the  staff. 

The  core  component  of  Avance  is  a  nine- 
month  parent  education  program  consisting  of 
monthly  two-and-a-half-hour  sessions.  The  par¬ 
ents  are  taught  that  they  themselves  can  be  edu¬ 
cators,  and  they  are  shown  concretely  how  to 
facilitate  their  own  children’s  development.  The 
Avance  experience  has  also  highlighted  the 
importance  of  ancillary  services:  transportation 
to  the  center;  home  visits  to  the  new  parents  as 
a  transition  to  participating  in  the  activities  of 
the  center;  day  care;  pleasurable  outings;  grad¬ 
uation  ceremonies  as  a  focus  for  solidarity  and 
reward  for  accomplishment;  employment  train¬ 
ing;  family  planning;  education  in  the  use  of 
community  resources;  driver  education.  In  other 
words,  Avance  tries  to  offer  one-stop  support  in 
which  many  needs  can  be  met  in  one  place. 

A  community  survey  conducted  by  Avance 
in  1980  revealed  how  badly  knowledge  was 
needed  in  the  community:  parents  were  igno¬ 


rant  of  their  children’s  developmental  needs  or 
how  to  acquire  job  skills;  they  needed  help  in 
sustaining  hope  in  the  face  of  long-term  adver¬ 
sity,  building  a  sense  of  control  over  their  lives, 
and  overcoming  social  isolation.  A  high  inci¬ 
dence  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  among  young 
parents  was  detected  in  this  survey.  The  staff 
used  the  survey  results  to  focus  its  program  more 
sharply,  emphasizing  parents’  own  development 
and  providing  them  a  basis  for  self-esteem  and 
perception  of  opportunity,  improved  deci¬ 
sion-making  skills,  and  specific  knowledge  of 
child  development.  In  the  latter  respect,  the  staff 
directly  demonstrated  and  modeled  how  par¬ 
ents  could  encourage  play,  seek  points  of  mutual 
pleasure  between  mother  and  child,  and  give 
constructive  feedback. 

Evidence  has  accumulated  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  does  indeed  foster  parents’  knowledge 
of  child  development,  increase  their  hopeful¬ 
ness  about  the  future,  enhance  prospects  in 
this  poor  community,  decrease  punitive 
approaches  to  child  discipline,  and  generally 
improve  the  mother-child  relationship. 

Preschool  Education 

The  past  few  decades  have  seen  an  almost 
incredible  upsurge  in  preschool  education 
for  three-  and  four-year-olds.  Head  Start 
and  similar  opportunities  have  become 
symbols  of  hope.  The  results  have  generally 
been  encouraging. 

Research  shows  that  preschool  education 
programs  such  as  Head  Start  do  prepare  young 
children,  especially  those  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds,  to  enter  kindergarten  and  first 
grade.  They  provide  health  services,  involve 
many  parents  in  their  child’s  education,  and 
open  doors  to  community  resources. 

Overall,  individuals  who  have  been  in  early 
education  programs  like  Head  Start  show  better 
achievement  scores  in  elementary  school,  are 
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less  likely  to  be  classified  as  needing  special  edu¬ 
cation,  and  have  higher  rates  of  high  school  com¬ 
pletion  and  college  attendance  than  comparable 
students  who  were  not  in  preschool  programs. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  Head  Start  alone  can¬ 
not  neutralize  a  long  series  of  noxious  events. 
It  is  a  valuable  part  of  a  development-promo¬ 
tion  sequence  throughout  childhood  and  ado¬ 
lescence.  As  in  other  major  transitions,  chil¬ 
dren  need  special  attention  to  cross  the  threshold 
to  elementary  school  successfully.  Fortunately, 
research  efforts  directed  at  these  early  years 
have  given  valuable  guidance. 

Upgrading  the  Earliest  Years 
of  Elementary  Education 

Innovative  efforts  and  research  results  show 
that  elementary  schools  can  play  a  much 
more  constructive  role  for  poor  children  than 
they  typically  do  today.  An  outstanding 
example  is  provided  by  Success  for  All  in  the 
Baltimore  city  schools.  Researchers  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  working  with  public  school 
teachers  have  developed  an  elementary  school 
experience  that  can  help  all  children.  The  program 
seeks  to  prevent  learning  problems  by  involving 
parents  early  and  consistently  as  well  as  by  using 
high-quality  research-based  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  utilizes  intensive  and  immediate  inter¬ 
ventions  to  address  learning  problems  before 
they  do  lasting  damage.  The  program  includes 
preschool  education,  a  full-day  kindergarten,  a 
family  support  team,  an  intensive  reading  effort 
with  special  tutors,  individual  academic  plans 
based  on  frequent  assessments,  a  program  facil¬ 
itator,  training  and  support  for  teachers,  and  a 
school  advisoiy  committee  that  includes  parents. 

An  extensive,  systematic  evaluation  of 
Success  for  All  has  produced  interesting  results. 
The  earlier  that  students  start  the  program,  the 
more  benefit  they  obtain.  Their  academic  accom¬ 
plishment  is  higher  than  that  of  students  under¬ 


going  traditional  instruction.  They  have  fewer 
behavior  problems  and  better  attendance  records, 
and  their  parents  are  more  likely  to  become  seri¬ 
ously  involved  in  their  education.  This  shows 
what  can  be  done  in  very  poor  communities. 

Another  elementary  school  innovation  is  Dr. 
James  P.  Comer’s  pioneering  work,  which  turned 
around  schools  in  very  bad  shape  and  sustained 
the  gains  over  almost  two  decades.  Most  current 
education  reforms  de-emphasize  interpersonal 
factors,  focusing  on  instruction  and  curricula.  The 
conventional  approach  assumes  that  all  children 
arrive  at  school  with  adequate  preparation  to 
receive  instruction  and  perform  well.  But  for  poor 
minority  children  from  alienated,  non-mainstream 
families,  the  contrast  between  home  and  school 
has  a  profound  effect  on  their  psychosocial  devel¬ 
opment,  impeding  their  academic  achievement. 
Comer’s  program  addresses  that  disparity  directly. 
His  intervention  team  consists  of  a  social  worker, 
psychologist,  and  special  education  teacher. 

The  work  of  Comer  and  his  colleagues  at 
Yale’s  Child  Study  Center  began  in  two  inner- 
city  New  Haven  elementary  schools  in  1968. 
Their  program  promoted  children’s  development 
and  learning  by  building  supportive  bonds  among 
students,  parents,  and  school  staff  members.  Key 
ingredients  included  a  multifaceted  governance 
team,  a  program  to  involve  parents  in  the  school, 
a  mental  health  team,  and  a  program  of  life-skills 
training,  especially  in  social  skills  useful  for  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  mainstream  economy. 

The  students  in  the  two  schools  at  the  out¬ 
set  ranked  lowest  in  achievement  among  the 
city’s  thirty-three  elementary  schools.  By  con¬ 
trast,  during  the  past  decade  they  have  been 
among  the  highest.  Attendance  rates  greatly 
improved,  and  serious  behavior  problems  have 
become  rare.  A  major  impact  of  long-term  sig¬ 
nificance  is  clear  in  these  and  other  “Comerized” 
schools.  The  program  has  since  been  imple¬ 
mented  in  additional  cities,  including  middle 
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schools  and  high  schools.  Their  outcomes  have 
been  similar  to  those  of  the  original  New  Haven 
schools.  The  whole  effort  has  been  of  authentic 
inspirational  value  for  national  school  reform. 

Early  Adolescence: 

Lifelong  Opportunities 

Adolescence  is  a  crucially  formative  phase 
of  development.  It  begins  with  puberty, 
a  profound  biological  upheaval.  This 
coincides  with  drastic  changes  in  the 
social  environment,  especially  the  transition 
from  elementary  to  junior  high  school  or  mid¬ 
dle  grade  school.  Convergent  stressful  experi¬ 
ences  make  this  an  especially  difficult  period  for 
young  people  who  lack  a  perception  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  a  basis  for  hope. 

These  early  adolescent  years,  ages  ten  to 
fifteen,  see  the  formation  of  behavior  patterns 
in  education  and  health  that  have  lifelong  sig¬ 
nificance.  Many  patterns  are  dangerous  and  need 
to  be  recognized:  becoming  alienated  from  school 
and  dropping  out;  starting  to  smoke  cigarettes, 
drink  alcohol,  and  use  other  drugs;  driving  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  motorcycles  in  high-risk  ways;  not 
eating  an  adequate  diet  or  exercising  enough; 
risking  early  pregnancy  and  sexually  transmit¬ 
ted  diseases;  and  in  some  ways  worst  of  all, 
beginning  to  use  dangerous  weapons. 

Initially,  adolescents  explore  these  new 
possibilities  tentatively.  Experimentation  is  typ¬ 
ical  of  adolescence.  Before  damaging  patterns 
are  firmly  established,  therefore,  there  is  a  vital 
opportunity  for  intervention  to  prevent  lifelong 
casualties.  This  opportunity  is  tragically  missed 
in  poor  communities  now. 

To  meet  the  essential  requirements  for 
healthy  adolescent  development,  we  must  help 
adolescents  acquire  constructive  knowledge  and 
skills,  inquiring  habits  of  mind,  dependable 
human  relationships,  a  reliable  basis  for  earn¬ 
ing  respect,  a  sense  of  belonging  in  a  valued 


group,  and  a  way  of  being  useful  to  others.  These 
basic  needs  can  be  met  in  poor  communities  by 
a  conjunction  of  pivotal  institutions:  family, 
schools,  community-based  organizations,  the 
health  care  system,  and  the  media. 

Antidotes  to  Educational  Failure 

Adolescents  make  choices  that  have  fate¬ 
ful  consequences  both  in  the  short  term 
and  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  These 
choices  affect  their  health  and  education 
and  their  fate  as  human  beings.  Schools  and 
related  institutions  must  help  adolescents  find 
constructive  expression  for  their  curiosity  and 
exploratory  energy,  provide  them  with  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  to  make  informed,  deliberate 
decisions,  and  in  other  ways  put  in  place  the 
building  blocks  of  a  hopeful  and  competent 
future.  The  recommendations  of  the  Corporation- 
sponsored  report,  Turning  Points:  Preparing 
American  Youth  for  the  21st  Century ,  address 
this  challenge  in  middle  grade  schools.  The 
report’s  writers  recognized  that  the  schools  can¬ 
not  do  what  needs  doing  in  the  next  century 
without  a  lot  of  cooperation  from  other  institu¬ 
tions,  and  they  made  strong  recommendations 
for  changes  in  the  structure,  teaching,  and  con¬ 
tent  of  middle  grade  education: 

1)  Large  middle  grade  schools  should  be  divided 
into  smaller  communities  for  learning  so  each  stu¬ 
dent  will  receive  sustained  individual  attention. 

2)  Middle  grade  schools  should  transmit  a  core 
of  common,  substantial  knowledge  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  in  ways  that  foster  curiosity,  problem  solv¬ 
ing,  and  critical  thinking. 

3)  Middle  grade  schools  should  be  organized  to 
ensure  success  for  all  students  by  utilizing  coop¬ 
erative  learning  and  other  techniques  suitable 
for  this  age  group. 

4)  Teachers  and  principals,  not  distant  admin¬ 
istrative  or  political  bodies,  should  have  the 
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major  responsibility  and  authority  to  transform 
middle  grade  schools. 

5)  Schools  should  be  environments  for  health 
promotion  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  life 
sciences  and  their  applications;  the  education  and 
health  of  young  adolescents  are  inextricably  linked. 

6)  Families  should  be  allied  with  school  staff 
through  mutual  respect  and  opportunities  for 
joint  effort. 

7)  Schools  should  be  partners  with  various  kinds 
of  community  organizations  in  educating  young 
adolescents,  including  involving  them  in  the 
experience  of  community  service. 

8)  Teachers  for  the  middle  grades  should  be 
specifically  prepared  to  teach  young  adolescents 
and  be  recognized  for  this  accomplishment. 

A  developmental^  appropriate  life  sciences 
curriculum  teaches  students  essential  concepts  in 
biology,  relates  these  concepts  to  problems  they 
encounter  in  their  daily  lives,  and  encourages 
healthy  behaviors  through  the  knowledge  they 
will  gain  about  themselves  —  and  what  they  can 
do  to  their  own  bodies  and  their  own  lives,  both 
for  better  and  for  worse. 

In  very  poor  and  depreciated  communi¬ 
ties,  middle  schools  can  carry  out  some  family- 
equivalent  functions  —  cultivate  shared  aspira¬ 
tions  and  mutual  aid,  pool  information,  strengthen 
coping  strategies,  rally  around  a  student  in  time 
of  stress,  help  a  child  learn  to  use  community 
resources.  They  can  provide  powerful  leverage 
for  promoting  education  and  health. 

In  the  transformed  middle  grade  school, 
the  creation  of  social  supports  can  be  done  in 
a  variety  of  synergistic  ways:  by  breaking  up 
large,  impersonal  institutions  into  houses  or 
schools-within-a-school  and  having  a  durable 
homeroom  in  which  each  day  is  started;  by 
implementing  cooperative  learning,  peer  tutor¬ 
ing,  community  service  programs,  team  teach¬ 


ing,  a  reliable  advisory  system,  and  system¬ 
atic  parental  involvement;  and  by  relating 
schools  to  community  organizations.  All  these 
would  contribute  to  sustained  individual  atten¬ 
tion  in  a  supportive  group  that  fosters  educa¬ 
tion  and  health. 

Summer  school  also  offers  disadvantaged 
children  valuable  opportunities.  Research  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  more  intensive  the  summer  school 
experience,  the  more  substantial  the  student’s 
gain.  Poor  children  tend  to  lose  their  academic 
gains  over  the  summer.  Having  them  attend 
school  consistently  can  make  an  important  dif¬ 
ference  for  them.  It  turns  out  that  the  most  use¬ 
ful  program  for  disadvantaged  children  is  simply 
to  read  regularly.  Research  focusing  on  sixth 
graders  at  the  end  of  elementary  school  found  that 
summer  reading  can  improve  reading  perfor¬ 
mance  regardless  of  socioeconomic  background. 

Community  Support 

Across  the  nation,  most  communities  have 
programs  that  offer  recreation  or  support 
or  teach  skills  to  youngsters.  Youth  agen¬ 
cies  serve  about  25  million  young  peo¬ 
ple  annually  and  thus  are  second  only  to  the 
public  schools  in  the  extent  of  their  influence. 
They  offer  some  advantages  over  the  schools. 
They  are  free  to  experiment,  they  can  reach  chil¬ 
dren  early,  and  they  typically  work  in  small 
groups  with  ten  to  fifteen  young  people  at  a  time. 

Youth-oriented  churches  offer  several  inno¬ 
vative  approaches  to  educating  the  disadvantaged. 
Many  organizations  within  poor  communities 
have  found  ways  to  build  dependable  support  for 
children  beyond  what  their  families  provide. 
Thousands  of  community  organizations  across 
the  nation  have  strong  potential  for  facilitating 
education  and  healthy  development. 

A  variety  of  minority  organizations  pro¬ 
vide  mentors  from  similar  backgrounds  for  inner- 
city  youth.  Minority  college  students  in  some 
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programs  devote  three  of  their  evenings  a  week 
to  tutoring  and  recreation  and  help  youngsters 
gain  experience  accessing  community  resources 
and  developing  social  skills.  These  activities  are 
generally  attractive  to  adolescents  and  may  com¬ 
bine  entertainment  with  education.  There  is  a 
recurring  emphasis  in  such  efforts  on  forming 
constructive  human  relationships,  providing  mod¬ 
els  of  accomplishment  and  success,  developing 
skills  pertinent  to  the  mainstream  economy, 
building  self-esteem,  and  seizing  real  opportunity. 

Community  service  can  have  special  value 
for  disadvantaged  minority  youth  by  moving 
them  beyond  the  constraints  of  the  inner  city, 
helping  them  make  a  valued  social  contribution, 
developing  employable  skills,  and  building  their 
self-esteem  through  solid  accomplishment. 

Since  lack  of  employment  opportunities 
looms  so  large  in  the  lives  of  disadvantaged 
minority  families,  there  needs  to  be  a  stronger  link 
between  education  and  job  prospects.  One  option 
is  to  offer  minority  students  part-time  or  summer 
jobs  as  a  strong  incentive  to  stay  in  school. 
Indeed,  some  educators  propose  the  creation  of 
paid  work-study  programs  in  which  the  student’s 
pay  is  made  contingent  on  performing  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  school.  But  perceiving  job  opportunities 
is  just  the  first  step;  disadvantaged  students  also 
need  help  in  acquiring  essential  practical  skills: 
job  searches,  job  training,  and  appropriate  on-the- 
job  behavior.  On-the-job  training  and  counsel¬ 
ing  also  enhance  students’  prospects  for  adapt¬ 
ing  successfully  to  the  world  of  work. 

Antidotes  to  Drug  Abuse 

ducation  to  prevent  substance  abuse  has 
made  a  start  in  recent  years  but  has  a 
long  way  to  go.  It  must  cover  all  schools, 
regardless  of  socioeconomic  status,  start¬ 
ing  in  late  elementary  school,  going  on  to 
junior  high  or  middle  school,  and  continuing 
through  high  school.  It  must  reach  beyond  the 


schools  to  cover  the  entire  community.  In  this 
respect,  lessons  learned  from  adult  cardiovascular 
disease  prevention  efforts  in  several  countries 
can  be  helpful.  These  efforts  combine  broad  pub¬ 
lic  education  with  extensive  community  organi¬ 
zation  for  health.  They  deliver  their  message 
through  schools  and  media  and  community 
organizations  in  ways  that  suit  particular  cul¬ 
tural  circumstances,  so  that  the  messages  will 
be  clear,  pertinent,  and  fully  intelligible. 

Researchers  in  several  countries  have 
carried  out  experimental  programs  for  adoles¬ 
cent  students  to  prevent  the  use  of  cigarettes, 
alcohol,  and  other  drugs.  Overall,  the  results 
show  it  is  feasible  to  diminish  substantially 
the  use  of  gateway  substances  in  early  ado¬ 
lescence.  Furthermore,  this  can  be  done  in  a 
way  that  enhances  personal  and  social  com¬ 
petence.  Much  more  data  will  soon  become 
available  on  the  applicability  of  this  approach 
to  poor  minority  students.  So  far,  the  results 
of  such  research  efforts  indicate  that  there  are 
clearly  beneficial  effects  for  disadvantaged 
populations,  especially  if  education  is  linked 
with  social  supports  for  education  and  health. 

A  fundamental  underpinning  for  ade¬ 
quate  understanding  of  drug  abuse  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  life  sciences,  especially  in  the 
middle  grade  schools.  To  make  good  use  of 
this  vital  information,  students  need  better 
skills  in  decision  making,  including  the  capac¬ 
ity  to  draw  upon  information  carefully,  to  avoid 
jumping  to  conclusions,  to  be  deliberate  in 
considering  the  meaning  of  the  information 
for  one’s  own  life.  Thus,  the  decision-making 
component  of  life-skills  training  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  for  this  purpose.  Indeed,  it  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  special  branch  of  the  movement 
toward  critical  thinking  skills  that  is  so  much 
a  part  of  science  education  and  basic  educa¬ 
tion  reform  at  the  present  time. 

The  social  skills  component  of  life-skills 
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Antidotes  to  Violence 


training  also  is  important  in  teaching  young¬ 
sters  to  be  assertive  without  being  hyperag- 
gressive;  to  negotiate  in  human  relationships; 
to  achieve  at  least  a  substantial  part  of  what 
they  want  without  disrupting  important  rela¬ 
tionships;  and  to  resist  pressure  to  engage  in 
destructive  behaviors.  Such  social  skills  have 
many  uses,  but  they  certainly  are  pertinent  to 
the  capacity  to  navigate  the  stormy  waters  of 
adolescence  without  becoming  dependent  on 
drugs.  Social  support  networks  for  health  and 
education  are  as  crucially  significant  in  the 
drug  context  as  elsewhere  —  especially  in  the 
setting  of  the  transformed  middle  grade  school. 

Lessons  learned  from  cardiovascular 
disease  prevention  programs  demonstrate 
how  important  is  the  role  of  the  media.  We 
have  only  scratched  the  surface  on  the  con¬ 
structive  uses  of  the  media  as  an  educational 
system  in  this  context  and  in  others. 

The  capacity  of  community  organiza¬ 
tions  to  help  with  this  problem  is  also  at  an 
early  stage  of  development,  especially  in 
poor  neighborhoods.  For  many  young  peo¬ 
ple,  using  or  selling  drugs  seems  an  attrac¬ 
tive  path  to  adult  status.  But  alternate  paths 
must  be  constructed,  and  nowhere  more  so 
than  in  deeply  impoverished  communities. 
Community-based  organizations  can  provide 
a  sense  of  belonging  in  a  valued  group  that 
promotes  constructive  alternatives  to  drugs 
and  violence. 

Altogether,  in  school  and  out,  we  have 
to  find  ways  to  help  adolescents  build  com¬ 
petence,  earn  respect,  join  a  group  of  friends 
capable  of  resisting  pressure  to  use  drugs, 
and  delineate  a  vision  of  an  attractive  future. 
An  important  part  of  this  in  poorer  commu¬ 
nities  has  to  do  with  economic  prospects: 
early  opportunities  must  become  visible  to 
young  people  before  the  drug  pathway 
becomes  firmly  established. 


In  my  lifetime,  the  common  mode  of  fight¬ 
ing  in  urban  poverty  settings  has  gone  from 
fists  to  knives  to  pistols  to  semiautomatic 
weapons.  In  the  path  we  are  on,  it  may  well 
be  fully  automatic  weapons  before  long— with 
a  capacity  for  wreaking  slaughter  beyond  reason 
and  imagination.  Surely  there  is  a  better  way. 

Adolescent  violence  is  as  much  a  public 
health  concern  as  other  behavior-related  health 
problems  are,  and  what  works  for  the  latter  may 
be  applicable  to  the  former.  Teenagers’  tentative 
exploration  of  new  possibilities  offers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  alternatives  to  violent  responses. 
With  the  goal  of  reducing  fights,  assaults,  and 
intentional  injuries  among  adolescents,  violence 
prevention  programs  train  providers  in  diverse 
community  settings  in  a  special  curriculum;  they 
then  translate  this  curriculum  into  concrete  ser¬ 
vices  for  adolescents  and  enlist  the  support  of 
the  community  in  preventing  such  violence.  The 
four  principal  components  of  these  programs  are 
curriculum  development,  community-based  pre¬ 
vention  education,  clinical  treatment  services, 
and  a  media  campaign.  Violence  prevention 
efforts  of  such  a  systematic  and  extensive  sort 
are  very  recent.  Evaluation  is  under  way.  We 
must  provide  solid,  hopeful  alternatives  to  the 
violent  behavior  that  so  often  arises  from  empty 
lives  and  shattered  families. 

High-risk  youth  in  impoverished  commu¬ 
nities  urgently  need  social  support  networks  and 
life-skills  training.  These  can  be  created  in  a  wide 
range  of  existing  settings,  such  as  school  sports, 
school-based  health  clinics,  community  organi¬ 
zations,  mentoring  interventions,  home-visiting 
programs,  and  church-related  youth  activities. 
To  be  successful,  they  must  have  a  dependable 
infrastructure  and  foster  enduring  relationships 
with  adults  as  well  as  peers.  There  is  potential 
in  this  approach  even  to  provide  constructive 
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alternatives  to  violent  groups. 

As  social  support  systems  have  become 
attenuated  with  the  recent  upsurge  of  family  and 
community  disruptions,  the  explicit  teaching  of 
social  skills  in  schools  and  community  organiza¬ 
tions  has  become  crucial.  One  important  cate¬ 
gory  of  social  skills  is  constructive  assertiveness. 
Adolescents  have  to  learn  how  to  be  assertive  in 
taking  advantage  of  opportunities— that  is,  how  to 
use  community  resources  such  as  health  and  social 
service  agencies  or  job-training  opportunities. 

Another  aspect  of  assertiveness  is  how  to 
resist  pressure  or  intimidation  to  use  drugs  or 
weapons  without  spoiling  relationships  or  isolat¬ 
ing  oneself.  Yet  another  aspect  is  nonviolent 
conflict  resolution  —  assertiveness  to  achieve 
personal  and  social  goals  in  ways  that  make  use 
of  the  full  range  of  nonviolent  opportunities. 

A  variety  of  innovative  efforts  have  sought 
ways  to  construct  dependable  one-on-one  rela¬ 
tions  over  an  extended  time  between  an  experi¬ 
enced,  caring  adult  and  a  shaky  adolescent.  The 
findings  indicate  a  nationwide  trend  to  view  men¬ 
toring  as  a  powerful  way  to  provide  adult  contacts 
for  adolescents  who  are  otherwise  largely  iso¬ 
lated  from  adults.  These  programs  help  adolescents 
prepare  for  social  roles  that  can  earn  respect  and 
encourage  them  to  persist  in  education.  The  men¬ 
tor  is  expected  to  provide  support,  guidance,  and 
concrete  assistance  as  the  adolescent  goes  through 
a  difficult  time,  enters  a  new  situation,  or  takes 
on  substantial  new  tasks.  It  is  useful  for  the  men¬ 
toring  program  to  be  integrated  with  other 
resources  that  are  available  in  the  community. 
Particularly  for  high-risk  youth,  where  problems 
tend  to  cluster,  the  connection  with  education, 
health,  and  social  services  may  be  crucial. 

Overall,  work  in  this  field  indicates  that 
effective  mentoring  can  improve  the  social 
chances  of  poor  adolescents  by  supporting  them 
in  their  efforts  to  move  ahead  in  education  and 
in  health,  by  encouraging  new  patterns  of  behav¬ 


ior  that  fit  the  emerging  circumstances  of  ado¬ 
lescent  development,  by  providing  a  tangible 
perception  of  opportunity  and  steps  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  that  opportunity,  by  sharing  expe¬ 
riences  of  pleasure  and  stimulating  curiosity 
around  those  experiences,  and  by  providing  some 
tangible  resources  as  well  as  coping  skills. 

Concluding  Comment 

The  American  population  is  one  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  in  the  world.  Somehow, 
we  have  learned  to  live  with  each  other 
reasonably  amicably  and  with  mutual 
respect,  even  across  cultural  divides.  A  great 
national  experiment  in  education  and  health  to 
bring  all  American  groups  into  the  mainstream 
of  opportunities  would  suit  our  nation  as  we 
turn  the  corner  into  a  new  century. 

This  field  is  not  a  morass.  There  are  many 
useful,  constructive  interventions  that  could  be 
mounted  across  this  country.  It  will  require 
national  leadership,  long-term  vision  of  what  we 
really  want  this  country  to  become,  and  long-term 
follow-through.  That  in  turn  requires  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  public  opinion.  Only  with  broad  public 
support  can  the  problems  of  disadvantaged  chil¬ 
dren  be  effectively  solved — and  in  the  process 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all.  If  we  can  do 
that,  we  will  have  left  our  nation  the  greatest 
legacy  it  could  possibly  have  and  made  it  an 
inspiring  example  for  the  whole  world. 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 


The  Year 
in  Review 


Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 


In  keeping  with  its  mandate  to  promote 
“the  advancement  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  understanding,”  the 
Corporation  makes  grants  for  projects 
that  are  broadly  educational  in  nature, 
though  not  necessarily  concerned  with 
the  formal  education  system.  Currently 
the  Corporation  has  three  major  areas  of  con¬ 
centration:  Education  and 
Healthy  Development  of 
Children  and  Youth; 

Strengthening  Human 
Resources  in  Developing 
Countries;  and  Cooperative 
Security.  A  fourth  area, 

Special  Projects,  consists  of 
grants  that  do  not  fit  eas¬ 
ily  into  these  categories. 

Descriptions  of  each  pro¬ 
gram  area  and  supported 
projects  are  provided  on 
pp.  33  through  1 10.  Grants 
of  $25,000  or  less  are  noted 
on  pp.  58,  81,  100,  and  109.  A  list  of  selected 
publications  and  nonprint  materials  resulting 
from  grants  may  be  found  on  p.  111. 

During  the  year  1991-92,  the  trustees 
approved  272  grants  and  six  appropriations 
for  projects  administered  by  the  officers,  total¬ 
ing  $48,436,440.  Eighty-one  grants  were 
made  to  50  schools,  colleges,  and  universi¬ 
ties;  191  grants  were  made  to  152  other  orga¬ 
nizations  and  one  individual. 


Five  appropriations  made  in  the  past  year 
were  for  operating  programs  of  the  Corporation. 
The  twenty-eight-member  Carnegie  Task  Force 
on  Meeting  the  Needs  of  Young  Children  is 
expected  to  produce  recommendations  by  1994 
on  ways  the  nation  can  help  families  ensure 
that  all  children  have  a  healthy  start. 

The  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent 
Development,  operating 
since  1986,  has  the  aim  of 
promoting  healthier  and 
more  educationally  suc¬ 
cessful  adolescents.  The 
Corporation ’s  Middle 
Grade  School  State  Policy 
Initiative,  which  awards 
grants  to  states  to  pro¬ 
mote  education  reform, 
grew  out  of  the  Council’s 
work. 

The  final  report  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on 
Reducing  the  Nuclear 
Danger,  cochaired  by  McGeorge  Bundy,  Admiral 
William  Crowe,  and  Sidney  D.  Drell,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  late  1993  by  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Science, 
Technology,  and  Government,  founded  in  1988, 
is  recommending  changes  in  the  ways  that 
government  at  all  levels  utilizes  science  and 
technology  advances  in  its  operations  and  deci¬ 
sion  making. 
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Education  and  Healthy  Development 
of  Children  and  Youth 


The  educational  achievement  of  children 
and  youth  must  improve  dramatically  if 
the  United  States  is  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  a  science-based  world  economy  and  the 
demands  of  citizenship  in  a  culturally  diverse 
society.  This  is  a  major  premise  that  has  driven 
much  of  education  reform  in  the  past  decade 
and  that  underlies  the  Corporation’s  grant  pro¬ 
gram,  Education  and  Healthy  Development  of 
Children  and  Youth.  A  second  premise  is  that 
educational  achievement  and  healthy  develop¬ 
ment  are  inextricably  linked. 

The  program  focuses  on  children  and 
youth  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  It  is  concerned 
especially  with  improving  the  education  of  dis¬ 
advantaged  and  minority  youth,  who  will  make 
up  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  student  pop¬ 
ulation  in  the  years  ahead. 

There  are  four  main  areas  of  concentra¬ 
tion.  In  early  childhood,  grants  are  made  to 
improve  the  quality  of  child  care  and  early  edu¬ 
cation  and  to  underwrite  projects  aimed  at  ensur¬ 
ing  a  child’s  successful  transition  to  the  early 
elementary  grades.  In  addition  to  its  high-level 
task  force  study  of  the  first  three  years  of  life,  the 
Corporation  is  financing  several  projects  that  are 
endeavoring  to  improve  the  availability  and  the 
quality  of  child  care  services  and  to  examine  the 
relationship  between  costs  and  effects. 

A  second  area  of  primary  interest  is  young 
adolescents.  The  Corporation  seeks  to  improve 
their  educational  achievement  and  to  encourage 
comprehensive  approaches  to  the  prevention  or 


reduction  of  adolescent  health  problems  associ¬ 
ated  with  school  failure — adolescent  pregnancy, 
drug  abuse,  and  violent  behavior.  Several  pro¬ 
jects  are  supporting  or  examining  school-  and 
community-based  services.  A  major  initiative  is 
the  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development, 
which  is  attempting  through  sponsored  studies, 
conferences,  and  reports  to  stimulate  greater 
public  support  for  policies  and  programs  to  pro¬ 
mote  healthy  adolescent  development  and 
higher-quality  education.  Its  influential  report 
on  middle  grade  school  reform,  Turning  Points, 
has  been  succeeded  by  a  second  report,  Fateful 
Choices,  which  examines  the  information,  skills, 
and  services  needed  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
nation’s  adolescents. 

In  the  subprogram  on  education  reform, 
the  Corporation  supports  some  aspects  of  the 
movement  for  more  effective  education,  includ¬ 
ing  changes  in  the  education  profession,  analy¬ 
sis  of  various  forms  of  school  restructuring, 
and  establishment  of  linkages  between  schools 
and  other  institutions.  One  long-term  under¬ 
taking  is  the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards,  which  was  established  in 
1987  to  set  national  standards  for  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  excellence  in  teaching. 

In  science  education,  the  Corporation  sup¬ 
ports  curriculum  development  projects  and  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  programs  that  encourage  the  study 
of  science  and  mathematics  among  minority- 
group  members  and  girls,  who  are  greatly  under¬ 
represented  in  these  fields. 
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Early  Childhood 


Carnegie  Task  Force  on  Meeting  the  Needs  of 
Young  Children 

437  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 

One-year  appropriation  of  $300,972  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  officers  of  the  Corporation 


In  the  United  States,  it  has  long  been 
assumed  that  families  alone  can  give  their 
children  a  healthy  start  in  life.  But  in  the  face 
of  high  divorce  rates,  a  growing  incidence 
of  single  parenthood,  and  the  majority  of  women 
with  children  under  three  working  outside  the 
home  at  least  part  time,  public  awareness  has 
grown  that  many  families  need  additional  sup¬ 
port  to  raise  their  children.  To  help  develop  a 
consensus  for  public  action  for  ensuring  the 
healthy  development  of  all  children  in  the  first 
three  years  of  life,  the  Corporation  established 
the  Carnegie  Task  Force  on  Meeting  the  Needs 
of  Young  Children  in  October  1991. 

The  task  force,  whose  twenty-eight  mem¬ 
bers  include  corporate  leaders  and  experts  on 
child  development,  education,  health,  social  sup¬ 
port,  law,  government,  and  the  media,  will  shape 
a  broad  plan  for  helping  families  nurture  their 
young  children  and  for  reducing  the  number  of 
serious  casualties  in  the  first  few  years.  By  early 
1994  the  task  force  expects  to  produce  a  report 
detailing  promising  strategies  and  ways  they 
may  become  more  widely  available  through  pub¬ 
lic  policy  and  private  endeavor.  Richard  W.  Riley, 
former  governor  of  South  Carolina,  is  chair; 
Linda  A.  Randolph,  a  public  health  specialist 
and  professor  on  assignment  from  the  Mount 
Sinai  School  of  Medicine,  is  executive  director. 
This  appropriation  provided  for  the  first  year  of 
the  task  force’s  operation. 


Yale  University 

The  Bush  Center  in  Child  Development  and 
Social  Policy,  310  Prospect  Street,  New  Haven, 
CT  06511-2188 

Three-year  grant  of  $675, 000  toward  the 
Quality  2000  Initiative  for  the  Advancement  of 
Early  Care  and  Education 


At  the  present  time  early  child  care  and 
education  services  are  a  hodgepodge  of 
programs  that  do  not  all  meet  the 
developmental  needs  of  young  children. 
Staff  training  and  compensation  are  often  inad¬ 
equate,  and  the  staff  turnover  rate  is  high. 
Those  children  who  stand  to  benefit  the  most 
from  effective  early  intervention  are  often 
unable  to  participate  in  the  few  good  programs 
that  exist.  The  field  as  a  whole  lacks  strate¬ 
gies  for  attaining  higher  quality. 

Sharon  Lynn  Kagan,  senior  associate  at 
the  Bush  Center  in  Child  Development  and 
Social  Policy  at  Yale  University,  and  Deborah 
Phillips,  a  developmental  psychologist  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  are  organizing  a  mul¬ 
tidisciplinary  group  of  nationally  recognized 
experts  to  consider  the  quality  of  early  child¬ 
hood  programs.  Group  members  plan  to  exam¬ 
ine  and  synthesize  existing  information, 
establish  clear  goals  and  a  program  of  action 
for  the  field,  and  stimulate  innovative  projects 
to  spur  public  policy.  They  are  concentrating 
on  the  definition  of  quality,  options  for  gov¬ 
ernment  action,  a  model  regulatory  frame¬ 
work,  staff  training  issues,  alternative  financ¬ 
ing  mechanisms,  and  accountability  measures. 
The  initiative’s  commissioned  papers,  task 
force  reports,  and  meetings  will  be  organized 
into  a  book  outlining  specific  strategies  for 
improving  the  quality  of  early  education  and 
child  care  by  the  year  2000. 
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National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures 

1560  Broadway,  Suite  700,  Denver, 

CO  80202 

Two-year  grant  of $400,  OOO  toward  information 
and  technical  assistance  on  early  childhood  edu¬ 
cation  and  child  care  policy  for  state  legislatures 


The  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures’ 
Child  Care/Early  Childhood  Education 
Project  used  previous  Corporation  support 
to  provide  state  legislators  in  seven  states 
with  the  essential  research  and  analysis  needed 
to  bring  about  improved  child  care  and  early 
education  policies  and  programs.  The  current 
grant  is  enabling  the  project,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Catherine  Sonnier  and  Shelley  L.  Smith, 
to  provide  such  assistance  to  an  additional  six 
states.  Special  attention  is  being  paid  to  ways 
of  increasing  staff  compensation  and  profes¬ 
sional  development  opportunities;  improving 
the  coordination  of  planning,  program  devel¬ 
opment,  and  services;  and  fostering  public-pri¬ 
vate  partnerships  to  expand  the  supply  of  afford¬ 
able,  high-quality  child  care.  There  will  be  an 
invitational  symposium  for  fifty-five  of  the  leg¬ 
islators  from  the  states  receiving  assistance  and 
a  variety  of  training  sessions  for  legislators  from 
around  the  country. 

Two  publications  on  early  childhood  pro¬ 
grams  are  to  appear  in  1993  — one  analyzing 
existing  legislation  in  all  fifty  states,  the  other 
reporting  on  financing,  staff  development,  and 
program  coordination  strategies  for  achieving 
high-quality  services.  These  will  be  distributed 
to  key  state  legislators  and  their  staffs  nation¬ 
wide.  Additional  funding  is  provided  by  the 
Foundation  for  Child  Development. 


University  of  Colorado,  Denver 

Department  of  Economics,  Campus  Box  181, 
P.O.  Box  173364,  Denver,  CO  80217-3364 

Twenty-one-month  grant  oj $300,000  toward 
a  study  of  the  costs  and  quality  of  child  care 
programs 


Despite  increased  state  and  federal  spend¬ 
ing  on  child  care  and  early  education 
over  the  past  fifteen  years,  little  study 
has  been  made  of  whether  these  invest¬ 
ments  are  providing  high-quality  care  at  rea¬ 
sonable  cost.  Economic  analyses  of  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  public  funds  for  child  care  have  rarely 
figured  in  legislative  debates  or  the  design  of 
local  programs. 

This  grant  is  supporting  a  multidiscipli¬ 
nary  analysis  of  the  relationship  between 
expenditures  and  their  actual  impact  on  chil¬ 
dren.  Under  the  direction  of  economists  Suzanne 
W.  Helburn  and  John  R.  Morris,  a  multidiscipli¬ 
nary  research  team  is  collecting  comprehensive 
data  on  400  child  care  centers  operating  in  four 
states  —  California,  North  Carolina,  Colorado, 
and  Connecticut.  The  purpose  is  to  determine  the 
economic  factors  that  influence  child-care  costs 
and,  ultimately,  quality. 

At  each  site  local  experts  in  early  child¬ 
hood  education  are  collecting  data  on  costs  and 
financing,  including  all  public  and  private  sub¬ 
sidies.  They  are  making  direct  observations  of 
the  classroom  setting  and  of  child  and  care¬ 
giver  interactions  and  also  assessing  staff  train¬ 
ing  and  experience,  the  ratio  of  staff  members 
to  children,  staff  turnover  rates,  management 
quality,  and  materials  and  facilities.  Study  find¬ 
ings  of  the  cost-benefit  relationship  will  be  dis¬ 
seminated  in  a  final  report,  with  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  professional  and  popular  journals. 
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Congress  of  National  Black  Churches 

1225  Eye  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  750, 
Washington,  DC  20005-3914 

Three-year  grant  of  $530,  OOO  toward  church- 
based  educational  programs  for  children  and 
families 


The  Congress  of  National  Black  Churches, 
established  in  1980  to  foster  cooperation 
among  the  historically  black  religious 
denominations,  now  includes  more  than 
65,000  churches  representing  more  than  22 
million  African  Americans.  Since  1985  the 
Corporation  has  made  several  grants  to  the 
congress  in  support  of  Project  spirit,  an  inter¬ 
denominational  after-school  program  operat¬ 
ing  in  five  inner-city  churches  in  each  of  six 
cities:  Savannah,  Atlanta,  Kokomo,  Indianapolis, 
Oakland,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

The  program  thus  far  has  served  more 
than  2,000  children,  ages  six  to  twelve,  with 
tutorials  aimed  at  strengthening  their  skills  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  and  in  build¬ 
ing  their  self-worth.  It  also  organizes  Saturday 
programs  for  parents  and  children  and  pro¬ 
vides  parent  education  programs  stressing  child 
development,  parent-child  communication,  dis¬ 
cipline,  adolescent  problems,  and  financial 
management. 

With  this  grant  Project  spirit  is  expand¬ 
ing  to  nine  more  cities.  Under  the  direction  of 
Vanella  A.  Crawford,  the  project’s  training,  cer¬ 
tification,  and  management  procedures  for 
churches  will  be  refined,  and  a  new  evaluation 
of  the  program  will  emphasize  educational  out¬ 
comes.  Other  funding  comes  from  the  Lilly 
Endowment,  the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation,  and  the  Coca-Cola  Company. 


Yale  University 

The  Bush  Center  in  Child  Development  and 
Social  Policy,  310  Prospect  Street,  New  Haven, 
CT  06511-2188 

Two-year  grant  of $307,000  toward  development 
of  a  comprehensive  model  of  school  reform  and 
services for  families  of  children from  birth  to  age 
twelve  in  the  No  folk,  Virginia,  public  schools 


In  1 99 1  the  National  Task  Force  on  School 
Readiness,  convened  by  the  National 
Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education 
with  Corporation  support,  recommended  that 
health,  child  care,  and  family  support  programs 
be  available  to  young  children  before  they  enter 
school  and  that  elementary  schools  give  greater 
attention  to  child  development.  Edward  F.  Zigler, 
director  of  the  Bush  Center  in  Child  Development 
and  Social  Policy  at  Yale  University,  and  James 
P.  Comer,  a  professor  of  child  psychiatry  at  Yale, 
have  each  devised  nationally  recognized  strate¬ 
gies  that  serve  these  goals.  Zigler’s  model,  known 
as  the  School  of  the  2 1  st  Century,  offers  school- 
based  day  care  for  preschoolers  and  before-  and 
after-school  and  vacation  care  for  school-age 
children.  It  also  conducts  home  visits  and  pro¬ 
vides  support  and  training  to  neighborhood  fam¬ 
ily  day  care  providers.  Comer’s  model,  the  School 
Development  Program,  seeks  to  build  an  active 
partnership  of  school  staff  and  pupils’  parents  by 
bringing  them  together  to  agree  on  the  school’s 
academic  goals  and  how  to  achieve  them. 

With  this  grant,  Zigler  and  Comer,  together 
with  administrators  and  a  research  team,  are 
blending  aspects  of  the  two  models  at  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  low-income  elementary  school  in 
Norfolk,  Virginia.  The  research  team  is  headed  by 
Matia  Finn-Stevenson,  associate  director  of  the 
Bush  Center,  which  monitors  the  development 
and  implementation  of  School  of  the  2 1  st  Century 
programs,  and  Edward  Joyner,  director  of  the 
School  Development  Program. 
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Committee  for  Economic  Development 

477  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 

Three-year  grant  of  $300,000  toward  a  program 
in  education  and  child  development 


Previous  Corporation  grants  have  supported 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
(ced)  ,  an  independent  research  and  edu¬ 
cation  organization  of  200  business  exec¬ 
utives  and  educators,  in  its  work  on  behalf  of 
children  at  risk  of  educational  failure.  In  three 
reports,  Investing  in  Our  Children,  Children  in 
Need,  and  The  Unfinished  Agenda,  ced  has  doc¬ 
umented  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  children 
and  recommended  early  and  sustained  inter¬ 
vention,  beginning  with  prenatal  care  and  con¬ 
tinuing  with  fundamental  school  reform,  to  pro¬ 
mote  healthy  development  for  the  young. 

ced  has  also  issued  two  related  policy 
reports:  An  America  that  Works,  which  discusses 
the  impact  of  demographic  change  and  its  impli¬ 
cations  for  the  American  work  force,  and  Business 
Impact  on  Education  and  Child  Development 
Reform,  an  analysis  of  business’s  role  in  fur¬ 
thering  program  improvements  for  children. 

This  grant  supports  the  publication  of  two 
new  studies.  The  first  report,  Education  before 
School:  Investing  in  Quality  Child  Care,  will  be 
issued  in  1993.  The  second,  to  be  released  in 
1994,  is  Building  a  Nation  of  Leaders:  How  to 
Govern  Education  for  High  Performance.  Both  will 
be  produced  under  the  direction  of  Sandra  Kessler 
Hamburg,  ced’s  vice  president  and  director  of 
education  studies,  ced  will  follow  up  the  releases 
with  outreach  and  dissemination  activities. 


National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 

53  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10010 

Two-year  grant  of $200,  OOO  toward  research 
on  the  Home  Instruction  Program  for  Preschool 
Youngsters 


Family  support  and  parent  education  pro¬ 
grams  have  grown  rapidly  in  the  past 
decade.  With  the  recent  establishment  of 
national  education  goals,  some  programs 
are  beginning  to  emphasize  the  preparation  of 
preschool  children  for  early  academic  success. 
The  Home  Instruction  Program  for  Preschool 
Youngsters  serves  parents  who  have  limited 
formal  education  and  their  four-  and  five-year- 
old  children.  In  1 99 1  the  program  reached  more 
than  8,000  economically  deprived  families  in 
fifty-eight  urban  and  rural  communities. 

A  prior  Corporation  grant  enabled  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  to  set  up  a 
research  consortium  to  assess  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  program  across  its  many  sites.  Led 
by  Chaya  S.  Piotrkowski,  a  clinical  psycholo¬ 
gist  who  directs  the  council’s  Center  for  the 
Child,  and  Robert  Halpern,  a  developmental 
psychologist  from  the  Erikson  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study  in  Child  Development,  the 
consortium  is  conducting  in-depth  case  stud¬ 
ies  in  Arkansas,  Michigan,  New  York,  and 
Texas.  The  research  team  is  examining  such 
issues  as  adaptations  to  fit  local  needs,  chal¬ 
lenges  for  families  in  which  English  is  a  second 
language,  and  models  of  parenting  and  learn¬ 
ing  conveyed  to  parents  and  children.  The  coun¬ 
cil  plans  to  sponsor  a  symposium  of  researchers 
and  program  experts  to  discuss  the  case  stud¬ 
ies  and  to  publish  a  research  monograph  incor¬ 
porating  the  symposium  discussion. 
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Young  Adolescents 


Children’s  Defense  Fund 

25  E  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20001 

One-year  grant  of  $200, 000  toward  support  of 
“Leave  No  Child  Behind,  ”  a  public  education 
and  community  mobilization  media  campaign 


This  grant  supports  efforts  by  the  Children’s 
Defense  Fund,  the  nation’s  premier  child 
advocacy  organization,  to  conduct  a  media 
campaign  called  “Leave  No  Child  Behind.” 
Its  purpose  is  to  educate  and  mobilize  the  pub¬ 
lic  toward  putting  children  first  on  the  nation’s 
political  agenda.  The  campaign  has  promoted 
the  idea  that  every  child  should  be  given  a  healthy 
start  with  prenatal  and  maternity  care,  immu¬ 
nizations,  and  care  if  sick  or  disabled.  Children 
should  gain  a  head  start  with  high-quality 
preschool  education  and  child  care  and  a  fair 
start  through  more  favorable  tax  policies  to 
ensure  that  every  poor  and  middle-income  fam¬ 
ily  receives  a  minimum  level  of  income  security. 

The  campaign  features  radio,  television, 
and  print  advertisements,  public  service  announce¬ 
ments,  informational  packets  and  follow-up 
actions,  meetings  with  key  leaders  and  concerned 
groups,  state  reports  on  the  plight  of  children, 
and  assistance  to  local  organizations.  The  cam¬ 
paign  targets  ten  states— New  York,  California, 
Texas,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Minnesota,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  Robin 
Hood  Foundation,  the  John  D.  and  Catherine  T. 
MacArthur  Foundation,  and  The  New  York 
Community  Trust  also  support  the  campaign. 


Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development 

2400  N  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC 
20037-1153 

One-year  appropriation  oj '$1,337, 945  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  officers  of  the  Corporation 


The  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent 
Development,  headed  by  the  Corporation’s 
president,  was  formed  with  Corporation 
funds  in  1986  to  generate  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  interest  in  measures  to  prevent  damaging 
problems  in  adolescence  and  to  promote  health¬ 
ier  adolescent  development.  The  council  seeks 
to  consolidate  the  best  available  knowledge,  bring 
the  results  to  the  attention  of  policymakers,  and 
identity  needed  research  on  neglected  issues. 
Over  the  years  the  council  has  focused  its  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  education  and  health  of  adolescents, 
the  potential  of  voluntary  organizations  to  sup¬ 
port  youth,  issues  related  to  the  prevention  of 
violence  and  injuries  among  adolescents,  and 
the  role  of  the  media  in  adolescents’  lives.  In 
April  the  council  and  the  Corporation  cospon¬ 
sored  a  national  conference  on  the  crisis  in  ado¬ 
lescent  health. 

Among  recent  reports  to  emerge,  in  part 
from  the  council’s  work,  is  the  three- volume 
1991  report  Adolescent  Health,  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  (ota)  of  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Anticipated  is  a  new  book  on  adoles¬ 
cent  health  promotion,  to  be  published  by  Oxford 
University  Press,  and  a  report  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Youth  Development  and  Community 
Programs.  The  council’s  final  report  will  share 
lessons  learned  from  efforts  to  raise  a  neglected 
but  crucial  period  of  life  higher  on  national 
and  state  policy  agendas.  Ruby  Takanishi,  a 
specialist  in  child  development  and  social  pol¬ 
icy,  is  executive  director. 
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Middle  Grade  School  State  Policy  Initiative  Middle  Grade  School  State  Policy  Initiative 

One-year  appropriation  of  $389,561  adminis-  Fifteen  two-year  grants  toward  implementa- 

tered  by  the  officers  of  the  Corporation  tion  of  state  policy  reforms  in  middle  grade 

education 


In  June  1 989  the  Task  Force  on  Education  of 
Young  Adolescents  of  the  Carnegie  Council 
on  Adolescent  Development  released  its 
report,  Turning  Points:  Preparing  American 
Youth  Jor  the  21st  Century.  The  report  urged 
far-reaching  changes  in  middle  grade  schools’ 
organization  and  management,  curriculum,  class¬ 
room  practices,  student  grouping,  and  teacher 
education  and  certification  and  advocated  link¬ 
ages  to  health  and  other  supportive  agencies. 

Subsequently,  the  Corporation  established 
the  Middle  Grade  School  State  Policy  Initiative, 
a  three-year  competitive  program  of  grants  pri¬ 
marily  to  state  education  departments  wishing 
to  institute  reforms  that  are  in  keeping  with 
the  recommendations  contained  in  Turning 
Points.  In  1990,  twenty-seven  states  received  fif¬ 
teen-month  grants  of  up  to  $60,000  each,  an 
amount  matched  by  state  funds.  In  fiscal  1992 
fifteen  states  received  two-year  continuation 
grants  (see  next  entry). 

Many  of  the  states’  projects  are  building 
on  existing  middle  school  reform  programs.  The 
Corporation  has  contracted  with  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers,  headed  by  Gordon 
M.  Ambach,  to  provide  the  grantees  technical 
assistance  in  implementing  their  projects  and 
monitor  progress  toward  their  goals. 


Of  the  states  receiving  grants  to  conduct 
middle  grade  reforms  in  1990,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fifteen  have  been  awarded  con¬ 
tinuation  grants,  matched  by  state 
funds.  The  recipients  were  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  their  projects’  demonstrated  performance 
during  the  first  year  of  the  initiative,  relevance 
to  the  circumstances  of  middle  grade  education 
in  the  state,  potential  effect  on  disadvantaged 
youth,  support  of  key  state  and  local  leaders, 
and  fiscal  and  political  feasibility. 

State  of  Alaska,  Department  of  Education  $50,000 

Arkansas  Department  of  Education  $  1 80,000 

California  Department  of  Education  $  1 20,000 

Colorado  Department  of  Education  $120,000 

Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education  $  1 4 1 ,000 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  $180,000 

Indiana  Department  of  Education  $50,000 

Maryland  State  Department  of  Education  $  1 20,000 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  $  1 80,000 

University  of  New  Mexico  $120,000 

North  Dakota  Department  of 

Public  Instruction  $180,000 

Rhode  Island  Department  of  Elementary 

and  Secondary  Education  $50,000 

South  Carolina  Education  Improvement 

Act  Select  Committee  $180,000 

Texas  Education  Agency  $180,000 

Vermont  Department  of  Education  $  1 80,000 
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The  Tides  Foundation 

1388  Sutter  Street,  Tenth  Floor,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94109 

Two-year  grant  of  $675, 000  toward  the  creation 
of  a  center  for  media  information  exchange 


The  relationship  of  violent  behavior  among 
young  people  to  the  violence  portrayed  in 
popular  culture  is  a  matter  of  debate.  What 
is  indisputable  is  that  the  average  child 
with  a  videocassette  recorder  will  have  watched 
upwards  of  32,000  murders  and  40,000 
attempted  murders  by  the  time  he  or  she  reaches 
the  age  of  eighteen.  Movie  and  television  scripts 
often  attempt  to  justify  aggressive  behavior  and 
show  violence  as  the  preferred  means  of  resolv¬ 
ing  disputes  or  conflicts.  With  this  grant,  Marcy 
Kelly,  former  media  director  of  the  Center  for 
Population  Options,  has  established  a  new  cen¬ 
ter  for  media  information  exchange  called 
Mediascope,  located  in  Hollywood.  The  aim  is 
to  educate  and  sensitize  the  film  and  television 
industry  to  the  effects  on  children  of  media  depic¬ 
tions  of  violence  and  to  encourage  the  creation 
and  adoption  of  guidelines  for  a  more  responsi¬ 
ble  approach. 

A  project  of  the  Tides  Foundation,  the 
center  will  encourage  the  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  between  researchers  and  industry  pro¬ 
fessionals,  conduct  seminars  and  workshops 
each  year  on  some  aspect  of  violence  and  the 
media,  and  publish  its  own  articles  and  sum¬ 
maries  of  media  research.  Some  of  the  center’s 
programs  will  be  presented  in  partnership  with 
the  American  Film  Institute. 


University  of  Colorado  Foundation 

Institute  of  Behavioral  Science,  Campus  Box 
442,  Boulder,  CO  80309 

Two-year  grant  of $600, 000  toward  a  Center  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Violence 


In  conferences  on  the  problems  of  youth  vio¬ 
lence  held  in  recent  years  by  the  Corporation 
and  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent 
Development,  participants  found  that 
research  on  the  causes  of  violent  behavior  and 
interventions  to  prevent  and  treat  it  tend  to  be 
discipline  based  and  isolated.  Many  programs  are 
neither  well  informed  nor  grounded  in  current 
research  or  best  practices.  There  are  no  networks 
through  which  investigators,  policymakers,  and 
practitioners  can  share  information.  No  exist¬ 
ing  prevention  and  treatment  programs  have 
been  rigorously  evaluated. 

This  grant  supports  establishment  of  a 
Center  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Violence 
within  the  Institute  of  Behavioral  Science  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  to  serve  as  a 
locus  for  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the 
study  of  violence  and  as  an  information  exchange 
about  the  causes  of  violence  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  interventions.  Directed  by  Delbert  S.  Elliot, 
the  center  will  provide  a  clearinghouse  for  liter¬ 
ature,  assist  researchers  and  policymakers  in  the 
development  of  knowledge  and  programs,  pre¬ 
pare  position  papers,  and  conduct  basic  research. 
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Education  Development  Center 

55  Chapel  Street,  Newton,  MA  02160 

Two-year  grant  of  $248,500  toward  a  national 
network  of  violence  prevention  practitioners 
and  evaluators 


Building  on  its  recent  work  in  violence  pre¬ 
vention  with  the  Corporation  and  the 
Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Develop¬ 
ment,  the  Education  Development  Center 
is  establishing  a  national  network  of  practition¬ 
ers  and  evaluators  dedicated  to  preventing  or 
reducing  adolescent  violence.  Over  the  next  two 
years  the  network,  directed  by  Renee  Wilson- 
Brewer,  an  expert  in  violence  prevention  who 
is  based  at  the  center,  will  seek  to  improve  the 
development,  implementation,  evaluation,  and 
dissemination  of  workable  interventions. 

The  network  staff  plans  to  hold  an  annual 
meeting  aimed  at  creating  a  sense  of  commu¬ 
nity  among  participants,  enhancing  network 
member  skills  and  encouraging  collaboration 
across  disciplines.  The  meetings  will  offer  net¬ 
work  members  the  opportunity  to  share  and 
improve  proficiency  in  coalition  building,  advo¬ 
cacy,  and  fund-raising  and  to  address  the  con¬ 
nections  between  violence  and  substance  abuse, 
child  abuse,  and  domestic  violence. 

The  center  will  produce  a  newsletter  for 
network  members  and,  jointly  with  the  Center 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Violence  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  prepare  a  handbook  for 
the  evaluation  of  violence  prevention  programs. 


wnyc  Foundation 

wnyc  Communications  Group,  One  Centre 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10007 

One-year  grant  of  $200,000  toward  produc¬ 
tion  and  educational  outreach for  “In  the  Mix,” 
a  national  public  television  series  for  teenagers 


Radio,  television,  recorded  music,  and 
music  television  are  not  only  socializing 
influences  on  adolescents,  they  have 
become  major  sources  of  information 
and  advice  for  the  young.  “In  the  Mix,”  a  pilot 
video  series  produced  by  wnyc-tv,  the  public 
television  station  of  the  City  of  New  York,  fea¬ 
tures  segments  of  general  interest  on  aids  pre¬ 
vention,  nutrition,  sports,  and  consumer  advice. 
Four  key  topics  are  highlighted:  health;  schools, 
jobs,  and  careers;  communication  and  rela¬ 
tionships;  and  role  models. 

This  grant  is  enabling  wnyc-tv  to  pro¬ 
duce  thirty-nine  one-hour  weekly  programs 
beginning  in  the  fall  of  1992  and  to  conduct 
outreach  to  inform  teenagers,  teachers,  health 
workers,  and  parents  about  the  series  and  its 
potential  use.  wnyc-tv  also  plans  to  study  the 
impact  of  the  program  on  teenagers’  knowledge 
and  behavior,  using  such  techniques  as  a  toll- 
free  telephone  number  to  elicit  viewer  reac¬ 
tions.  The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts,  the  Ford 
Foundation,  and  several  other  foundations 
also  provide  support. 
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Meharry  Medical  College 

1005  D.B.  Todd  Boulevard,  Nashville,  TN 
37208 

Two-year  grant  of  $550,  OOO  toward  support  of 
a  community-based  pregnancy  prevention  pro¬ 
gram for  adolescents 


In  1986  Meharry  Medical  College  faculty 
members  used  Corporation  support  to  begin 
a  demonstration  program  titled  “I  Have  a 
Future,”  for  preventing  pregnancy  among 
teenagers  in  two  low-income  housing  projects 
in  Nashville. 

Set  in  a  context  of  broader  life  options,  the 
program  offers  girls  and  boys  comprehensive 
health  services;  computer-based  education  that 
promotes  literacy  while  teaching  health  and  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility;  vocational  assessment, 
training,  and  placement;  and  social,  athletic, 
and  recreational  activities  partly  organized  by 
teenagers  themselves.  Parents  are  referred  to 
health  services  and  offered  training  in  parent 
effectiveness,  stress  management,  conflict  res¬ 
olution,  and  substance  abuse  prevention.  The 
program  is  managed  by  community-based  coun¬ 
selors  with  help  from  health  professionals  and 
an  evaluation  team. 

With  this  final  grant,  staff  members  will 
continue  these  services  while  analyzing  their 
effects  on  adolescent  health-related  behavior, 
self-concept,  school  attendance  and  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  family  functioning.  The  results  will 
be  compared  with  those  of  a  control  group  of 
adolescents  from  two  similar  housing  projects 
in  another  part  of  the  city.  Dean  Henry  W. 
Foster,  Jr.,  directs  the  program,  which  has  also 
received  support  from  the  William  T.  Grant, 
William  and  Flora  Hewlett,  and  Henry  J.  Kaiser 
Family  foundations,  Bill  and  Camille  Cosby,  and 
the  state  of  Tennessee. 


Council  of  State  Governments 

Southern  Governors’  Association,  Hall  of  the 
States,  444  North  Capitol  Street,  N.W., 

Suite  200,  Washington,  DC  20001-1572 

Two-year  grant  of  $372,  OOO for  a  center  on 
adolescent  pregnancy  prevention  for  the  south¬ 
ern  region 


The  Southern  Governors’  Association  and 
the  Southern  Legislative  Conference,  both 
operating  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  formed  the 
Southern  Regional  Task  Force  on  Infant 
Mortality  in  1984.  To  date,  the  task  force  has 
published  three  research  reports.  Adolescent 
Pregnancy  in  the  South  noted  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  babies  with  health  problems  are 
born  to  southern  girls  age  seventeen  and  un¬ 
der.  Breaking  the  Cycle  identified  roles  for 
government  and  the  private  sector  in  family 
life  education,  adolescent  health  services, 
improved  education,  and  employment.  Mandate 
for  Leadership  discussed  barriers  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  public  policy  and  to  the  allocation 
of  funds  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  infant 
mortality. 

In  1990  the  task  force  established  the 
Southern  Center  on  Adolescent  Pregnancy 
Prevention  to  address  the  information,  train¬ 
ing,  and  technical  assistance  needs  of  south¬ 
ern  governors  and  their  staffs,  of  state  legis¬ 
lators,  and  of  state-level  advocacy  groups. 
This  grant  is  enabling  the  center  to  continue 
building  support  for  public  action  through  the 
organization  of  consensus-building  assemblies 
and  the  training  of  state  representatives  to 
provide  a  wide  range  of  technical  assistance  to 
local  communities.  The  Charles  Stewart  Mott 
Foundation  also  supports  the  center. 
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Alan  Guttmacher  Institute 

1 1 1  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10003 

Two-year  grant  of $250,000  toward  research 
and  a  report  on  teenage  sexuality,  pregnancy, 
and  childhearing  in  the  United  States 


The  Alan  Guttmacher  Institute  conducts 
research  on  fertility  and  reproductive 
health  and  monitors  public  policies  in  these 
areas.  With  Corporation  support,  the  insti¬ 
tute  in  1987  surveyed  teachers  and  education 
policymakers  across  the  United  States  about 
sex  education  and  policies  governing  its  avail¬ 
ability  in  the  nation’s  schools.  The  institute’s 
1989  publication,  Risk  and  Responsibility: 
Teaching  Sex  Education  in  America ’s  Schools 
Today,  has  spurred  nationwide  reforms  in  the 
implementation  of  sex  education  programs. 
Under  this  grant,  the  institute  is  analyzing  cen¬ 
sus  and  other  national  data  to  produce  a  com¬ 
prehensive  update  of  trends  in  sexual  activity, 
sexually  transmitted  diseases,  pregnancy,  and 
childbearing  among  teenagers  and  of  policies  and 
programs  to  deal  with  them. 

The  researchers,  who  are  studying  young 
males  as  well  as  females,  are  tracing  differences 
in  behavior  in  early,  middle,  and  late  teenage 
years,  providing  state-by-state  comparisons,  not¬ 
ing  past  trends  and  recent  changes  in  reproduc¬ 
tive  health  concerns  and  services,  and  making 
comparisons  with  other  developed  countries.  They 
are  also  drawing  on  current  knowledge  about  other 
high-risk  behaviors,  such  as  substance  abuse. 

The  findings  will  be  presented  in  a  chart- 
book  for  dissemination  to  policymakers  and 
the  public.  Complimentary  copies  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  key  health  and  education  profes¬ 
sionals,  policymakers  at  all  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  journalists. 


National  Coalition  of  Hispanic  Health  and 
Human  Services  Organizations 

1501  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 

DC  20036-1401 

Eight-month  grant  of  $75,  OOO  toward  research 
on  pregnancy  prevention  programs  for 
Hispanic  adolescents 


Pregnancy  and  birth  rates  for  Hispanic  ado¬ 
lescents,  while  lower  than  those  for  black 
adolescents,  have  climbed  steadily  in  the 
past  decade.  In  1990,  with  grants  from 
the  Corporation  and  the  Ford  Foundation,  the 
National  Coalition  of  Hispanic  Health  and  Human 
Services  Organizations,  with  a  membership  of 
more  than  500  individuals  and  groups,  launched 
a  pregnancy  prevention  project  surveying 
national  and  local  organizations  to  identify  and 
prepare  a  directory  of  adolescent  pregnancy  pro¬ 
grams  targeted  to  Hispanic  teenagers.  Staff  mem¬ 
bers  also  interviewed  community  leaders  to  learn 
whether  existing  programs  are  adequately 
responding  to  pregnancy  problems  in  Hispanic 
communities. 

The  coalition  convened  an  advisory  group 
of  Hispanics  and  non-Hispanics  knowledgeable 
about  teenage  pregnancy  to  develop  training 
and  assessment  tools  that  would  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  local  communities  to  do  their  own  eval¬ 
uation.  This  grant  is  enabling  coalition  staff 
members  to  refine  the  assessment  kit  for  use  by 
local  programs  and,  with  the  help  of  a  consul¬ 
tant,  conduct  follow-up  telephone  interviews  to 
learn  how  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
directory  of  pregnancy  prevention  programs 
prior  to  revising  it.  The  coalition  is  also  receiv¬ 
ing  continued  support  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 
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Center  for  Population  Options 

1025  Vermont  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite  210, 
Washington,  DC  20005 

Two-year  grant  of  $250,  OOO  toward  services 
to  school-based  health  clinics 


More  than  300  adolescent  health  cen¬ 
ters  operate  in  or  near  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  in  medically 
underserved  neighborhoods.  These 
centers  endeavor  to  deliver  high-quality  health 
care  and  to  educate  and  counsel  teenagers 
about  preventive  health  and  healthy  behavior. 
Core  services  include  treatment  for  minor  ill¬ 
nesses,  dental  screening  and  treatment,  phys¬ 
ical  examinations,  mental  health  care,  drug 
abuse  and  nutrition  counseling,  and  family 
planning  and  counseling. 

In  1985  the  Center  for  Population  Options 
established  the  Support  Center  for  School-Based 
Clinics  to  strengthen  these  programs  and 
broaden  their  support.  As  the  nation’s  primary 
technical  assistance  and  information  resource 
on  school-based  and  school-linked  clinics,  the 
center  encourages  clinic  administrators  to  pro¬ 
vide  health  and  sexuality  education,  peer  coun¬ 
seling,  and  youth-at-risk  and  dropout  preven¬ 
tion  programs.  This  grant  renews  previous 
Corporation  support,  enabling  staff  to  conduct 
case  studies  of  the  clinic  networks  in  three  states 
and  survey  clinics'  relationships  to  schools  and 
local  communities.  The  staff  is  also  organizing 
regional  training  programs  and  expanding  rela¬ 
tionships  with  other  national  organizations 
interested  in  advocating  health  care  in  the 
schools.  Additional  support  comes  from  the 
Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation. 


Columbia  University 

School  of  Public  Health,  60  Haven  Avenue, 
B-3,  New  York,  NY  10032 

Twenty-one-month  grant  of  $400,  OOO  toward 
development  of  model  comprehensive  health 
and  education  services  in  junior  high  schools 


The  Center  for  Population  and  Family 
Health  at  Columbia  University  has  taken 
the  lead  in  developing,  evaluating,  and 
refining  demonstration  clinics  aimed  at 
providing  students  with  comprehensive  health 
services  while  helping  to  raise  their  academic 
achievement  levels.  Such  clinics  are  now  oper¬ 
ating  in  four  middle  and  junior  high  schools  in 
New  York’s  Washington  Heights  area.  Beyond 
traditional  health  services,  the  clinics  offer 
counseling  about  diet,  drug  abuse,  sexually 
transmitted  diseases,  and  mental  health  prob¬ 
lems.  They  provide  pregnancy  testing  and  coun¬ 
seling,  refer  students  for  contraceptive  services 
as  needed,  and  give  immunizations  and  asthma 
treatment.  Their  other  sendees  include  after¬ 
school  tutoring  on  their  coursework  and  work¬ 
shops  for  parents  on  adolescent  sexuality  and 
development. 

Findings  among  clinic  users  are  that 
school  attendance  has  improved,  sexually  active 
students  have  increased  their  use  of  contra¬ 
ceptives,  fewer  pregnancies  occur,  and  drug  use 
has  declined.  The  center  has  received  Corporation 
support  since  1985.  With  this  final  grant,  it  is 
expanding  its  medical,  educational,  and  social 
services  and  offering  workshops  to  teachers 
and  students  on  violence  prevention  and  con¬ 
flict  resolution.  Lorraine  Tiezzi  directs  the  pro¬ 
gram,  which  has  also  received  funds  from  sev¬ 
eral  other  foundations  and  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health. 
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Joy  Dryfoos 

20  Circle  Drive,  Hastings-on-Hudson, 

NY  10706 

Two-year  grant  of  $100,  OOO for  research  and 
writing  on  school-based  services 


In  1988  Joy  Dryfoos,  former  director  of 
research  at  the  Alan  Guttmacher  Institute, 
received  a  Corporation  grant  to  explore 
the  interrelationships  of  four  major  prob¬ 
lems  of  adolescence:  school  failure,  adoles¬ 
cent  pregnancy,  delinquency,  and  substance 
abuse.  Her  book,  Adolescents  at  Risk: 
Prevalence  and  Prevention,  reported  a  growing 
consensus  among  both  school  reformers  and 
child  advocates  that  schools  should  be  the  site 
of  prevention  efforts.  Not  only  are  many  prob¬ 
lem  behaviors  linked  to  academic  failure,  it  is 
through  schools  that  children  can  gain  access 
to  needed  social  support  and  health  services. 

Dryfoos  is  following  up  on  that  work  by 
examining  school-related  social  and  health 
services  —  which  include  health  clinics;  men¬ 
tal  health  centers;  early  childhood  develop¬ 
ment,  day  care,  and  family  resource  centers; 
and  student  incentive  and  mentoring  programs 
—  along  with  efforts  around  the  country  to 
bring  such  services  into  schools.  She  is  not 
only  studying  the  different  forms  of  gover¬ 
nance,  organization,  funding,  and  account¬ 
ability  of  these  services  but  assessing  their 
effectiveness,  their  contribution  to  school 
restructuring,  and  obstacles  to  their  broader 
implementation.  Finally,  she  is  reviewing  the 
implications  of  her  findings  for  the  training  of 
health,  education,  and  social  service  providers. 
From  her  research  Dryfoos  will  write  a  book 
on  the  essential  conditions  for  the  success  of 
school-linked  services. 


Center  on  Addiction  and  Substance  Abuse 

152  West  57th  Street,  Twelfth  Floor, 

New  York,  NY  10019-6092 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $500,  OOO  toward 
support 


Of  the  nation’s  nearly  21  million  junior 
and  senior  high  school  students,  more 
than  half  have  had  at  least  one  drink 
within  the  past  year;  eight  million  drink 
weekly;  and  close  to  half  a  million  “binge”  on 
five  or  more  drinks  in  a  row  at  least  once  a  week. 
One-tenth  of  all  adolescents  smoke  at  least  half 
a  pack  of  cigarettes  a  day.  Believing  that  the 
development  of  a  coherent,  effective  strategy 
against  substance  abuse  has  been  hindered  by 
the  tendency  of  research  and  treatment  pro¬ 
grams  to  focus  on  one  type  of  addiction,  staff 
members  at  the  new  Center  on  Addiction  and 
Substance  Abuse  are  taking  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  these  complex  problems.  Currently 
they  are  reviewing  and  synthesizing  what  is 
known  about  the  prevention,  treatment,  and 
management  of  all  forms  of  substance  abuse 
and  identifying  areas  in  need  of  further  research, 
interpretation,  and  communication. 

One  of  the  center’s  aims  is  to  broaden 
the  range  of  professions  conducting  research 
and  evaluation  on  prevention  and  treatment 
programs  and  related  public  policy.  Its  president, 
Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.,  was  serving  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  from  1977  to  1979, 
when  he  mounted  a  major  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention  program  that  included 
an  antismoking  campaign  and  an  initiative  to 
combat  alcoholism. 
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Constitutional  Rights  Foundation 

601  South  Kingsley  Drive,  Los  Angeles, 

CA  90005 

Two-year  grant  of  $350,  OOO  toward  a  project 
integrating  youth  service  into  the  middle 
school  curriculum 


Community  service  offers  young  people 
the  chance  to  develop  citizenship  val¬ 
ues  and  learn  skills  essential  for  full 
participation  in  society.  Although  such 
opportunities  in  middle  grade  schools  have 
increased  in  recent  years,  few  examples  exist 
of  middle  grade  school  service  programs  that 
link  community  participation  directly  to  course 
content.  The  Constitutional  Rights  Foundation 
(crf)  ,  directed  by  Todd  Clark,  has  created  cur¬ 
ricular  materials  on  civic  participation  for 
nearly  thirty  years  and  developed  community 
service  programs  for  students  in  Los  Angeles 
schools  over  the  past  decade. 

This  grant  supports  Youth  Serve  L.A.,  a 
project  administered  by  the  crf  in  collaboration 
with  the  Middle  Schools  Unit  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Unified  School  District.  Youth  Serve  L.A.  is  inte¬ 
grating  community  service  into  the  academic 
program  of  seven  Los  Angeles  middle  schools, 
selected  for  the  diversity  of  their  student  popu¬ 
lation.  In  each  school,  crf  staff  members  assist 
a  team  of  four  seventh-grade  teachers  and 
approximately  1 60  students  in  identifying  ser¬ 
vice  opportunities  and  in  developing  materials 
that  link  course  content  to  civic  participation 
and  service.  The  interdisciplinary  service-learn¬ 
ing  curriculum  that  results  will  be  disseminated 
nationwide  through  a  network  of  school-based 
youth  service  programs.  Corporation  funds  are 
supporting  staff  and  other  administrative  costs, 
with  the  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Foundation  paying 
for  a  curriculum  writer. 


For  dissemination  of  a  book  on  drug  abuse 
policies  and  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
reviewing  the  national  drug  strategy 

Fifteen-month  appropriation  of  $126,500 
administered  by  the  officers  of  the  Corporation 


In  1989  the  Corporation  appropriated  funds 
to  support  Mathea  Falco  in  writing  a  popu¬ 
lar  book  on  the  nature  and  use  of  the  major 
illegal  drugs  in  the  United  States,  the  scope 
of  the  problems  they  create,  and  the  preven¬ 
tion,  treatment,  and  law  enforcement  approaches 
that  show  promise.  Her  book,  The  Making  of  a 
Drug-Free  America:  Programs  That  Work ,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Times  Books  in  1992,  demonstrates 
that  education  and  treatment  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  drugs  can  have  lasting  impact  and 
should  be  given  higher  priority  in  drug  policy. 

With  this  grant,  Falco  is  disseminating  her 
findings  to  professional  organizations,  national 
and  local  grant  makers,  and  federal,  state,  and 
local  officials.  She  is  also  working  with  per¬ 
sons  responsible  for  designing  responses  to  the 
drug  abuse  crisis  by  presenting  to  them  the 
range  of  choices  available  and  their  conse¬ 
quences.  With  the  assistance  of  an  advisory 
panel,  she  is  studying  the  feasibility  and  desir¬ 
ability  of  developing  a  mechanism  for  an  annual 
review  of  the  nation’s  antidrug  strategy. 
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Education  Reform 


National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards 

300  River  Place,  Suite  3600,  Detroit,  MI  48207 
One-year  grant  of  $1,  OOO,  OOO  toward  support 


The  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards  was  created  by  the  Corporation 
in  1987  to  set  national  standards  for  the 
recognition  of  excellence  in  teaching  in  dif¬ 
ferent  fields  and  to  develop  and  test  assessment 
procedures  that  draw  on  pioneering  techniques 
going  well  beyond  paper-and-pencil  tests.  The 
board,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  teaching  profes¬ 
sionals  and  one-third  are  from  the  public  and 
private  sectors,  will  begin  certifying  teachers  who 
meet  standards  in  a  number  of  fields  in  1994. 

The  board’s  first  document,  Toward  High 
and  Rigorous  Standards Jor  the  Teaching 
Profession ,  laid  out  the  structure  of  its  certifica¬ 
tion  process  and  five  central  concepts  of  excel¬ 
lent  teaching  that  will  undergird  national  certi¬ 
fication  standards  and  assessments.  This  grant 
is  enabling  the  board  to  move  to  its  next  phase — 
conducting  research  and  developing  prototype 
assessments.  The  board  is  also  creating  alter¬ 
native  systems  for  delivering  assessments  in 
a  cost-effective  manner.  It  is  engaging  in  a  com¬ 
munication  and  marketing  campaign  to  gain  the 
active  commitment  of  teachers,  administrators, 
and  school  boards  necessary  to  encourage  prepa¬ 
ration  for  national  certification  and  to  reward  attain¬ 
ment  of  high  standards  for  accomplished  teaching. 
Corporations,  other  foundations,  and  the  federal 
government  are  also  providing  major  support. 


Quality  Education  for  Minorities  Network 

1818  N  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  350,  Washington, 
DC  20036 

One-year  grant  of  $700,000  toward  support 


In  1990  the  Quality  Education  for  Minorities 
(qem)  Project  released  its  report,  Education 
That  Works:  An  Action  Plan  Jor  the 
Education  of  Minorities ,  which  offered  a 
blueprint  for  ensuring  high  educational  attain¬ 
ment  among  the  country’s  Native  Americans 
and  Alaskan  Natives,  African  Americans, 
Mexican  Americans,  and  Puerto  Ricans.  With 
Corporation  support,  the  project  was  transformed 
into  an  organization  called  the  qem  Network, 
led  by  Shirley  M.  McBay,  to  advance  the  goals 
set  forth  in  the  action  plan. 

To  date  the  network  has  helped  establish 
eight  local  alliances  in  areas  of  high  minority  con¬ 
centration.  These  alliances  identify  major  issues  and 
problems  related  to  the  education  of  minorities  in 
their  communities  and  develop  and  implement 
local  action  plans.  The  network  is  also  formulat¬ 
ing  a  national  strategy  to  increase  the  number  of 
minority  students  in  mathematics,  science,  and 
technology.  Among  other  steps,  it  is  seeking  fed¬ 
eral  support  for  collaborative  ventures  between 
minority  and  nonminority  institutions  to  secure 
pathways  to  the  doctorate  for  talented  minority 
undergraduates.  This  grant  continues  the 
Corporation’s  support,  which  is  supplemented  by 
corporate  foundations  and  government  funding. 
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Michigan  State  University 

College  of  Education,  Erickson  Hall,  East 
Lansing,  MI  48824-1034 

Three-year  grant  of  $450,  OOO  toward  research 
on  education  reform  and  reports  to  policymak¬ 
ers  and  practitioners 


In  recent  years,  several  states  have  embraced 
ambitious  goals  for  improving  educational 
standards.  If  states  are  to  meet  their  objec¬ 
tives  for  all  children,  however,  they  will 
need  to  address  a  number  of  crucial  issues, 
including  how  teachers  learn  to  teach  higher- 
order  skills;  how  to  mobilize  resources  and 
encourage  local  schools  to  take  the  initiative; 
and  how  to  enhance  instruction  in  poor  school 
districts  where  financial  problems,  social  ser¬ 
vice  needs,  and  instructional  deficiencies  are 
most  acute. 

This  grant  is  enabling  a  team  of  research¬ 
ers  at  Michigan  State  University  led  by  David 
K.  Cohen,  professor  in  the  College  of  Education, 
to  study  such  issues  through  case  studies  and 
in-depth  interviews  with  teachers  and  policy¬ 
makers  in  selected  urban  districts  in  California, 
Michigan,  and  South  Carolina.  In  addition  to 
writing  books  and  articles  for  scholarly  jour¬ 
nals,  the  researchers  will  prepare  reports  and 
illustrative  narratives  for  state  and  local  poli¬ 
cymakers,  teachers,  and  teacher  educators. 
Their  aim  is  to  produce  a  design  for  effective 
professional  development  for  educators  that 
can  be  used  by  states  and  school  districts.  The 
project  is  being  funded  jointly  with  the  Pew 
Charitable  Trusts. 


National  Center  on  Education  and  the  Economy 

39  State  Street,  Suite  500,  Rochester, 

NY  14614 

Two-year  grant  of $600,000  toward  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  report  ojthe  Commission  on  the  Skills 
of  the  American  Workforce 


The  National  Center  on  Education  and  the 
Economy  established  the  Commission  on 
the  Skills  of  the  American  Workforce  with 
Corporation  support  in  1989.  In  its  1990 
report,  America’s  Choice:  High  Skills  or  Low 
Wages!  the  commission  asserted  that  real  wages 
and  productivity  in  the  United  States  have 
declined  over  the  past  twenty  years  and  that 
countries  experiencing  faster  rates  of  produc¬ 
tivity  growth  are  characterized  both  by  new 
forms  of  work  organization  and  by  a  more 
highly  skilled  work  force.  The  report  called  for 
the  creation  of  a  national  education  perfor¬ 
mance  standard  that  all  students  must  meet  at 
age  sixteen,  alternative  learning  environments 
to  enable  students  who  are  not  succeeding  in 
conventional  schools  to  meet  this  standard, 
and  a  system  of  technical  and  professional  cer¬ 
tificates  for  students  and  adult  workers  who 
do  not  pursue  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

The  commission  also  recommended  that 
employers  be  given  more  incentives  to  invest 
in  the  further  education  and  training  of  work¬ 
ers  and  that  states  and  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  establish  local  employment  and  training 
boards  to  organize  and  oversee  proposed 
school-to-work  transition  programs.  This  grant 
is  enabling  the  center,  under  the  direction  of 
Betsy  Brown  Ruzzi,  to  pursue  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  report’s  proposals  at  the  national 
level,  in  pilot  states,  and  with  business  and 
education  groups. 
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National  Governors’  Association  Center  for 
Policy  Research 

Hall  of  the  States,  444  North  Capitol  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20001-1572 

One-year  grant  of  $400,000  toward  assistance 
to  states  in  implementing  national  goals for 
education  in  the  1990s 


At  the  education  summit  meeting  of 
September  1989,  President  George  Bush 
and  the  nation’s  governors  entered  into 
a  partnership  dedicated  to  setting  national 
education  goals  and  establishing  mechanisms 
for  holding  states  and  schools  accountable  for 
reaching  them.  The  governors  agreed  that  all 
students,  regardless  of  their  background  or  abil¬ 
ity,  must  be  engaged  in  the  rigorous  process  of 
acquiring  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  for 
achieving  success  in  a  changing  economy. 

The  Education  Policy  Studies  unit  of  the 
National  Governors’  Association  Center  for 
Policy  Research  works  closely  with  the  National 
Education  Goals  Panel,  which  is  responsible 
for  issuing  an  annual  “National  Report  Card” 
on  state  and  national  progress  toward  achiev¬ 
ing  the  goals.  Under  the  direction  of  Susan 
Traiman,  the  education  unit  is  creating  a  frame¬ 
work  for  determining  whether  schools  offer  all 
students  the  opportunity  to  meet  high  perfor¬ 
mance  standards.  It  is  facilitating  progress 
toward  restructuring  schools  and  helping  the 
public  understand  and  support  changes  needed 
in  education.  The  John  D.  and  Catherine  T. 
MacArthur  Foundation,  the  Pew  Charitable 
Trusts,  and  the  Lilly  Endowment  fund  specific 
components  of  these  new  activities.  The 
Corporation  is  continuing  its  support  of  the 
education  unit’s  core  activities. 


naacp  Special  Contribution  Fund 

4805  Mount  Hope  Drive,  Baltimore,  MD 
21215-3297 

Two-year  grant  of  $550, 000 for  support  of  a 
program  of  education  litigation  and  advocacy 


The  education  litigation  program  of  the 
naacp  Special  Contribution  Fund,  which  has 
received  Corporation  support  since  1972, 
has  traditionally  dealt  with  issues  of  racial 
segregation  and  educational  inequity.  As  minor¬ 
ity  students  are  coming  to  outnumber  whites  in 
many  school  districts  across  the  nation,  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  begun  to  champion  remedial  measures 
that  go  beyond  segregation  issues  to  include 
early  childhood  education,  reduced  class  size, 
minority  teacher  recruitment,  and  parental 
involvement  programs.  The  program  promotes 
more  minority  teacher  representation  on  school 
boards  and  trains  parents  to  make  informed  deci¬ 
sions  about  their  children’s  education. 

This  grant  is  enabling  the  naacp  to  hire  a 
staff  person  to  help  state  and  local  branches  in 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  influ¬ 
ence  local  school  improvement  programs  and 
state  education  policy.  The  staff  member  will  fur¬ 
ther  the  work  of  a  national  advisory  board  that 
was  recently  established  to  suggest  strategies  for 
strengthening  the  naacp’s  involvement  in  national 
education  policy  decisions. 
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Education  Commission  of  the  States 

707  Seventeenth  Street,  Suite  2700,  Denver, 
CO  80202-34 27 

Brown  University 

Coalition  of  Essential  Schools,  Box  1969, 
Providence,  RI  02912 

Two  two-year  grants  of  $350,  OOO  each  toward 
a  project  to  assist  schools,  districts,  and  states 
in  educational  reform 

Re:Learning,  established  in  1989  with 
Corporation  support,  is  the  name  of  a 
major  school  reform  effort  launched 
jointly  by  the  Education  Commission  of 
the  States  (ecs)  and  the  Coalition  of  Essential 
Schools,  ecs  works  primarily  at  the  state  level 
with  governors,  state  legislators,  and  state 
departments  of  education  to  bring  about  changes 
in  state  education  policies  and  regulations.  The 
coalition,  chaired  by  Theodore  R.  Sizer,  is  a  net¬ 
work  of  more  than  1 00  secondary  schools  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  common  vision  of  improved  school¬ 
ing.  This  vision  encompasses  closer  relationships 
between  teachers  and  students,  limits  on  pupil- 
to-teacher  ratios,  and  students’  demonstrated 
mastery  of  skills  and  knowledge. 

Eight  states  thus  far  have  become  full 
partners  in  Re:Learning,  adopting  programs  of 
secondary  school  reform  that  are  based  on  the 
coalition’s  principles  and  using  the  ecs’s  pub¬ 
lished  reform  agenda  for  state  policymakers. 
With  these  two  grants,  the  directors  are  endeav¬ 
oring  to  increase  the  number  of  partners  and 
provide  them  direct  support. 

Other  funders  include  Citibank,  ibm,  the 
Pew  Charitable  Trusts,  the  DeWitt  Wallace- 
Reader’s  Digest  Fund,  and  the  Joyce,  Southwestern 
Bell,  and  Danforth  foundations. 


Teach  for  America 

P.O.  Box  5114,  New  York,  NY  10185 
One-year  grant  oj  $300,  OOO  toward  support 


Teach  for  America  began  in  1 988  by  enlist¬ 
ing  recent  college  graduates  from  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  majors  to  teach  on  a  short-term 
basis  in  primary  and  secondary  schools. 
Modeled  on  the  Peace  Corps,  it  was  first  sug¬ 
gested  by  Princeton  University  student  Wendy 
S.  Kopp  in  a  senior  thesis  on  how  the  United 
States  could  cope  with  its  shrinking  pool  of 
teachers,  particularly  in  inner-city  areas. 

Kopp  founded  and  now  heads  the  pro¬ 
gram.  During  the  corps’  first  two  years  of  oper¬ 
ation,  1 ,200  members  taught  in  300  schools  in 
seven  states.  In  addition  to  supplying  teachers 
where  the  need  is  greatest,  Teach  for  America 
seeks  to  bring  into  the  field  talented  individuals 
who  might  not  have  considered  entering  the 
teaching  profession,  particularly  minority  can¬ 
didates  and  those  with  science  backgrounds. 
Selected  applicants  attend  a  summer  training 
institute  and  agree  to  teach  for  two  years.  With 
Corporation  support,  the  organization  is  formu¬ 
lating  a  long-range  plan  to  increase  fund-rais¬ 
ing  at  local  sites,  raise  federal  funds,  and  engage 
in  income-generating  activities. 
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Science  Education 


Puerto  Rico  Community  Foundation 

Royal  Bank  Center,  Suite  1417,  Hato  Rey, 

PR  00917 

One-year  grant  of  $74, 000 for  planning  a  pro¬ 
ject  in  adolescent  education 


Many  adolescents  in  Puerto  Rico  face 
problems  similar  to  those  experienced 
by  young  people  on  the  mainland.  One- 
half  of  Puerto  Rican  students  drop  out 
of  school;  the  unemployment  rate  among  six¬ 
teen-  to  nineteen-year-olds  is  nearly  60  per¬ 
cent;  and  the  island  has  recently  suffered  a  rapid 
rise  in  crime,  drug  abuse,  and  aids  among  young 
people.  The  Puerto  Rico  Community  Foundation 
was  established  in  1985  with  support  from  the 
Ford  and  Rockefeller  foundations  and  the 
Corporation  to  focus  the  expertise  and  resources 
of  island  business  leaders  on  problems  in  Puerto 
Rican  society.  It  has  gained  recognition  as  a 
major  community  institution  and  a  model  for 
organizing  philanthropy. 

With  this  grant,  the  foundation  is  estab¬ 
lishing  a  task  force  of  island  and  mainland  edu¬ 
cation  leaders  to  identify  key  issues  in  adolescent 
education  and  to  recommend  promising  areas 
for  intervention.  The  outcome  will  be  a  plan  for 
grant  making  in  adolescent  education,  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Corporation  and  island  policymak¬ 
ers  in  1993.  Ethel  Rios  de  Betancourt,  the  foun¬ 
dation’s  president,  and  Nelson  I.  Colon,  its  director 
of  programs,  head  the  planning  project. 


American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science 

1333  H  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20005 

Three-year  grant  of  $750, 000  toward  a 
national  project  to  reformulate  the  content  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in  sci¬ 
ence,  mathematics,  and  technology 


Cnder  a  Corporation  grant  in  1985,  the 
American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  launched  Project 
2061 ,  with  the  ambitious  goal  of  deter¬ 
mining  what  future  generations  should  know 
and  be  able  to  do  in  science,  mathematics,  and 
technology.  During  the  project’s  first  phase, 
panels  of  scholars  representing  physical  sci¬ 
ences,  engineering,  mathematics,  biological 
and  health  sciences,  social  and  behavioral  sci¬ 
ences,  and  technology  discussed  the  state  of 
knowledge  and  education  in  these  fields  and 
set  forth  their  recommendations  in  five  reports. 
These  were  integrated  into  a  summary  docu¬ 
ment  called  Sciencejor  All  Americans.  The  sec¬ 
ond  phase  has  focused  on  the  development  of 
curriculum  models  by  teams  representing  a 
cross-section  of  school  levels  and  subjects  in 
six  pilot  sites  around  the  United  States. 

This  grant,  supplemented  by  funding  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  and  the  Pew  Charitable 
Trusts,  is  enabling  the  project  to  make  a  transi¬ 
tion  to  its  third  phase,  during  which  the  pan¬ 
elists’  recommendations  will  be  implemented 
nationwide.  Under  the  direction  of  F.  James 
Rutherford,  staff  members  are  completing  the 
curriculum  models  and  preparing  ten  “  blueprints 
for  action.”  The  National  Council  on  Science  and 
Technology  Education  oversees  the  project. 
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University  of  Florida 

College  of  Education,  301  Norman  Hall, 
Gainesville,  FL  32611-2053 

Two-year  grant  oj $553, 000 for  development 
of  science  and  social  studies  curriculum  mate¬ 
rials  on  cd-rom for  middle  school  students 


During  the  1960s  and  1970s,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  (nsf),  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  spent  more  than  $100  mil¬ 
lion  in  support  of  curriculum  development  for 
precollege  science,  social  studies,  and  mathe¬ 
matics  education.  Many  of  the  resulting  materi¬ 
als  and  programs  never  found  their  way  into 
classrooms  because  teachers  had  no  way  to  learn 
about  the  curricula  and  evaluate  their  useful¬ 
ness.  In  1985  the  Corporation  provided  funds 
enabling  Mary  Budd  Rowe,  one  of  the  nation’s 
foremost  science  education  experts,  to  investigate 
the  quality  and  availability  of  science  curricular 
materials  that  had  been  developed  with  nsf  sup¬ 
port.  Rowe  pioneered  the  use  of  compact  disk 
for  read-only  memory  (cd-rom)  in  storing  the 
materials  and  enabling  curriculum  planners  and 
teachers  to  access  them.  The  cd-rom  she  pro¬ 
duced,  Science  Helper  K-8,  offers  a  wide  range 
of  science  and  mathematics  lesson  plans  for 
kindergarten  through  the  eighth  grade. 

With  this  grant,  Rowe  and  a  research 
team  are  developing  Science  Helper  II,  a 
diskette  for  teachers  and  curriculum  develop¬ 
ers  that  will  carry  four  science  programs  and 
six  social  studies  programs  for  grades  six 
through  ten.  Science  Helper  II  o ffers  an  inter¬ 
disciplinary  approach  to  middle  schools,  where 
students  often  become  alienated  from  science. 
Rowe  continues  as  principal  investigator. 


Arizona  State  University 

Graduate  College,  Tempe,  AZ  85257-2203 

Two-year  grant  of  $310,000  toward  an  inter- 
institutional  program  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
minority  students  in  graduate  schools 


A  1988  Corporation  grant  enabled  Arizona 
State  University  to  establish  Project 
1000,  a  national  effort  aimed  at  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  Hispanic  students  in 
graduate  school,  especially  in  mathematics 
and  science.  Directed  by  Gary  D.  Keller,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hispanic  literature  and  linguistics, 
the  project  encourages  Hispanic  students  to 
apply  to  up  to  ten  of  seventy-one  participat¬ 
ing  universities  and  offers  them  counseling, 
advice  about  financial  aid,  and  other  help. 
Project  members  also  work  with  Educational 
Testing  Service  (ets)  to  prepare  Hispanic  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  Graduate  Record  Examination 
(gre)  and  have  developed  a  single  applica¬ 
tion  form  that  is  accepted  by  all  participating 
graduate  schools. 

In  1990  the  project  joined  with  eighty- 
one  other  institutions  to  form  the  Coalition  to 
Increase  Minority  Doctorates.  The  project  and 
the  coalition  offer  summer  programs,  peer 
study  groups,  academic  and  career  awareness 
programs,  and  internship  programs  to  assist 
students  as  they  progress  from  precollegiate 
to  postgraduate  education.  Project  1000  will 
eventually  include  all  underrepresented  minori¬ 
ties.  This  final  grant  is  enabling  the  project 
to  expand  its  services  to  all  minority  students 
while  planning  to  be  self-sustaining.  Other 
supporters  of  the  project  include  the  Pew 
Charitable  Trusts,  ets,  the  gre  Board,  and 
Arizona  State  University. 
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aspira  Association 

1112  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  340, 
Washington,  DC  20036 

Three-year  grant  of  $300,000  toward  a  math¬ 
ematics  and  science  precollege  intervention 
program  for  Hispanic  youth 


The  aspira  Association  was  founded  in  1961 
with  the  aim  of  creating  opportunities  and 
developing  the  skills  needed  for  academic 
success  by  Puerto  Rican  and  other  Latino 
youth,  aspira  serves  approximately  1 7,000  stu¬ 
dents  and  5,000  parents  a  year  through  its 
national  office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  state 
associates  and  affiliates  in  New  York,  Illinois, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Puerto  Rico,  Florida, 
and  Connecticut.  In  1989,  with  a  planning  grant 
from  the  Corporation,  aspira  convened  a  panel 
of  mathematics  and  science  experts  and  practi¬ 
tioners  to  refine  its  Mathematics  and  Science 
Academy  (mas,  meaning  “more”  in  Spanish), 
which  is  designed  to  broaden  the  future  career 
horizons  of  Hispanic  youth  and  increase  the 
numbers  of  Hispanics  pursuing  careers  in  math¬ 
ematics,  science,  and  engineering. 

Academic-year  activities  of  mas  include 
after-school  tutorials  in  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  career  counseling  seminars,  partner¬ 
ship  programs  with  parents,  and  workshops  to 
build  self-esteem  and  communication  skills, 
while  the  summer  enrichment  program  includes 
seminars  in  mathematics,  science,  critical  think¬ 
ing,  and  goal  setting.  This  grant  is  supporting 
the  initial  implementation  of  mas  among  300 
seventh-  and  eighth-grade  students  from  two 
schools  in  Chicago. 

Luis  A.  Martinez-Perez,  aspira’s  national 
chair,  is  serving  as  national  program  director 
for  the  first  year. 


Scholastic  Productions 

730  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003 

One-year  grant  of  $300,000  toward  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  television  series  about  science  for  ele¬ 
mentary  school  children 


Scholastic  Productions  plans  a  weekly  half- 
hour  television  science  series  targeted  to 
six-  to  nine-year-olds  that  is  based  on  the 
four  books  in  the  Scholastic  Inc.  series, 
The  Magic  School  Bus.  The  school  bus  can 
shrink  to  the  size  of  a  cell  or  rocket  into  space, 
transporting  children  into  key  science  areas 
where  they  explore  facts  and  concepts.  The 
aim  is  to  introduce  children  to  basic  subjects 
that  will  be  further  developed  in  classroom 
study.  Thirty-nine  programs  are  planned  over 
three  seasons  to  cover  human  biology  and 
the  physical,  biological,  earth,  and  environ¬ 
mental  sciences.  Classroom  teachers  will 
receive  instructional  guides  with  program  sum¬ 
maries,  suggestions  for  classroom  extension, 
and  a  variety  of  science  activities. 

Scholastic  Inc.  will  promote  the  program 
through  its  eight  elementary  school  magazines 
and  other  means  of  outreach.  It  will  grant 
schools  and  teachers  the  right  to  record  pro¬ 
grams  off  the  air  for  use  in  the  classroom,  and 
the  programs  will  be  distributed  as  home  videos, 
packaged  with  companion  viewer  materials. 
This  grant  toward  development  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  series  joins  support  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Energy.  Coexecutive  producers  are  Jane 
Startz,  Scholastic  Productions’  executive  vice 
president,  and  Alison  Blank,  its  director  of 
development. 
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General 


American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Norton’s  Woods,  136  Irving  Street,  Cambridge, 
MA  02138-1996 

Two-year  grant  of  $510,  OOO for  a  project  on 
public  service  programming  in  a  multichannel 
television  marketplace 


With  some  significant  exceptions,  tele¬ 
vision’s  potential  to  serve  the  public 
interest  remains  largely  unfulfilled  in 
the  United  States.  Meanwhile,  new 
technologies  and  growing  concerns  about 
American  productivity  and  educational  stan¬ 
dards  are  prompting  fresh  discussions  of  tele¬ 
vision’s  influence  on  the  young. 

Under  this  grant,  Newton  N.  Minow,  for¬ 
mer  chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  Craig  L.  LaMay,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Media  Studies  Journal ,  are  studying 
the  potential  for  television  to  serve  the  public 
interest  in  today’s  multichannel  marketplace. 
Through  commissioned  papers  and  interviews 
with  experts,  they  are  concentrating  on  four 
areas:  television  for  children,  television  for  edu¬ 
cation,  funding  for  public  television,  and  tele¬ 
vision’s  role  in  political  campaigns.  Minow  and 
LaMay  plan  to  organize  their  findings  into  a 
book  that  defines  public-interest  programming 
in  light  of  today’s  telecommunications  market¬ 
place  and  recommends  ways  of  implementing 
that  concept  across  the  four  areas  of  concern. 


Scientists’  Institute  for  Public  Information 

355  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017 

Two-year  grant  of  $400,  OOO  toward  media 
education  projects  on  adolescent  development 
and  on  minority  children ’s  health 


Since  1963,  Scientists’  Institute  for  Public 
Information  (sipi)  has  operated  the  Media 
Resource  Service,  a  free  telephone  referral 
service  that  directs  journalists  to  experts 
on  a  wide  variety  of  scientific  and  health-care 
topics.  A  1986  Corporation  grant  enabled  staff 
members  of  the  service  to  develop  a  Child  Health 
and  Development  Project,  connecting  journal¬ 
ists  with  social,  behavioral,  and  biological  sci¬ 
entists  and  offering  them  periodic  in-depth  brief¬ 
ings  by  panels  of  authorities  on  child  health 
and  development.  In  1990  the  project  turned 
its  attention  to  adolescent  development  and 
minority  children’s  health.  This  renewal  grant 
is  enabling  the  service  to  continue  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  these  two  areas.  Regional  panels  will 
focus  on  youth  development  issues,  and  dis¬ 
cussions  on  youth  issues  will  be  held  for  pro¬ 
fessional  associations  of  journalists  and  other 
trade  and  media  groups. 

The  service  will  continue  to  distribute  sipi 
News,  a  monthly  column  on  science  and  health 
directed  to  minority-owned  media,  and  dis¬ 
seminate  edited  print  and  audiotape  transcripts 
of  sipi  sessions  to  print  and  broadcast  media. 
The  project  also  receives  support  from  the 
Foundation  for  Child  Development  and  the  Ford 
and  William  T.  Grant  foundations. 
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The  Carter  Center 

One  Copenhill,  Atlanta,  GA  30307 

Seven-month  grant  oj  $360, 000  toward  plan¬ 
ning  the  Atlanta  Project 


Since  its  founding  in  1982,  the  Carter  Center 
of  Emory  University,  headed  by  former  pres¬ 
ident  Jimmy  Carter,  has  established  an 
impressive  record  in  conflict  resolution, 
election  monitoring  in  countries  emerging  from 
dictatorships,  and  child  health.  Withal,  it  is  sit¬ 
uated  in  a  city  that  has  high  infant  mortality  and 
ranks  second  in  the  proportion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  living  below  the  official  poverty  level. 

In  1991  center-sponsored  conversations 
among  local  leaders  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Atlanta  Project,  a  collaboration  of  corporations, 
private  and  public  agencies,  and  concerned  cit¬ 
izens  to  deal  with  the  interrelated  problems  of 
housing,  education,  criminal  justice,  and  health 
and  human  services  in  the  city’s  twenty  poor¬ 
est  neighborhoods,  where  some  500,000  peo¬ 
ple  live.  The  Corporation  is  working  with  the 
center  to  identify  organizations  and  researchers 
as  participants  in  several  planning  conferences. 
They  are  expected  to  help  the  project  draw  on 
successful  efforts  to  reduce  urban  poverty  and 
its  associated  ills  and  become  a  model  for  other 
cities  of  local  leadership  mobilization. 


The  Urban  Institute 

2100  M  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20037 

One-year  grant  of  $333, 000 for  a  public  policy 
project  to  promote  the  well-being  of  children 


The  Urban  Institute’s  “Children’s 
Roundtable,”  under  the  overall  direction  of 
economist  and  senior  fellow  Isabel  V. 
Sawhill,  seeks  to  link  high-level  policy¬ 
makers  with  scholars  and  practitioners  in  a  con¬ 
tinuing  dialogue  about  the  problems  facing  chil¬ 
dren  and  appropriate  policy  responses.  Three 
roundtables  held  in  1991  addressed  government- 
guaranteed  child-support  payments  to  custodial 
single  parents,  the  tax  treatment  of  families  with 
children,  and  the  federal  use  of  incentives  to 
achieve  educational  excellence. 

As  a  result  of  these  meetings,  institute 
staff  members  have  been  invited  to  review  draft 
federal  legislation.  They  have  distributed  policy 
papers  on  these  and  other  matters  to  policy¬ 
makers,  analysts,  and  journalists.  The  roundtable 
has  also  held  a  retreat  for  members  of  Congress 
and  governors  for  off-the-record,  intensive  dis¬ 
cussions  of  such  topics  as  family  and  commu¬ 
nity  support,  education,  primary  health  care, 
income  support,  and  mechanisms  of  financing 
children’s  programs.  Subsequent  meetings  will 
deal  with  the  quality  of  parenting,  tax  relief  for 
families  with  children,  welfare  reform,  integrated 
services  for  children,  school  choice,  and  appren¬ 
ticeship  programs  for  youth. 
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The  Urban  Institute 

2100  M  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20037 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $292, 000 for  research 
and  writing  by  Isabel  V.  Sawhill  on  national 
domestic  policy 


The  United  States  is  divided  and  uncertain 
about  how  to  overcome  the  stagnating 
incomes,  increased  income  inequality,  and 
growing  poverty  among  families  with  chil¬ 
dren.  Why  has  so  little  progress  been  made  in 
addressing  these  problems  effectively?  Under 
a  further  grant  to  the  Urban  Institute,  Isabel  V. 
Sawhill  is  examining  this  question. 

Sawhill,  an  authority  on  social  welfare 
and  domestic  policies,  formerly  directed  the 
National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy 
and  codirected  a  study  of  the  effects  of  the 
Reagan  administration’s  budget,  tax,  and  reg¬ 
ulatory  policies  on  various  population  groups. 
She  is  drawing  on  this  experience  to  conduct 
new  research  into  the  twin  problems  of  lag¬ 
ging  economic  growth  and  income  inequality 
for  publication  as  a  book  for  a  general  audience. 
Sawhill  will  examine  the  causes  of  such  prob¬ 
lems  and  lay  out  a  set  of  ameliorative  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  policies.  Finally,  she  will 
analyze  the  current  capacity  of  the  political 
system  to  address  these  domestic  concerns. 


National  Academy  of  Social  Insurance 

1776  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite 
615,  Washington,  DC  20036-2188 

Three-year  grant  oj  $300, 000  toward  a  project 
on  health  security  for  America’s  children 


The  National  Academy  of  Social  Insurance, 
with  more  than  300  members,  has 
received  Corporation  support  since  its 
inception  in  1986  to  improve  public 
understanding  of  Social  Security  and  related 
programs. 

With  this  grant  the  academy  is  carrying 
out  a  three-year  project,  “Reforming  American 
Health  Care  Financing:  Policy  and  Administrative 
Choices.”  As  part  of  this  effort,  the  academy 
will  monitor  recent  and  proposed  health-care 
policies  toward  children,  promote  research  on 
adolescents’  needs  for  access  to  personal  health¬ 
care  services,  and  offer  a  forum  for  social  insur¬ 
ance  and  health-care  financing  experts  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  health  needs  of  infants,  children,  and 
pregnant  women.  Corporation  support  will  also 
be  used  to  commission  papers,  hold  meetings 
of  media  professionals  and  congressional  and 
executive  branch  staff  members,  publish  con¬ 
ference  proceedings,  and  provide  opinion  pieces 
by  experts  for  publication  by  the  national  press. 
Robert  M.  Ball,  former  commissioner  of  Social 
Security,  founded  and  chairs  the  academy. 
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National  Commission  on  Children 

1 1 1 1  Eighteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  810, 
Washington,  DC  20036 

Fifteen-month  grant  of  $200, 000  toward  sup¬ 
port  of  dissemination  and  public  education 
activities 


stablished  in  1 989  “to  serve  as  a  forum  on 
behalf  of  the  children  of  the  nation,”  the 
National  Commission  on  Children  is  a 
congressionally  mandated,  bipartisan, 
thirty-four-member  body  whose  1991  report, 
Beyond  Rhetoric:  A  New  American  Agenda  for 
Children  and  Families ,  delineates  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  parents,  communities,  and  the 
larger  society  for  improving  children’s  health 
and  well-being. 

With  this  grant,  which  supplements  con¬ 
gressional  funding  for  dissemination  and  fol¬ 
low-up  activities,  commission  members  are 
working  to  increase  public  awareness  of  prob¬ 
lems  that  threaten  the  health  of  American  chil¬ 
dren  and  translating  their  recommendations 
into  strategic  steps  for  federal,  state,  and  com¬ 
munity  policymakers  as  well  as  leaders  of  pri¬ 
vate  religious  and  secular  organizations.  A 
media  resource  book,  symposia  for  journal¬ 
ists,  and  articles  and  opinion  pieces  for  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  are  planned,  as  are 
forums  enabling  leaders  from  various  sectors 
to  examine  the  applicability  of  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  recommendations  to  specific  regions 
and  bringing  together  political  candidates  to 
address  a  broad  range  of  issues  affecting  chil¬ 
dren  and  families. 

Senator  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV  chairs  the 
commission;  Cheryl  D.  Hayes  is  executive 
director. 


New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 

2  East  103rd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10029 

Seven-month  grant  of  $75, 000  toward  support 
of  the  Mayoral  Commission  on  the  Health  and 
Hospitals  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York 


A  recent  report  by  the  New  York  State 
Council  on  Children  and  Families  doc¬ 
uments  the  serious  problems  of 
increased  poverty  and  deteriorated 
health  status  among  New  York  City  families 
and  children,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are 
served  by  the  municipal  health  and  hospitals 
system.  This  grant  supported  the  Mayoral  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Health  and  Hospitals  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  operates  the 
city’s  public  hospitals,  emergency  services, 
and  outpatient  facilities. 

Under  the  direction  of  Diana  Fortuna, 
commission  members  visited  all  the  facilities 
operated  by  the  corporation  and  heard  testi¬ 
mony  from  expert  witnesses  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  variety  of  constituencies  concerned 
with  the  New  York  City  health-care  system. 
They  also  collected  data  relating  specifically 
to  pediatric  and  adolescent  care,  including 
information  on  access  to  health-care  facili¬ 
ties.  Their  findings  are  to  be  reported  directly 
to  the  mayor  in  the  fall  of  1992.  The  com¬ 
mission  also  received  funding  from  the  City  of 
New  York  and  in-kind  services  from  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine. 
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Discretionary  Grants 


Alliance  for  Young  Families,  Boston,  MA 
Toward  research  on  and  analysis  of  adolescent 
health  services  in  Massachusetts,  $25,000 

American  Psychiatric  Association,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  an  award  for  research  in  psychiatry, 
$25,000 

American  Public  Health  Association, 
Washington,  DC 

Toward  a  report  on  the  national  state  of  public 
health,  $25,000 

The  Aspen  Institute,  Queenstown,  MD 
Toward  a  conference  on  media  literacy,  $25,000 

The  Aspen  Institute,  Queenstown,  MD 
Toward  support  of  the  Aspen  Domestic  Strategy 
Group,  $15,000 

Avance-San  Antonio,  San  Antonio,  TX 

For  a  meeting  on  the  national  dissemination  of 

the  Parent  Education  Program,  $25,000 

Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA 
For  recoding  data  from  the  Brookline  Early 
Education  Project  to  allow  comparative  research 
on  other  early  intervention  programs,  $8,500 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  National  Council,  New 
York,  NY 

Toward  support  of  an  urban  scouting  program  of 
the  Greater  New  York  Councils,  $25,000 

Center  for  a  New  Generation,  Stanford,  CA 
Toward  support  of  a  community-wide  program 
for  children  and  adolescents  in  East  Palo  Alto, 
California,  $25,000 


Child  Care  Employee  Project,  Oakland,  CA 
Toward  advocacy  about  improving  the  working 
conditions  and  pay  of  child  care  workers,  $25,000 

Children's  Defense  Fund,  Washington,  DC 
For  meetings  on  state  implementation  of  federal 
child  care  legislation,  $25,000 

Family  Service  America,  Milwaukee,  W1 
Toward  dissemination  of  The  State  of  Families, 
3:  Losing  Direction:  Families,  Human  Resource 
Development,  and  Economic  Performance, 
$18,250 

Fund  for  New  York  City  Public  Education,  New 
York,  NY 

For  meetings  to  plan  an  early  education  initia¬ 
tive,  $25,000 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  MD 
For  a  project  on  the  implementation  of  injury 
prevention  and  control  programs  in  state  health 
agencies,  $24,900 

Joint  Centerfor  Political  and  Economic  Studies, 
Washington,  DC 

For  updating  and  reprinting  Young  Black  Males 
in  Jeopardy:  Risk  Factors  and  Intervention 
Strategies,  $16,000 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Toward  a  conference  on  adolescent  health  and 
development  in  the  Americas,  $13,300 

National  Center  on  Education  and  the  Economy, 
Rochester,  NY 

For  dissemination  of  a  book  on  education  and  the 
economy  titled  Thinking  for  a  Living,  $12,000 
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University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel 
Hill,  NC 

Toward  development  of  high-quality  child  care 
standards  for  family  day-care  providers,  $25,000 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  University  Park, 
PA 

Toward  support  of  an  independent  review  of 
Quest  programs,  $5,000 

The  Rockefeller  University,  New  York,  NY 
Toward  a  program  to  strengthen  science  educa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City,  $25,000 

Southport  Institute  for  Policy  Analysis, 
Washington,  DC 

Toward  an  assessment  of  basic  skills  instruction 
in  the  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Training 
(jobs)  Program,  $25,000 

Stanford  University,  Stanford,  CA 
As  a  final  grant  for  a  project  to  improve  the  devel¬ 
opment,  selection,  and  use  of  school  textbooks 
in  California,  $25,000 

Stanford  University,  Stanford,  CA 
For  a  project  to  improve  the  development,  selec¬ 
tion,  and  use  of  school  textbooks  in  California, 
$14,000 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  NY 

Toward  a  workshop  on  learning  and  technol¬ 
ogy,  $25,000 

Training  America  for  Tomorrow,  Hoboken,  NJ 
Toward  planning  an  interactive  multimedia  high 
school  physics  course,  $25,000 


The  Urban  Institute,  Washington,  DC 
For  a  study  of  the  educational  performance  of 
public  housing  students  in  middle-income  and 
low-income  neighborhood  schools,  $25,000 
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Strengthening  Human  Resources  in 
Developing  Countries 


The  grant  program,  Strengthening  Human 
Resources  in  Developing  Countries,  con¬ 
centrates  on  present  and  former  British 
overseas  Commonwealth  African  and 
Caribbean  countries,  with  a  more  limited  inter¬ 
est  in  the  United  States-Mexico  border  and 
Mexico.  It  has  one  overarching  purpose,  to 
enhance  the  capabilities  of  policymakers, 
researchers,  and  communities  in  these  regions  to 
pursue  the  goals  of  development,  particularly  in 
scientific  and  technological  endeavor  and  in  the 
healthy  development  of  women  and  girls. 

The  trend  toward  more  openness  and 
accountability  in  the  political  environments  of 
many  developing  countries,  among  other  effects, 
is  reducing  constraints  on  the  free  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  across  national  borders.  In  this  new  era, 
governments  and  the  private  sector  have  come 
to  recognize  the  need  to  integrate  science  and 
technology  into  their  development  plans  and  pri¬ 
orities  if  they  are  to  continue  to  make  social  and 
economic  progress  in  the  twenty-first  century.  The 
Corporation  is  attempting  to  further  this  process 
in  its  subprogram  areas. 

Under  science  and  technology  for  devel¬ 
opment,  support  is  being  given  to  advance  inter¬ 
disciplinary  and  intersectoral  research  aimed  at 
shaping  national  and  regional  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams  for  development  in  science,  technology, 
and  health.  Funds  are  going  to  help  build  indige¬ 
nous  institutional  support  for  this  research:  to 
develop  the  information  systems  that  increase 
scholarly  access  to  international  research  knowl¬ 


edge;  to  promote  interdisciplinary  networks  of 
social  and  medical  scientists  and  other  “link¬ 
age”  efforts;  and  to  further  voluntary  sector 
approaches  to  local  and  national  development. 

In  maternal  and  child  health,  a  strong  invest¬ 
ment  has  been  made  in  research  toward  improv¬ 
ing  prenatal  and  obstetric  care.  A  principal  thrust 
has  been  the  Prevention  of  Maternal  Mortality 
Network,  based  in  West  Africa  and  assisted  by 
Columbia  University’s  Center  for  Population  and 
Family  Health  in  the  School  of  Public  Health. 
Several  other  projects  address  the  need  to 
improve  women’s  health,  education,  and  legal 
status  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  the  Caribbean. 

The  subprogram  on  South  African  devel¬ 
opment  focuses  specifically  on  the  development 
of  women’s  leadership  potential  and  the  need  to 
integrate  women  fully  into  decision-making 
processes  in  a  racially  integrated  state. 

In  a  small  subprogram  called  public 
understanding  of  development,  the  Corporation 
has  made  a  number  of  policy-related  grants. 
Henceforth,  more  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
promoting  collaboration  among,  and  outreach 
by,  the  various  research  networks  supported. 
The  Corporation,  therefore,  does  not  accept 
unsolicited  proposals  in  this  category. 

In  the  years  ahead,  the  foundation  will 
continue  to  support  science  and  technology  for 
development  and  women’s  health  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  link  these  issues  more  closely  to  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  transitions  under 
way  in  developing  countries. 
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Science  and  Technology  for  Development 


American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science 

1333  H  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20005 

One-year  grant  of  $443,000  toward  a  program 
to  strengthen  the  scientific  and  technological 
infrastructure  in  sub-Saharan  Africa 


Following  a  meeting  in  1984  of  science  and 
engineering  societies  from  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  the  United  States,  and  Europe,  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  (aaas)  began  working  closely  with 
African  institutions  to  facilitate  their  access  to 
science  and  technology  information.  The  aaas 
inaugurated  a  journal  distribution  program  that 
has  grown  to  involve  more  than  250  recipient 
institutions  in  thirty-eight  African  countries. 

Recently,  Lisbeth  A.  Levey,  the  journal 
program’s  manager,  and  her  colleagues  have 
begun  to  explore  how  cd-rom  (compact  disk  for 
read-only  memory)  subscriptions  might  replace 
hard  copies  of  journals.  They  have  assessed  the 
current  use  of  cd-rom  technology  in  Africa,  com¬ 
piled  a  database  of  cd-rom  donors  to  African  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  helped  organize  workshops  with 
African  policymakers  and  researchers  to  promote 
its  adoption.  The  program  is  also  documenting 
the  efforts  of  African  libraries  to  obtain  databases 
and  other  research  literature  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  assisting  them. 

This  grant  continues  Corporation  support 
for  the  journal  distribution  program  and  associ¬ 
ated  activities.  It  further  supports  a  new  work¬ 
shop  on  the  potential  of  African  scientific  and  aca¬ 
demic  groups  to  be  linked  electronically  on  the 
continent  and  with  other  regions,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  international  steering  committee. 


African  Academy  of  Sciences 

P.O.  Box  14798,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

One-year  grant  oj  $300,000  toward  publica¬ 
tions,  networking  of  African  scientific  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  general  support 


The  African  Academy  of  Sciences,  chaired 
by  entomologist  and  educator  Thomas 
R.  Odhiambo,  was  established  in  1985 
following  a  meeting  at  the  Third  World 
Organization  of  Sciences  to  mobilize  a  broad 
range  of  African  scientific  talents  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  for  work  on  national  development. 
Through  its  various  programs  it  draws  the  sci¬ 
entific  and  business  communities  together  with 
the  public  sector  to  discuss  such  issues  as 
drought,  desertification,  food  production,  and 
regional  conflict. 

The  academy  publishes  a  directory  of 
African  scientists  in  all  disciplines;  a  scien¬ 
tific  journal,  Discovery  and  Innovation ;  and  a 
quarterly  newsletter,  Whydah,  which  keeps 
researchers  informed  about  work  in  progress 
by  others  and  about  forthcoming  conferences 
and  symposia.  It  also  publishes  profiles  of 
African  scientists  and  scientific  institutions  and 
is  identifying  ways  to  popularize  science  in 
Africa.  The  Corporation  has  supported  the  acad¬ 
emy  since  1988.  This  grant  was  supplemented 
by  funding  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
the  John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur 
Foundation,  the  Swedish  Agency  for  Research 
Cooperation  with  Developing  Countries,  the 
Norwegian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Canada,  the  International  Devel¬ 
opment  Research  Centre  of  Canada,  the  U.S. 
National  Research  Council,  and  unesco. 
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Kenya  Medical  Research  Institute 

P.O.  Box  54840,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Three-year  grant  of $153, 000 for  an  informa¬ 
tion  management  system 


Originally  established  as  a  clinical  research 
center  of  the  University  of  Nairobi  Medical 
School,  the  Kenya  Medical  Research 
Institute  has  expanded  to  become  an  inter¬ 
nationally  recognized  site  for  basic  research  in 
the  biomedical  sciences  and  applied  research  in 
epidemiology  and  the  social  sciences,  account¬ 
able  to  the  National  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology.  Currently  it  is  working  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  malaria  vaccine  and  new  chemother¬ 
apeutic  regimes  for  aids.  In  1987  the  institute, 
with  support  from  the  Corporation,  assessed  its 
computing  needs.  The  resulting  report,  which 
identified  training  in  and  access  to  computers 
as  a  high  priority,  recommended  a  strategy  for 
acquiring  computer  equipment  for  the  research 
scientists,  for  developing  administrative  appli¬ 
cations,  and  for  ensuring  compatibility  with  soft¬ 
ware  libraries  throughout  the  world. 

This  grant  is  enabling  the  institute’s  direc¬ 
tor,  Davy  K.  Koech,  a  biomedical  research  sci¬ 
entist,  to  oversee  the  implementation  of  that 
strategy.  In  addition  to  purchasing  microcom¬ 
puters  and  research  software  and  training  staff, 
the  institute  is  providing  literature  reference 
facilities  and  working  to  improve  data  man¬ 
agement  for  research,  finance,  personnel,  and 
administration.  It  is  also  endeavoring  to  improve 
electronic  communications  among  its  nine 
research  centers. 


University  of  Dar  es  Salaam 

University  Library,  P.O.  Box  35092,  Dar  es 
Salaam,  Tanzania 

Two-year  grant  of  $48, 000  toward  acquiring 
cd-rom  technology  for  the  university  library 


The  constraints  on  telecommunications  in 
African  countries  often  do  not  permit  on¬ 
line  access  to  computerized  databases  of 
international  scientific  research  literature. 
Increasingly,  research  libraries  in  African  coun¬ 
tries  are  therefore  subscribing  to  research  data¬ 
bases  on  cd-rom  (compact  disk  for  read-only 
memory)  disks,  which  store  large  quantities  of 
bibliographic  material  that  can  be  quickly  retrieved 
by  a  microcomputer.  Although  foreign  exchange 
is  needed  for  subscriptions,  cd-rom  may  entail 
lower  recurrent  costs  than  do  subscriptions  to 
“hard  copy”  journals. 

This  grant  is  enabling  the  University  of 
Dar  es  Salaam  to  acquire  cd-rom  technology  and 
subscriptions  for  its  library,  which  serves  about 
5,000  students  and  650  teaching  and  research 
faculty  members.  The  cd-rom  system  will,  among 
other  benefits,  allow  users  to  keep  abreast  of  cur¬ 
rent  developments  in  their  fields  and  assist  in 
identifying  literature  to  be  obtained,  cd-rom  will 
also  enable  the  university’s  librarians  to  conduct 
literature  searches  for  other  higher  education 
institutions  in  Tanzania. 
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Harvard  University 

Harvard  Medical  School,  25  Shattuck  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02115 

Two-year  grant  of  $604, 000  toward  a  collabo¬ 
rative  training  program  with  African  institu¬ 
tions  in  health  and  behavioral  research 


In  1989  a  discretionary  grant  enabled  Arthur 
Kleinman,  now  chairman  of  the  department 
of  social  medicine  at  Harvard  Medical  School, 
to  begin  planning  a  model  program  for  pro¬ 
moting  health  and  human  behavioral  research 
and  training  in  East  Africa.  A  subsequent  grant 
supported  the  first  two  years  of  the  resulting  fel¬ 
lowship  program  focused  on  the  universities  of 
Dar  es  Salaam  and  Nairobi  in  Tanzania  and 
Kenya,  respectively. 

Annually  a  total  of  eight  fellows,  four  from 
each  university,  have  spent  ten  months  at 
Harvard  receiving  advanced  training  in  health 
and  social  science  theories  and  methodologies, 
developing  proposals  for  implementation  on  their 
return  home,  and  planning  research  and  train¬ 
ing  at  their  institutions.  The  program  aims  ulti¬ 
mately  to  provide  African  universities  with  insti¬ 
tutional  models  for  generating  the  interdisciplinary 
research  in  health  and  human  behavior  that  is 
crucial  for  the  formulation  of  effective  national 
health  policy. 


University  of  Ibadan 

Department  of  Economics,  Ibadan,  Nigeria 

Forty-two-month  grant  of  $300, 000 for  train¬ 
ing  and  research  in  health  policy  in  Nigeria 


In  1988  the  Corporation  joined  the  Pew 
Charitable  Trusts,  the  World  Bank,  and  the 
World  Health  Organization  in  organizing  the 
International  Health  Policy  Program  (ihpp)  to 
encourage  the  more  effective  allocation  of  devel¬ 
oping  countries’  scarce  resources  for  better  health 
care.  Through  grants  to  universities  and  a  health 
ministry,  the  Corporation  has  supported  ihpp  pro¬ 
grams  in  Kenya,  Nigeria,  Tanzania,  and  Uganda. 
With  a  prior  grant,  a  team  at  the  University  of 
Ibadan  investigated  the  supply  and  utilization  of 
health  services  in  Nigeria. 

The  current  grant  is  permitting  team  mem¬ 
bers  to  develop  a  detailed  model  of  health-care 
demand  and  calculate  health-care  costs  as  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  household  income  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  burden  of  illness  carried  by  different 
income  groups.  They  are  also  focusing  on  ineffi¬ 
ciencies  and  inequities  in  the  allocation  of  health¬ 
care  resources.  The  principal  investigators  — 
Ginigeme  F.  Mbanefoh,  a  Fulbright  scholar  and 
associate  professor  of  economics,  and  Adedoyin 
Soyibo,  chief  research  analyst  and  senior  eco¬ 
nomics  lecturer,  both  at  the  University  of  Ibadan 
—  and  several  younger  analysts  are  pursuing 
short-term  study  in  health  economics  at  univer¬ 
sities  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  elsewhere 
in  Africa.  In  addition,  team  members  are  devel¬ 
oping  a  graduate  course  in  health  economics  at 
the  university.  The  aim  is  to  create  Nigeria’s  first 
formal  training  program  in  the  field. 
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Institute  of  International  Education 

809  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York,  NY 
10017-3580 

Twenty-two-month  grant  oj  $35,000  toward 
an  evaluation  ojthe  International  Health 
Policy  Program 


This  grant  joins  funds  from  the  Pew 
Charitable  Trusts  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
current  activities  of  the  International 
Health  Policy  Program,  particularly  its 
efforts  to  develop  health  policy  training  and 
research  in  national  institutions.  The  evalua¬ 
tors  are  Robert  S.  Northrup,  a  senior  health  pro¬ 
gram  manager  who  leads  a  program  on  primary 
care  and  health  services  at  Brown  University’s 
International  Health  Institute,  and  Samuel  Paul, 
a  specialist  in  management  institutions  in  devel¬ 
oping  countries,  formerly  at  the  World  Bank. 


University  of  Dar  es  Salaam 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  P.O.  Box  35051, 
Dar  es  Salaam,  Nigeria 

Three-year  grant  of  $250, 000 for  health  policy 
training  and  research 


The  world  economic  crises  of  the  early  1 980s 
led  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  World  Bank  to  impose  on  developing 
countries,  as  a  condition  for  receiving  fur¬ 
ther  loans,  a  variety  of  “structural  adjustment” 
reforms  —  principally  new  fiscal  and  exchange- 
rate  policies  to  reduce  the  debt  burden  and 
improve  the  balance  of  payments.  To  achieve 
these  results  quickly,  countries  were  urged  to 
make  major  cuts  in  public  spending.  The 
adverse  impact  of  these  adjustments  on 
health-care  delivery  and  health  status  in 
Tanzania  is  the  core  research  topic  for  a  team 
of  researchers  at  the  University  of  Dar  es 
Salaam  and  staff  members  of  Tanzania’s 
Ministry  of  Health.  The  team,  supported  by 
the  Corporation  since  1988  under  the  auspices 
of  the  International  Health  Policy  Program, 
undertook  an  analysis  of  what  effect  the  new  eco¬ 
nomic  constraints  would  have  on  the  country’s 
essential  drug  program. 

In  addition  to  funding  expansion  of  the 
study,  the  Corporation  is  enabling  team  mem¬ 
bers  to  receive  advanced  training  for  careers  in 
health  policy  and  health  economics  and  to  dis¬ 
seminate  their  research  findings  through  semi¬ 
nars  and  workshops.  Leading  the  team  are 
Gaspar  K.  Munishi,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  social 
sciences  at  the  university;  A.  D.  Kiwara,  head 
of  the  newly  formed  Institute  of  Development 
Studies  at  the  Muhimbili  Medical  Center;  and 
Konrad  Mmuni,  chief  medical  officer  at  the 
Ministry  of  Health. 
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Eastern  and  Southern  African  Universities 
Research  Programme 

P.O.  Box  35048,  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania 

Six-month  grant  of  $50,000  toward  updating 
a  directory  of  research  in  eastern  and  southern 
Africa 


The  Eastern  and  Southern  African 
Universities  Research  Programme,  whose 
executive  director  is  T.  Luta  Maliyamkono, 
comprises  the  major  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  fifteen  member  countries.  It  was 
launched  in  1979  as  the  result  of  a  Corporation- 
funded  conference  in  Dar  es  Salaam  at  which 
governments,  regional  centers  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing,  donor  agencies,  and  nongovernmental 
organizations  discussed  the  role  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  regional  social  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment  and  the  need  for  institutional  capacity 
building. 

From  its  secretariat  in  Dar  es  Salaam,  the 
program,  through  a  variety  of  information  and 
communication  activities,  advocates  research 
on  the  relationship  between  education  and 
development.  It  encourages  North/South  col¬ 
laboration  in  research,  consultancies,  work¬ 
shops,  and  training  programs.  Between  1988 
and  1989  the  program  jointly  published,  with 
the  Pan-African  Development  and  Information 
System  of  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Commission  for  Africa,  a  comprehensive  direc¬ 
tory  of  continuing  and  completed  research  in 
the  region,  with  profiles  of  the  research  climate 
of  each  country.  This  grant  enabled  the  program 
to  update  and  reprint  the  directory. 


Harvard  University 

Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  665 
Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02115 

One-year  grant  of  $50,000  toward  planning 
an  international  executive  seminar  for  senior 
health  policymakers 


In  its  1 990  report,  Health  Research:  Essential 
Link  to  Equity  in  Development,  the 
Commission  for  Health  Research  for 
Development,  an  independent  interna¬ 
tional  body  then  based  at  Harvard  University’s 
School  of  Public  Health,  noted  the  absence  of 
programs  to  enhance  policy  and  management 
skills  among  senior  health  policymakers  in 
developing  countries.  To  help  overcome  this 
problem,  the  commission  developed  the  concept 
of  essential  national  health  research  as  a  way 
for  countries  to  establish  priorities  in  three  areas: 
improved  health  policy  and  management,  coun¬ 
try-specific  health  research,  and  additions  to 
the  world’s  knowledge  base  in  health. 

This  grant  is  enabling  Adetokunbo  0. 
Lucas,  professor  of  international  health  at  the 
school’s  department  of  population  science  and 
director  of  its  international  health  programs,  and 
Karin  Dumbaugh,  instructor  in  health  policy 
and  management  at  the  school,  to  plan  a  series 
of  international  training  seminars  for  senior 
health  policymakers  from  developing  countries. 
Teaching  materials  are  being  tested  in  a  pilot 
seminar  to  be  held  in  April  1 993  at  Harvard.  The 
seminars,  if  they  continue,  are  expected  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  cadre  of  senior  executives  committed  to 
incorporating  essential  national  health  research 
into  national  policymaking. 
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Africa  Leadership  Foundation 

821  United  Nations  Plaza,  Seventh  Floor,  New 
York,  NY  10017 

One-year  grant  of $210,000  toward  support  oj 
the  Africa  Leadership  Forum 


The  Africa  Leadership  Forum  of  the  African 
Leadership  Foundation  has  received 
Corporation  support  since  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1988.  Chaired  by  Olusegun  0. 
Obasanjo,  former  head  of  state  of  Nigeria,  the 
forum  seeks  to  address  the  long-term  problems 
impeding  African  development  and  to  nurture 
and  strengthen  leadership  and  cooperation  in 
the  search  for  national  and  regional  solutions.  It 
holds  annual  meetings  of  leaders  in  government, 
business,  academia,  the  military,  and  other  fields 
from  Africa  and  other  regions  and  convenes  less 
formal  dialogues  in  Nigeria  on  a  regular  basis. 

In  1991  the  forum  held  a  conference  in 
Kampala,  Uganda,  that  mapped  out  a  frame¬ 
work  for  governance  and  development  in  Africa 
and  stressed  democratization  as  a  prerequisite. 
Subsequently  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
(oau)  formally  acknowledged  the  linkage  of  secu¬ 
rity,  stability,  development,  and  cooperation  in 
Africa.  The  forum  is  currently  working  with  the 
oau  to  follow  up  on  the  conclusions  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  In  addition,  it  has  launched  The  African 
Forum ,  a  journal  on  leadership  and  development. 

This  grant  renews  Corporation  support. 
The  United  Nations  Development  Program,  the 
John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation, 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  U.N.  Economic 
Commission  for  Africa,  the  African  Development 
Bank,  the  oau,  Nigerian  corporations,  and  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  also  contribute. 


African  Academy  of  Sciences 

P.O.  Box  14798,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Eight-month  grant  of  $50,000  toward  consul¬ 
tations  on  the feasibility  of  a  foundation  for 
science  and  technology  in  Africa 


In  1991  the  Corporation  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  supported  a  preliminary  study 
under  the  aegis  of  the  African  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  determine  whether  current  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  conditions  were  suitable  for 
establishing  an  Africa-wide  foundation  to  chan¬ 
nel  support  for  research  and  development  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology.  The  study  team  met  with 
donors  in  Scandinavian  countries,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  and  France  and  with  staff  members  at 
the  International  Foundation  for  Science,  the  United 
Nations  Children’s  Fund,  the  United  Nations 
Development  Program,  and  U.S.  foundations. 

In  Africa  the  team  attended  meetings  with 
representatives  of  more  than  twenty-five  regional, 
international,  and  national  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  research  and  development  institutions 
as  well  as  with  research  councils  and  ministries 
in  Botswana,  Nigeria,  and  Zimbabwe.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  those  contacted  concluded  that  an  exper¬ 
imental  program  based  in  an  existing  institu¬ 
tion  would  be  worth  considering. 

With  this  grant,  academy  staff  members 
and  the  study  consultants  are  holding  more  sys¬ 
tematic  discussions  with  the  major  African 
regional  institutions  and  with  selected  African 
governments  that  could  become  core  donors. 
They  are  also  exploring  with  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  and 
foundations  in  the  United  States  the  legal  ram¬ 
ifications  and  financial  requirements  of  a  pan- 
African  grant-making  institution. 
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Synergos  Institute 

100  East  85th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10028 

One -year  grant  of  $50,000  toward  strengthen¬ 
ing  local  philanthropy  in  Zimbabwe  and 
Ghana 


Few  privately  endowed  grant-making 
foundations  exist  in  developing  coun¬ 
tries,  and  individual  and  corporate  giv¬ 
ing  is  similarly  limited.  As  a  result, 
almost  all  support  for  the  voluntary  sector 
comes  from  national  or  foreign  governments. 
Many  observers  believe  that  if  this  sector  is 
to  take  creative  and  independent  approaches 
to  national  development,  a  significant  core  of 
funding  must  be  generated  by  sources  inde¬ 
pendent  of  partisan  politics  and  the  powerful 
influences  of  government.  The  Synergos 
Institute,  founded  in  1987  to  identify  innov¬ 
ative  solutions  to  poverty  in  the  developing 
world,  has  begun  selecting  countries  where 
individuals  and  businesses  are  interested  in 
working  with  external  donors  to  create  pri¬ 
vate  foundations  to  support  local  develop¬ 
ment  initiatives.  Synergos,  under  its  presi¬ 
dent  Peggy  Dulany  and  its  executive  director 
S.  Bruce  Schearer,  has  begun  to  explore  with 
government  agencies,  donors,  and  local  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  the  possibility  of 
establishing  endowed  national  foundations  in 
Zimbabwe  and  Ghana.  This  grant  is  enabling 
Synergos  and  others  interested  to  move  for¬ 
ward  with  the  idea. 

Synergos ’s  effort  will  include  exchanges 
between  the  planning  groups  in  the  various 
countries  and  analyzing  and  disseminating  phil¬ 
anthropic  and  other  measures  to  promote  sup¬ 
port  of  indigenous  philanthropic  institutions. 


University  of  California,  San  Francisco 

School  of  Medicine,  1388  Sutter  Street, 
Eleventh  Floor,  San  Francisco,  CA  94109 

Five-month  grant  of  $54,000  toward  assessing 
the feasibility  of  an  international  organization 
on  social  and  health  sciences 


At  a  1991  meeting  supported  in  part  by 
the  Corporation,  health  and  social  sci¬ 
entists  from  developed  and  developing 
countries  and  representatives  from  the 
journal  Social  Science  and  Medicine ,  the 
International  Union  for  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Population,  the  International  Development 
Research  Centre,  the  United  Nations  Children’s 
Fund,  and  the  World  Health  Organization 
agreed  to  prepare  a  proposal  to  assess  the  fea¬ 
sibility  of  establishing  an  international  orga¬ 
nization  for  health  and  social  scientists  work¬ 
ing  on  health  problems.  The  aim  of  the  new 
entity  would  be  to  enhance  interdisciplinary 
research  and  foster  a  coherent  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  field.  An  interregional  working 
group  prepared  the  final  proposal  at  the  January 
1992  meeting  of  the  International  Clinical 
Epidemiology  Network  in  Bali,  Indonesia. 

This  grant,  complementing  one  from  the 
Ford  Foundation,  supported  completion  of 
the  proposal  and  establishment  of  an  interim 
secretariat. 
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Maternal  and  Child  Health 


Columbia  University 

School  of  Public  Health,  60  Haven  Avenue, 
B-3,  New  York,  NY  10032 

Two-year  grant  of  $998, 700 for  research  and 
training  on  maternal  health  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa 


Prior  Corporation  grants  have  enabled  the 
Prevention  of  Maternal  Mortality  program 
at  Columbia  University’s  Center  for 
Population  and  Family  Health,  School  of 
Public  Health,  to  establish  and  advise  a  com¬ 
munity-based  operations  research  network  in 
three  West  African  nations:  Ghana,  Sierra  Leone, 
and  Nigeria.  Eleven  site  projects  operating  from 
African  university  teaching  hospitals  and  a  min¬ 
istry  of  health  have  the  aim  of  developing  effec¬ 
tive,  sustainable,  and  replicable  interventions 
to  reduce  the  high  levels  of  maternal  mortality 
in  the  region.  With  this  grant,  Deborah  Maine, 
a  Columbia  epidemiologist  who  provides  over¬ 
all  direction  to  the  program,  and  her  colleagues 
are  continuing  to  furnish  technical  assistance 
to  the  network. 

Each  team,  which  includes  at  least  one 
nurse-midwife,  obstetrician,  public  health  spe¬ 
cialist,  and  social  scientist,  has  identified  its  area’s 
most  pressing  maternal  health  problems  and  bar¬ 
riers  to  obstetrical  care  and  has  designed  projects 
to  remove  these  barriers.  They  are  assessing  the 
effectiveness  of  interventions  for  reducing  mater¬ 
nal  mortality  and  testing  the  thesis  that  a  signif¬ 
icant  lowering  of  maternal  mortality  will  depend 
largely  on  the  provision  of  accessible  and  effec¬ 
tive  emergency  care.  The  Columbia  team  holds 
periodic  training  workshops  in  the  project  sites  and 
helps  the  teams  implement  specific  interventions 
and  publish  their  results. 


Paramedical  School,  Sierra  Leone 

P.O.  Box  50,  Bo,  Sierra  Leone 

Three-year  grant  of  $171, 000 for  research  to 
reduce  maternal  mortality  in  the  Bombali  dis¬ 
trict  of  Sierra  Leone 


The  West  African  research  teams  working 
under  the  Prevention  of  Maternal  Mortality 
program  are  designing  projects  to  ensure 
timely  medical  intervention  to  prevent 
needless  death  and  disability  from  pregnancy- 
related  causes.  With  a  Corporation  planning 
grant  administered  by  Sierra  Leone’s  Paramedical 
School,  a  research  team  from  the  nation’s 
Ministry  of  Health  studied  twelve  villages  of  a 
chiefdom  in  the  Bombali  District  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  hospital  in  the  capital  of  the  Northern 
Province.  Team  members  confirmed  that  a  major 
cause  of  maternal  deaths  is  hemorrhage.  They 
also  found  that  obstacles  to  the  utilization  of 
available  obstetric  care  include  the  scarcity  and 
high  cost  of  treatment,  drugs,  and  transporta¬ 
tion;  the  inaccessibility  of  health  sendees;  and 
shortages  of  health-care  personnel. 

This  grant  is  allowing  the  researchers  to 
test  a  phased  program  of  locally  sustainable 
interventions  to  overcome  these  barriers.  In 
each  village  at  least  one  opinion  leader  is  being 
recruited  to  serve  as  a  community  motivator, 
responsible  for  disseminating  health  information 
and  forming  village  community  action  groups 
to  organize  and  run  a  transportation  system  for 
referrals.  Members  of  Columbia’s  technical  assis¬ 
tance  team  are  working  with  the  researchers  to 
monitor,  modify  as  necessary,  analyze,  evalu¬ 
ate,  and  disseminate  the  findings  in  profes¬ 
sional  journals  and  to  the  community  and  the 
Ministry  of  Health. 
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University  of  Calabar 

Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology, 
P.M.B.  1115,  Calabar,  Nigeria 

Three-year  grant  of  $150, 000 for  research  on 
maternal  mortality  in  the  Calabar  region 


Under  the  Corporation-supported  Prevention 
of  Maternal  Mortality  program,  a  research 
team  based  at  the  University  College 
Teaching  Hospital  in  Calabar  studied  two 
rural  communities  in  southeastern  Nigeria.  Like 
the  team  in  Sierra  Leone,  the  Calabar  group  found 
high  rates  of  maternal  mortality  due  to  hemor¬ 
rhage.  Interviews  at  three  maternity  wards 
revealed  that  the  lack  of  transport,  funds  for 
treatment,  and  telephone  service  frequently  delay 
or  prevent  referrals  from  the  community  health 
facilities  to  the  teaching  hospital.  In  addition1 
poor  record  keeping,  inadequate  training  in  ernef-' 
gency  procedures,  the  unavailability  of  blood, 
intravenous  fluids,  and  drugs,  and  delays  in  assem¬ 
bling  medical  personnel  produce  long  intervals 
between  admission  and  treatment. 

An  equally  serious  barrier  is  community 
members’  poor  understanding  of  the  gravity 
and  cause  of  bleeding.  The  team’s  recommended 
interventions  include  renovating  the  operating 
theater  and  training  staff  in  record-keeping  pro¬ 
cedures,  establishing  a  pharmacy  and  a  system 
of  revolving  funds  for  stocking  it,  improving 
working  conditions  for  emergency  staff,  and 
upgrading  the  skills  of  traditional  birth  atten¬ 
dants.  Finally,  the  team  will  develop  a  com¬ 
munity  health  education  campaign  and  mobi¬ 
lize  local  opinion  leaders  to  establish  sustainable 
ways  of  using  privately  owned  vehicles  for 
transporting  patients  to  hospitals  and  main¬ 
taining  blood  banks. 


University  of  Lagos 

P.M.B.  1001,  Surulere,  Lagos,  Nigeria 

Three-year  grant  of  $150, 000 for  research  on 
maternal  mortality  in  Ifo,  Nigeria 


Having  determined  that  the  leading  cause 
of  maternal  mortality  in  Ifo,  in  south¬ 
western  Nigeria,  is  hemorrhage,  the 
University  of  Lagos  research  team, 
which  is  part  of  the  Prevention  of  Maternal 
Mortality  program  led  by  Columbia  University, 
has  designed  a  set  of  interventions  that  it  is 
now  implementing  with  Corporation  support. 
Preliminary  studies  revealed  that  delays  in  treat¬ 
ment  contributed  to  many  deaths.  These  delays 
are  in  part  the  result  of  inadequacies  in  surgi¬ 
cal  facilities  and  staff  and  in  referral  and  admis¬ 
sion  systems. 

Project  team  members  are  organizing 
refresher  courses  for  physicians  and  midwives, 
technical  assistance  to  local  government  health 
authorities  to  improve  the  skills  and  referral 
practices  of  traditional  birth  attendants,  and 
community  education  on  the  symptoms  of 
maternal  hemorrhage. 
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University  of  Ghana 

Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology, 
P.0.  Box  4236,  Accra,  Ghana 

Two-year  grant  of  $213,500 for  a  project for 
postgraduate  training  in  obstetrics  and  gyne¬ 
cology  in  Ghana 


In  Ghana,  as  in  many  other  African  coun¬ 
tries,  physicians  who  wish  to  specialize  in 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  must  obtain  at 
least  part  of  their  training  in  Europe,  North 
America,  or  other  parts  of  the  industrialized  world. 
Yet  outside  training  may  not  adequately  prepare 
graduates  for  service  in  Africa,  where  a  differ¬ 
ent  range  of  problems  exists  and  advanced  tech¬ 
nologies  are  often  unavailable  or  inappropri¬ 
ate.  Ghana’s  lack  of  professional  opportunities  and 
uncertain  economic  future  have  also  led  numer¬ 
ous  trained  doctors  either  to  leave  the  country  or 
to  remain  abroad  after  certification. 

A  1 988  Corporation  grant  supported  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  postgraduate  training  program  in 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  two  Ghanaian  med¬ 
ical  schools:  the  University  of  Ghana  Medical 
School  in  Accra  and  the  University  of  Science 
and  Technology  in  Kumasi.  The  institutions  fur¬ 
nish  the  core  faculty,  supplemented  by  visit¬ 
ing  faculty  members  from  other  African  coun¬ 
tries,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  The  five-year  residency  program,  devel¬ 
oped  in  cooperation  with  an  external  advisory 
board  of  members  of  the  American  College  of 
Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynaecologists  in 
England,  emphasizes  community-based  prac¬ 
tice  and  research  at  small  district  hospitals.  This 
grant  renews  the  Corporation’s  support. 


Louisiana  State  University 

Department  of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics, 

433  Bolivar  Street,  New  Orleans,  LA 
70112-2223 

Two-year  grant  of  $383,500 for  coordination 
of  external  support  for  a  project  for  postgradu¬ 
ate  training  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  in 
Ghana 


Since  1 988,  members  of  the  American  College 
of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynaecologists  have  been  actively  assist¬ 
ing  a  postgraduate  residency  program  in  Accra 
and  Kumasi,  Ghana.  The  program  operates  under 
the  direction  of  two  closely  interacting  bodies. 
A  Ghana  management  committee,  which  consists 
of  government  and  university  officials  and  staff, 
is  responsible  for  ensunng  the  equitable  distrib¬ 
ution  of  funds,  reviewing  the  performance  of 
1  program  residents,  and  assessing  the  reports  of 

pr. 

cisiting  professors.  An  external  advisory  board, 
composed  of  members  of  the  Amencan  and  Royal 
colleges,  supplements  postgraduate  teaching  per¬ 
sonnel,  enhances  curnculum  planning  and  eval¬ 
uation,  and  solicits  and  provides  donations  of 
medical  and  educational  supplies  and  equipment. 
It  also  assists  in  evaluating  the  performance  of 
residents  and  the  recommendations  of  visiting 
professors,  and  promotes  the  program. 

This  grant  renews  Corporation  support  for 
the  advisory  board’s  secretanat,  which  organizes 
meetings  and  visiting  professorships,  produces 
reports,  and  serves  as  a  liaison  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  committee.  Thomas  E.  Elkins,  head  of  the 
department  of  gynecology  and  obstetrics  at 
Louisiana  State  University  Medical  Center,  coor¬ 
dinates  the  work  of  the  secretariat. 
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Duke  University 

Duke  University  Medical  Center,  P.O.  Box 
3867,  Durham,  NC  27710 

Two-year  grant  of  $330,400  toward  a  collabo¬ 
rative  program  to  improve  maternal  and  child 
health  in  Tanzania 


Anemia  is  a  condition  to  which  women 
and  children  in  developing  countries  are 
particularly  susceptible.  A  planning  grant 
in  1990  enabled  Duke  University  and 
Muhimbili  Medical  Center  at  the  University  of 
Dar  es  Salaam  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  col¬ 
laborative  research  on  the  incidence,  charac¬ 
teristics,  and  determinants  of  various  types  of 
anemia  among  Tanzanian  children  under  the  age 
of  two  years.  With  this  grant,  the  research  team 
is  studying  400  infants  to  test  two  hypothe¬ 
ses.  One  is  that  certain  identifiable  factors,  such 
as  iron  and  folate  deficiencies,  malaria,  mal¬ 
nutrition,  and  frequent  acute  infections,  in  preg¬ 
nant  women  are  associated  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  life-threatening  anemia  in  the  first  six 
months.  The  second  is  that  the  sickle-cell  trait, 
paradoxically,  offers  protection  from  severe  ane¬ 
mia  during  the  first  two  years.  After  analyzing 
data  on  the  infants  and  their  mothers,  team 
members  will  disseminate  their  findings  to  local 
health  groups  and  discuss  with  health  planners 
the  implications  of  these  findings  for  maternal 
and  child  health-care  services. 

David  T.  Durack,  chief  of  the  division  of 
infectious  diseases  and  international  health  at 
Duke  University  Medical  Center,  heads  the 
United  States  team;  Duke  faculty  member  Rupa 
Redding-Lallinger,  based  in  Tanzania,  is  prin¬ 
cipal  investigator. 


University  of  Ibadan 

College  of  Medicine,  Department  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynaecology,  Ibadan,  Nigeria 

One-year  grant  of  $50,000  toward  a  vesico¬ 
vaginal fistulae  intervention  project  in  West 
Africa 


Vesicovaginal  fistulae  (wf)  —  fissures  in 
the  tissues  between  the  organs  of  repro¬ 
duction  and  evacuation,  most  often  caused 
by  prolonged  labor  or  mismanagement 
of  childbirth  —  is  an  all-too-common  affliction 
of  women  in  West  Africa.  In  1 989  the  Corporation 
commissioned  a  study  of  wf  by  Farhang  Tahzib, 
an  obstetrician-gynecologist  at  the  university 
teaching  hospital  in  northern  Nigeria.  Based  on 
the  study’s  recommendations,  Thomas  E.  Elkins, 
now  head  of  the  department  of  gynecology  and 
obstetrics  at  Louisiana  State  University  Medical 
Center,  formed  a  steering  committee  of  African 
and  United  States  medical  experts  to  develop 
training  programs  in  the  prevention  and  surgi¬ 
cal  repair  of  wf  for  senior  residents  in  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  from  Ghana  and  Nigeria. 

This  grant  is  in  support  of  the  program, 
which  is  directed  by  Henry  Oladosu  A. 
Ojengbede,  chair  of  the  department  of  obstet¬ 
rics  and  gynaecology  at  the  University  of  Ibadan 
and  cochair  of  the  steering  committee.  It  is 
expected  that  this  effort  will  coordinate  with 
Nigeria’s  national  task  force  on  wf,  which,  under 
a  Ford  Foundation  grant,  is  consolidating  sim¬ 
ilar  efforts  into  a  national  plan  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  and  treatment  of  this  grave  problem. 
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World  Health  Organization 

Avenue  Appia,  CH-121 1  Geneva  27, 
Switzerland 

Six-month  grant  of  $50,000  toward  technical 
discussions  on  women  in  health  and  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  44th  World  Health  Assembly  in 
May  1992 


The  goal  of  achieving  Health  for  All  by  the 
Year  2000,  approved  at  the  World  Health 
Assembly  in  1977,  prompted  the  World 
Health  Organization  (who)  to  conduct 
studies  and  meetings  on  the  impact  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  environment,  housing,  basic  infra¬ 
structure,  and  other  sectors  on  health.  These 
studies  and  consultations  formed  the  basis  for 
technical  discussions  at  the  World  Health 
Assembly  in  1986  on  intersectoral  coopera¬ 
tion  in  national  health  strategies. 

The  resolutions  adopted  helped  focus 
international  attention  on  ways  to  improve 
the  health  of  the  most  vulnerable  groups  in 
society,  mainly  women  and  children.  At  the 
1992  World  Health  Assembly,  Aleya  El-Bindari 
Hammad,  who  senior  advisor  for  health  and 
development,  led  technical  discussions  on 
cooperation  in  the  systematic  collection,  analy¬ 
sis,  and  incorporation  into  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams  of  existing  knowledge  about  the  role  of 
women  in  health  and  development.  Corporation 
funds  enabled  Hammad  and  her  colleagues 
and  outside  experts  to  prepare  a  chartbook  on 
women’s  health  from  infancy  through  old  age 
and  videotape  testimonials  by  women  from 
around  the  world  for  presentation  at  the  assem¬ 
bly  discussions.  The  funds  also  paid  for  the 
travel  and  accommodation  costs  for  partici¬ 
pants  active  in  women’s  functional  literacy  and 
maternal  health  operations  research  programs 
supported  by  the  Corporation. 


World  Health  Organization 

Avenue  Appia,  CH-121 1  Geneva  27, 
Switzerland 

One-year  grant  of  $225, 000  toward  projects 
promoting  the  health,  economic  development, 
and functional  literacy  of  women  in  Zambia, 
Zimbabwe,  Ghana,  and  Nigeria 


Grants  since  1987  have  enabled  who  to 
coordinate  projects  to  improve  the  liter¬ 
acy,  health,  and  incomes  of  very  poor 
rural  women  in  Zambia,  Zimbabwe, 
Ghana,  and  Nigeria.  Project  teams  teach  the 
women  to  read  from  materials  containing  infor¬ 
mation  on  health  and  economic  activities,  then 
assist  them  in  developing  income-generating 
projects.  Monographs  and  videotapes  about  the 
implementation  of  the  teams’  activities  formed  the 
basis  of  an  international  forum  on  intersectoral 
health  held  in  Accra,  Ghana,  in  1991. 

As  part  of  the  follow-up  to  the  forum,  the 
project  teams  are  organizing  meetings  in  each 
of  the  participating  countries  to  ensure  that  the 
lessons  and  approaches  of  the  project  are  inte¬ 
grated  into  national  development  planning.  In 
addition,  each  team  will  complete  a  project 
evaluation  to  identify  areas  of  weakness  that 
require  more  concentrated  attention.  This  grant 
continues  support  of  the  project  teams’  efforts 
and  follow-up  of  the  international  forum.  The 
information  and  strategies  produced  by  the 
teams  are  expected  to  be  useful  in  improving 
women’s  health  and  economic  well-being  else¬ 
where  in  Africa,  who  senior  advisor  for  health 
and  development  Aleya  El-Bindari  Hammad 
and  who  technical  officer  Catherine  Mulholland 
codirect  the  program. 
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University  of  Minnesota 

Humphrey  Center,  301  Nineteenth  Avenue 
South,  Minneapolis,  MN  55455 

Two-year  grant  of  $75, 000  toward  activities 
to  improve  the  legal  status  of  women  in  Africa 
and  the  Caribbean 


The  United  Nations  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Discrimination 
Against  Women,  passed  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  1979  during 
the  United  Nations  Decade  for  Women,  has  been 
ratified  by  109  nations,  including  twenty-six 
sub-Saharan  African  countries  and  most  of  the 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  nations.  The 
International  Women’s  Rights  Action  Watch  pro¬ 
ject,  based  at  the  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Institute 
of  Public  Affairs  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
has  become  an  effective  advocate  for  ratifying  the 
convention  and  monitoring  compliance  with  it. 
An  essential  feature  of  Action  Watch’s  success 
is  an  international  network  of  more  than  5,000 
concerned  individuals  and  organizations.  All  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  network  inform  Action  Watch  of 
legal  and  policy  developments  in  their  countries, 
which  are  then  published  in  the  newsletter 
Women’s  Watch.  In  collaboration  with  Women, 
Law,  and  Development  in  Africa,  a  network  seek¬ 
ing  to  improve  women’s  status  and  access  to 
legal  services,  Action  Watch  is  planning  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  advisory  guide  for  bringing  test  cases  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  convention.  This  renewal  grant  is 
enabling  Action  Watch  to  expand  its  technical 
support  efforts  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for 
information  and  assistance. 


African  Academy  of  Sciences 

P.O.  Box  14798,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

One-year  grant  of  $50, 000  toward  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  research  grants  program  in female 
education  in  Africa 


Correlations  between  women’s  educational 
levels  and  national  development  are  well 
documented:  mothers  who  have  had  five 
or  more  years  of  schooling  are  more  likely 
to  be  healthy  and  engaged  in  productive  self- 
employment  than  those  who  have  not,  and  their 
children’s  health  and  ability  to  learn  is  better. 
Moreover,  communities  with  more  highly  edu¬ 
cated  women  are  generally  willing  to  put  appro¬ 
priate  technology  to  effective  use.  Yet  in  Africa 
girls  still  constitute  only  1 0  percent  of  secondary 
school  students;  female  high  school  completion 
rates  are  low;  and  girls  are  not  encouraged  to 
follow  educational  courses  that  will  enable  them 
to  enter  the  employment  market. 

Partial  support  from  the  Corporation  in 
1991  enabled  the  African  Academy  of  Sciences, 
chaired  by  scientist  Thomas  R.  Odhiambo,  to 
plan  a  research  grants  program  in  female  edu¬ 
cation.  The  program  will  attempt,  through  sus¬ 
tainable  regional  networks,  to  build  African 
capacity  for  conducting  policy-sensitive  multi¬ 
disciplinary  research  to  illuminate  the  variables 
accounting  for  gender-related  differences  in  edu¬ 
cation.  The  program  will  solicit  proposals  for 
competitive  grants  from  natural,  physical,  and 
social  scientists  working  on  economics,  educa¬ 
tion,  population,  or  issues  of  health.  The  cur¬ 
rent  grant  is  helping  to  cover  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  program,  including  the  salary  of 
program  officer  Makaziwe  Mandela,  during  the 
first  year. 
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University  of  Bristol 

Senate  House,  Tyndall  Avenue,  Bristol  BS8 
1TH,  United  Kingdom 

Thirteen-month  grant  oj $40,000  toward  a 
study  by  Maureen  Samms-Vaughan  of  determi¬ 
nants  oflow  birthw eight  and  growth  retarda¬ 
tion  in  Jamaica 


A  1990  Corporation  grant  supported  an  epi¬ 
demiological  study  of  factors  contributing 
to  premature  birth,  low  birthweight,  and 
growth  retardation  among  children  in 
Jamaica.  Maureen  Samms-Vaughan,  a  Jamaican 
pediatrician  and  doctoral  candidate  in  child  health 
at  the  University  of  Bristol,  in  1986  began  study¬ 
ing  more  than  10,000  women  in  Jamaica  who 
gave  birth  over  a  two-month  period,  a  sample  that 
represented  nearly  95  percent  of  all  the  births  in 
Jamaica  during  that  time. 

Samms-Vaughan  is  now  analyzing  the 
data  to  identify  the  sociodemographic,  occu¬ 
pational,  medical,  health-care,  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  that  correlate  with  low-birthweight  babies. 
From  her  findings  she  will  formulate  hypothe¬ 
ses  about  high-risk  women  in  poor  countries 
and  suggest  financially  feasible  preventive 
interventions  for  testing  and  application.  This 
final  grant  is  enabling  Samms-Vaughan  to  com¬ 
plete  the  study  and  disseminate  it  to  policy¬ 
makers  and  researchers  in  developing  and 
industrialized  countries  alike. 


American  Red  Cross 

National  Headquarters,  Office  of  International 
Services,  Washington,  DC  20006 

Two-year  grant  of  $240, 000 for  technical 
assistance  for  Red  Cross  societies  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  and  the  Caribbean 


The  American  Red  Cross,  founded  in  1881 
and  chartered  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
1 905,  is  one  of  the  largest  volunteer  health 
and  human  service  organizations  in  the 
world.  A  total  of  3,000  chapters  operates  not 
only  its  well-known  disaster  readiness,  emer¬ 
gency  relief,  and  blood  bank  programs  but  also 
a  range  of  services  including  public  health  and 
safety  education,  care  and  transportation  for  the 
needy,  and  recruitment  and  training  of  young 
people  for  community  work.  The  Red  Cross  also 
manages  two-way  partnerships  linking  American 
chapters  with  Red  Cross  societies  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  an  attempt  to  develop  mutually  benefi¬ 
cial,  sustainable  programs  aimed  at  confronting 
such  problems  as  natural  disasters,  refugee 
movements,  and  complications  in  the  delivery 
of  services. 

To  help  transfer  skills  and  resources  to 
these  regions  and  to  benefit  from  greater  knowl¬ 
edge  of  development  problems,  the  American 
Red  Cross  used  a  Corporation  grant  in  1988  to 
initiate  partnerships  between  U.S.  chapters  and 
national  societies  in  southern  Africa  and  the 
Caribbean.  Under  the  direction  of  Lucia  Mackell, 
the  International  Development  Project  supports 
twenty  such  pairings.  All  the  partnerships  have 
exchanged  visits  and  have  developed  work  plans 
for  their  respective  programs.  This  grant  is  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  implement  the  programs  and 
assess  progress  toward  their  goals. 
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South  African  Development 


University  of  the  Witwatersrand 

Centre  for  Applied  Legal  Studies,  Private  Bag  3, 
Wits,  Johannesburg  2050,  South  Africa 

Eighteen-month  grant  of $122,000  toward 
research  on  gender  issues  by  the  Centre  for 
Applied  Legal  Studies 


As  South  Africa’s  leadership  prepares  for 
negotiations  on  a  new  constitution,  pol¬ 
icy  papers  and  draft  bills  of  rights  are  being 
developed  and  discussed.  Concerned  that 
women’s  rights  may  be  neglected  in  policy  dis¬ 
cussions  and  in  the  subsequent  allocation  of  the 
country’s  resources,  the  Centre  for  Applied  Legal 
Studies  at  the  University  of  the  Witwatersrand, 
the  premier  public  law  institution  in  South  Africa, 
has  organized  a  gender  rights  research  project. 
Under  a  grant  from  the  Corporation,  staff  mem¬ 
bers  are  analyzing  constitutional  provisions  per¬ 
taining  to  women  in  other  countries,  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  these  provisions,  and  their  relative 
effectiveness  in  protecting  against  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  They  are  also  assessing  the 
state  of  gender  inequality  in  South  Africa  by 
examining  substantive  and  procedural  law.  The 
results  of  this  research  will  be  used  in  discussions 
of  gender  issues  in  negotiations  on  a  new  con¬ 
stitution  and  will  help  form  the  basis  for  a  nondis- 
criminatory  framework  of  laws. 

The  center  will  begin  a  public  education 
campaign  for  the  general  public  and  the  coun¬ 
try’s  leadership,  consisting  of  workshops,  con¬ 
ferences,  articles  in  professional  journals,  and 
occasional  papers.  Dennis  M.  Davis  directs  the 
center,  and  attorney  Catherine  H.  Albertyn  and 
social  scientist  Mavivi  Manzini  direct  the  gender 
rights  research. 


University  of  the  Western  Cape 

Community  Law  Centre,  Private  Bag  XI 7, 
Bellville  7535,  South  Africa 

Nineteen-month  grant  of  $100,000  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  resource  center  on  gender 
and  the  law 


Women’s  contribution  to  the  framing 
of  a  new  construction  in  South  Africa 
is  limited  by  the  dearth  of  informa¬ 
tion,  research,  and  writing  on  gender 
rights  in  South  Africa.  With  this  grant,  the 
Community  Law  Centre  of  the  University  of  the 
Western  Cape  is  establishing  a  resource  center  on 
gender  and  the  law,  under  the  direction  of  staff 
attorney  Brigitte  S.  Mbandla.  Founded  in  1959 
as  a  segregated  university  for  “coloured”  South 
Africans,  the  university  has  developed  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  combatting  social  inequality.  The  law 
center,  too,  has  become  a  nucleus  of  legal  activism 
in  South  Africa. 

Under  the  grant,  center  staff  members  will 
initially  meet  with  local  and  international  experts 
on  gender  rights.  Subsequently  they  will  deter¬ 
mine,  jointly  with  women  and  other  community 
leaders,  the  structure  of  the  resource  center.  A 
background  document  describing  its  activities 
will  form  the  basis  for  launching  the  center,  aimed 
at  bringing  national  attention  to  gender  issues  in 
South  Africa.  The  document  will  be  used  to 
develop  policy  proposals  on  gender  and  the  law 
that  can  be  disseminated  to  policymakers  and 
used  to  identify  major  areas  of  future  research  on 
women’s  rights. 
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University  of  the  Witwatersrand 

Centre  for  Health  Policy,  7  York  Road, 
Parktown  2193,  South  Africa 

One-year  grant  of  $50,  OOO  toward  research 
and  policy  development  on  women’s  health 


The  South  African  health  care  system  may 
be  among  the  best  in  the  world,  but  for 
most  black  women  this  fact  is  of  little  con¬ 
sequence.  Health  policies  and  systems 
have  been  designed  with  insufficient  attention 
to  black  women’s  health,  and  research  is  lack¬ 
ing  that  could  provide  the  underpinning  of  more 
equitable  health  policies.  The  impact  of  this 
inattention  is  reflected  in  black  infant  mortal¬ 
ity  rates  that  are  more  than  six  times  those  of 
white  South  Africans. 

This  grant  supports  the  Centre  for  Health 
Policy  at  the  University  of  the  Witwatersrand, 
which  in  1991  established  a  women’s  health 
unit.  Directed  by  Barbara  Klugman,  it  is  aimed 
at  creating  and  maintaining  a  network  of 
researchers  and  activists  working  on  black 
women’s  health  issues.  Through  discussions  in 
a  series  of  workshops  and  meetings  with  women’s 
groups  in  rural  areas  and,  ultimately,  near  major 
cities,  project  staff  members  plan  to  collect  infor¬ 
mation  that  can  be  used  in  setting  priorities  in 
health  planning.  In  addition,  a  quarterly  newslet¬ 
ter  detailing  developments  in  women’s  health 
will  be  produced  on  a  regular  basis  and  distrib¬ 
uted  to  network  participants. 


University  of  Cape  Town 

Rondebosch  7700,  South  Africa 

One-year  grant  of $79,000  toward  research  on 
adolescence  in  South  Africa 


The  large  cohort  of  disaffected,  highly 
politicized  youths  who  have  dropped  out 
of  the  education  system  and  mainstream 
society  in  South  Africa  threatens  the 
chance  for  successful  change  there.  Recognizing 
the  potential  this  situation  poses  for  destruc¬ 
tive  conflict,  Mamphela  A.  Ramphele,  a  senior 
social  science  and  health  researcher  who  is 
now  deputy  vice  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Cape  Town,  is  studying  adolescents,  par¬ 
ticularly  black  children  and  youth,  in  a  settle¬ 
ment  known  as  New  Crossroads. 

With  a  Corporation  grant  in  1991, 
Ramphele’s  study  team  of  social  scientists, 
medical  doctors,  and  students,  along  with  local 
field  workers,  examined  the  health  and  the 
social  context  of  black  adolescents  with  the 
aim  of  determining  interventions  to  enhance 
their  chances  for  developing  into  healthy,  suc¬ 
cessful  adults. 

This  grant  supports  the  second  phase  of 
the  project,  during  which  Ramphele  and  her 
colleagues  are  analyzing  the  health  data  and 
reporting  the  findings  to  schools  and  parents. 
Household  studies  are  being  conducted  on  ado¬ 
lescent  health  issues  not  included  in  the  first 
phase,  and  more  data  are  being  collected  on 
the  social  context  of  adolescent  development. 
From  the  research  results  the  team  will  for¬ 
mulate  additional  interventions  on  behalf  of 
high-risk  youth  and  prepare  a  comprehensive 
monograph  for  wide  dissemination. 
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Institute  of  International  Education 

809  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York,  NY 
10017-3580 

Two-year  grant  of  $120, 000  toward  a  career 
development  fellowship  program for  black 
South  Africans  at  U.S.  universities 


The  Career  Development  Fellowship  Program 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Education 
offers  black  South  Africans  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  short-term  university-based  study 
in  the  United  States.  Staff  members  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  work  with  the  institute’s  South  African 
counterpart,  the  Educational  Opportunities 
Council,  to  place  black  mid-career  professionals 
in  American  colleges  and  universities,  where 
they  study  with  faculty  mentors  in  fields  that 
include  agriculture,  business,  community  orga¬ 
nizing,  counseling,  health,  journalism,  library 
science,  and  social  work.  Candidates  are  com¬ 
munity  leaders  of  churches,  trade  unions,  alter¬ 
native  education  coalitions,  professional  associ¬ 
ations,  and  intermediary  agencies  that  provide 
support  services  to  local  communities. 

To  date,  more  than  100  fellows  have 
completed  the  program  and  returned  to  South 
Africa,  where  they  constitute  a  pool  of  black 
leaders  trained  to  participate  in  their  country’s 
development.  The  Corporation  has  supported 
the  fellowship  program  since  its  inception  in 
1986.  Under  this  final  grant,  twenty-five  more 
fellows  have  come  to  study  in  the  United  States. 
The  Ford  Foundation  and  the  Charles  Stewart 
Mott  Foundation  also  support  the  program. 


Institute  of  International  Education 

809  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York,  NY 
10017-3580 

One-year  grant  of  $65,000  toward  an  infor¬ 
mation  exchange  on  South  Africa 


In  1986,  funds  from  the  Corporation  and 
the  Ford  Foundation  enabled  the  Institute 
of  International  Education  to  establish  the 
South  African  Information  Exchange,  a 
clearinghouse  of  information  about  educational 
opportunities  for  black  South  Africans.  Directed 
by  Ann  Micou,  the  exchange  maintains  a  data¬ 
base  of  15,000  organizations,  individuals,  and 
program  initiatives  in  the  United  States  and 
South  Africa  concerned  with  improved  educa¬ 
tion  for  black  South  Africans.  The  information 
is  widely  used  by  academic  institutions  and 
nongovernmental  institutions  in  the  U.S.,  Africa, 
Europe,  and  Canada.  The  exchange  also  pub¬ 
lishes  working  papers  on  issues  relevant  to 
South  African  education,  sponsors  public  forums, 
provides  technical  assistance  to  educational 
programs  and  advice  to  potential  donors,  and 
briefs  black  South  African  leaders  who  are  vis¬ 
iting  the  U.S. 

This  final  grant  is  permitting  institute  staff 
members  to  explore  with  colleagues  in  South 
Africa  the  feasibility  of  transferring  the  infor¬ 
mation  exchange  to  an  institution  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  Funding  is  also  provided  by  the  Charles 
Stewart  Mott  Foundation,  the  John  D.  and 
Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation,  and  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund. 
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Public  Understanding  of  Development 


African-American  Institute 

833  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York, 

NY  10017 

One-year  grant  of  $100,  OOO  toward  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  office  in  South  Africa 


The  African-American  Institute  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  office  in  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa,  to  promote  information  and  com¬ 
munication  within  the  region  and  other 
parts  of  Africa  and  between  South  Africans  and 
Americans.  Headed  by  the  institute’s  senior  vice 
president,  Frank  E.  Ferrari,  the  office  is  collab¬ 
orating  with  South  Africans  to  develop  pro¬ 
grams  aimed  at  strengthening  human  resources, 
women’s  organizations,  traditionally  black  uni¬ 
versities,  and  South  African  civil  society.  This 
grant  in  support  of  the  office  during  its  first  year 
is  supplemented  by  funding  from  the  Ford  and 
Rockefeller  foundations.  The  institute  intends  for 
the  office  to  become  self-sustaining  after  two 
years,  with  support  expected  from  other  foun¬ 
dations  and  the  corporate  sector. 


The  Aspen  Institute 

1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite 
1070,  Washington,  DC  20036 

One-year  grant  of  $300,  OOO  toward  meetings 
on  US.  relations  with  southern  Africa for 
American  lawmakers 


stablished  by  the  Aspen  Institute  in  1988 
with  Corporation  funds,  the  Southern 
Africa  Policy  Forum  organizes  major  con¬ 
ferences  at  which  members  of  Congress 
and  experts  on  southern  African  issues  from  the 
United  States,  Europe,  and  southern  Africa  are 
able  to  discuss  issues  relating  to  the  region.  Five 
conferences  have  been  held  to  date,  including  a 
1991  meeting  in  South  Africa  that  was  attended 
by  seventeen  members  of  Congress— the  largest 
delegation  of  congressional  representatives  to 
visit  the  country.  Legislators  who  are  interested 
in  participating  agree  to  attend  at  least  one  or 
two  conferences  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
The  conferences  are  supplemented  by  periodic 
breakfast  meetings  that  focus  on  special  topics. 

Directing  the  forum  is  former  senator  Dick 
Clark,  who  served  on  the  U.S.  Senate’s  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  heading  its  subcommittee 
on  Africa.  This  renewal  grant  is  enabling  the 
forum  to  hold  additional  meetings  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  facing  South  Africa,  particularly  its  devel¬ 
opment  needs,  as  apartheid  comes  to  an  end. 
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African-American  Institute 

833  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York, 

NY  10017 

One-year  grant  of  $250,  OOO for  a  program  on 
policy  issues  in  U.S. -African  relations 


The  African-American  Institute’s  Program 
on  Policy  Issues  in  U.S. -African  Relations, 
supported  in  part  by  the  Corporation  since 
1971,  seeks  to  expand  the  cadre  of  U.S. 
policymakers,  journalists,  and  business  and  other 
leaders  who  are  knowledgeable  about  Africa.  It 
organizes  seminars  to  keep  members  of  Congress 
and  their  staffs  informed  about  African  devel¬ 
opment  issues,  provides  them  with  material  on 
African  policy  matters  as  such  issues  arise  on  the 
legislative  agenda,  and  organizes  annual  four- 
person  congressional  staff  delegations  to  Africa. 

The  institute  holds  an  annual  conference 
that  enables  Americans  to  talk  with  African  lead¬ 
ers,  scholars,  and  activists.  It  also  schedules  spe¬ 
cial  delegations  of  African  leaders  to  the  United 
States  to  articulate  their  concerns  and  establish 
contacts  with  American  leaders  and  policymak¬ 
ers.  This  grant  continues  the  Corporation’s  sup¬ 
port  of  the  policy  studies  program. 


National  Council  for  International  Health 

1701  K  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  600,  Washington, 
DC  20006 

Nine-month  grant  of  $125,000  toward  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  enhance  U.S.  participation  in  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  in  health 


The  National  Council  for  International 
Health  (ncih)  is  a  private,  voluntary  orga¬ 
nization  dedicated  to  improving  public 
awareness  of  international  health  needs. 
In  addition  to  promoting  this  country’s  support 
of  health-care  programs  in  developing  coun¬ 
tries,  the  council  advocates  the  application  of 
lessons  learned  elsewhere  to  the  solution  of 
health  problems  at  home,  where  the  cost  of 
health  care  is  steadily  rising  and  low-income 
citizens  can  suffer  health  problems  as  severe 
as  any  in  the  developing  world. 

Corporation  grants  in  1989  and  1990  sup¬ 
ported  five  conferences  that  ncih  held  in  Alabama, 
California,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  and 
Texas,  bringing  together  health-care  experts 
from  this  country  and  abroad  to  discuss  health 
services  in  rural  areas,  infant  mortality  among 
lower-income  families,  and  the  financing  of 
health-care  systems.  This  grant  is  enabling  ncih 
to  analyze  the  lessons  learned  thus  far  in  the 
project,  to  present  the  findings  at  its  annual 
conference,  and  to  prepare  a  summary  publi¬ 
cation  for  wide  dissemination. 
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Institute  of  International  Education 

809  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York,  NY 
10017-3580 

One-year  grant  of  $1 1 1, 000  toward  research 
by  Joseph  N.  Garba  on  peacekeeping  and 
peacemaking  in  southern  Africa 


This  grant  supports  the  work  of  Joseph  N. 
Garba,  former  foreign  minister  of  Nigeria, 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
president  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
in  assessing  the  theoretical  and  practical  imple¬ 
mentation  of  peacekeeping  in  the  post-Cold  War 
period  and  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Gulf  war. 
Among  other  issues,  he  is  analyzing  the  chang¬ 
ing  military  structures  and  security  organiza¬ 
tions  in  southern  Africa  and  identifying  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  channeling  the  energies  of  these  forces 
toward  peacekeeping  and  economic  development 
in  the  1990s.  He  is  preparing  a  practical  guide 
to  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking  that  will  give 
country-specific  examples  that  should  be  useful 
to  United  Nations  and  African  regional  and  sub¬ 
regional  organizations. 

Garba  is  based  at  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  where  he  is  working  with  J.  Wayne 
Fredericks,  the  Corporation’s  senior  consultant 
for  the  region. 


Africare 

Africare  House,  440  R  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC  20001 

One-year  grant  oj  $100,000  toward  institution¬ 
alizing  constituency  development for  Africa 
within  the  African  American  community 


In  1990  Africare,  the  largest  development 
organization  in  the  United  States  focusing 
on  Africa,  convened  a  group  of  forty  non¬ 
governmental  groups  to  discuss  Africa-related 
education  programs  in  the  U.S.  and  ways  that 
such  programs  might  collaborate  and  share  infor¬ 
mation.  As  a  result  of  the  meeting,  Africare  is 
building  a  national  constituency  to  establish  link¬ 
ages  among  U.S.  community  organizations  and 
institutions  with  interests  in  Africa  and  to  inform 
policymakers  about  Africa  and  African  develop¬ 
ment  issues. 

This  grant  supports  the  project  under  the 
leadership  of  Melvin  P.  Foote,  director  of  con¬ 
stituency  development  at  Africare.  Africare  is 
convening  national,  regional,  and  local  confer¬ 
ences  and  meetings,  organizing  and  sponsoring 
a  leadership  visit  to  development  projects  in 
Africa,  and  producing  and  distributing  a  newslet¬ 
ter  and  other  promotional  materials. 
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Discretionary  Grants 


Archdiocese  of  Cape  Town 

Bishopscourt,  Claremont  7700,  South  Africa 

Four-month  grant  of  $48,000  toward  support 
for  research  and  writing  on  conflict  resolution 
by  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu 


For  decades,  Nobel  laureate  Archbishop 
Desmond  Tutu  has  demonstrated  courage 
and  determination  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
about  an  equitable  society  in  South  Africa. 
Since  February  1990,  when  President  F.  W.  de 
Klerk  initiated  the  dismantling  of  apartheid, 
Archbishop  Tutu  has  played  the  role  of  spiritual 
diplomat  by  engaging  business  leaders,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  major  liberation  movements  and  polit¬ 
ical  parties,  the  government,  conflicting  parties 
in  the  townships,  and  other  church  leaders  in 
an  effort  to  promote  unity  and  peace. 

This  grant  is  enabling  him  to  spend  four 
months  for  research  and  writing  on  the  recent 
changes  in  South  Africa  and  on  ways  of  fur¬ 
ther  contributing  to  peace  there.  The  effort  will 
involve  reflection  on  the  important  moral  and 
spiritual  values  that  may  need  to  be  injected 
into  South  African  discussions  during  the  tran¬ 
sition  to  a  democratic  state,  as  well  as  consul¬ 
tations  with  other  scholars  of  transformation 
and  change. 


Abubakar  Tqfawa  Balewa  University,  Bauchi, 
Nigeria 

For  publication  and  dissemination  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  workshop  on  science  and  technol¬ 
ogy  information  systems,  $5,000 

Afoican-American  Institute,  New  York,  NY 
Toward  writing  and  lecturing  in  the  United  States 
by  Adebayo  Adedeji  on  changing  development 
conditions  in  Africa,  $25,000 

African  Women’s  Development  and  Communication 
Network,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Toward  planning  a  forum  for  African  women  in 
education,  $25,000 

Ahmadu  Bello  University,  Zaria,  Nigeria 
For  publication  and  dissemination  of  Women ’s 
Health  Issues  in  Nigeria,  $9,000 

American  College  of  Nurse-Midwives, 
Washington,  DC 

As  a  final  grant  toward  continuing  education 
courses  for  nurse-midwives  in  Ghana,  $25,000 

American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  participation  by  Vice  Chancellor  Grace 
Alele  Williams  of  the  University  of  Benin,  Nigeria, 
in  its  1992  annual  meeting,  $5,400 

Association  of  African  Universities,  Accra-North, 
Nigeria 

For  a  review  of  science  and  technology  institutions 
in  Africa,  $16,000 

Association  oj African  Universities,  Accra-North, 
Nigeria 

Toward  a  study  of  higher  education  in  Africa, 
$25,000 
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Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities, 
London,  United  Kingdom 
Toward  participation  by  African  and  Caribbean 
representatives  in  the  Fifteenth  Commonwealth 
Universities  Congress,  $25,000 

University  of  Botswana,  Gaborone,  Botswana 
For  research  on  appropriate  technology  in 
Botswana,  $12,650 

Brown  University,  Providence,  RI 

Toward  participation  by  African  representatives 

at  conferences  on  world  hunger,  $25,000 

Centre  for  African  Settlement  Studies  and 
Development,  Ibadan,  Nigeria 
Toward  a  conference  on  health  management 
information  systems  in  Nigeria,  $25,000 

Centre for  the  Study  of  Adolescence,  Nairobi, 
Kenya 

Toward  the  First  Inter-African  Conference  on 
Adolescent  Health,  $25,000 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  IL 
Toward  African  participation  in  a  conference  on 
cross-cultural  communication  and  international 
understanding,  $25,000 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  NY 
Toward  a  meeting  on  technology  and  services  in 
Africa,  $19,200 

Commonwealth  Medical  Association, 
Hertfordshire,  United  Kingdom 
Toward  African  participation  in  meetings  on  repro¬ 
ductive  health,  $25,000 


University  of  Dar  es  Salaam,  Dar  es  Salaam, 
Tanzania 

Toward  research  on  the  effects  of  economic  poli¬ 
cies  on  technological  capacity  in  Tanzania,  $20,000 

University  of  Dar  es  Salaam,  Dar  es  Salaam, 
Tanzania 

Toward  the  Eastern  and  Southern  Africa 
Technology  Policy  Studies  Network  at  the  Institute 
of  Development  Studies,  $25,000 

University  of  Durban-Westville,  Durban,  South 
Africa 

Toward  planning  an  information  system  for  an 
educational  policy  unit,  $25,000 

Emory  University,  Atlanta,  GA 
Toward  the  bulletin  Africa  Demos,  $25,000 

Family  Care  International,  New  York,  NY 
Toward  a  meeting  of  agencies  and  country  repre¬ 
sentatives  involved  in  safe  motherhood  initiatives, 
$25,000 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL 
For  a  study  of  policy  formulation  and  implemen¬ 
tation  in  Nigerian  higher  education  from  1960  to 
the  present,  $25,000 

Fundacion  Mexicana  para  la  Salud,  Mexico  City, 
Mexico 

For  planning  a  primary  health-care  project  in  the 
U.S.-Mexico  border  region,  $25,000 

Fundacion  Mexicana  para  la  Salud,  Mexico  City, 
Mexico 

Toward  institutional  strengthening  of  the  regional 
chapter  for  the  U.S.-Mexico  border,  $25,000 
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The  Grail,  Loveland,  OH 

Toward  advocacy  training  for  South  African 

women,  $25,000 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  MA 
Toward  an  international  report  on  mental  and 
behavioral  health,  $25,000 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  MA 
Toward  an  outreach  program  for  African  fellows 
at  the  Edward  S.  Mason  Program  in  Public  Policy 
and  Management,  $20,000 

Hesperian  Foundation,  Palo  Alto,  CA 
Toward  dissemination  of  the  revised  edition  of  the 
village  health-care  handbook,  Where  There  Is  No 
Doctor,  in  English-speaking  Africa,  $25,000 

University  of  Ibadan,  Ibadan,  Nigeria 
Toward  a  conference  on  health  issues  in  devel¬ 
opment,  $25,000 

University  of  Ibadan,  Ibadan,  Nigeria 
Toward  dissemination  of  the  results  of  the  1 99 1 
World  Conference  on  Comparative  Adult 
Education,  $25,000 

University  of  Ibadan,  Ibadan,  Nigeria 
Toward  research  on  the  health  of  adolescent  girls 
in  Oyo  State,  Nigeria,  $25,000 

International  African  Institute,  London,  United 
Kingdom 

Toward  participation  by  African  scholars  in  a  sem¬ 
inar  on  African  philosophy  and  cultural  inquiry, 
$25,000 


International  Federation  for  Tropical  Medicine, 
Toledo,  OH 

Toward  participation  by  scientists  from  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  in  the  XIII  International  Congress 
for  Tropical  Medicine  and  Malaria,  $25,000 

International  Labor  Office,  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Toward  planning  research  on  the  impact  of  preg¬ 
nancy  on  training  and  employment  opportunities 
for  adolescents  in  selected  developing  countries, 
$25,000 

Jomo  Kenyatta  University  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Technology,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
For  research  on  the  impact  of  new  technologies  on 
women  farmers  in  Kenya,  $15,000 

Lawyers’  Committee for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law, 
Washington,  DC 

Toward  African  and  South  African  participation  in 
consultations  on  affirmative  action  policies  for 
South  Africa,  $25,000 

Makerere  University,  Kampala,  Uganda 
For  research  on  technology  policy  and  industrial¬ 
ization  in  Uganda,  $15,000 

Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  MI 
As  a  final  grant  for  dissemination  of  research  on 
maternal  health  in  Zimbabwe,  $10,900 

University  of  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales, 
Australia 

Toward  assessing  the  feasibility  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  organization  on  social  and  health  sciences, 
$25,000 
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Nigerian  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic 
Research,  Ibadan,  Nigeria 
Toward  research  on  the  use  of  new  technology  by 
rural  women  in  Nigeria,  $15,000 

Nigerian  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic 
Research,  Ibadan,  Nigeria 
Toward  the  West  Africa  Technology  Policy  Studies 
Network,  $25,000 

Nigerian  National  Task  Force  on  Safe  Motherhood, 

Enugu,  Nigeria 

Toward  support,  $25,000 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  IL 
Toward  participation  by  African  scholars  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  on  health  and  demography  in  Africa, 
$25,000 

Obafemi  Awolowo  University,  Ile-Ife,  Nigeria 
Toward  research  on  the  use  of  new  technology  by 
rural  women  in  Nigeria,  $16,500 

Overseas  Development  Council,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  dissemination  of  a  report  on  the  federal 
budget  for  international  affairs,  $25,000 

Pan-African  Association  of  Anthropologists, 
Yaounde,  Cameroon 

Toward  a  workshop  on  research  methods  for 
African  medical  anthropologists,  $25,000 

Pan  American  Health  Organization,  Washington, 
DC 

For  a  planning  study  on  women,  health,  and  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  Caribbean,  $25,000 


Pan  American  Health  Organization,  Washington, 
DC 

Toward  a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  interna¬ 
tional  health  agencies,  $25,000 

Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  New  York,  NY 
Toward  a  conference  of  fellows  of  the  Bishop 
Desmond  Tutu  Southern  African  Scholarship  Fund, 
$25,000 

Sierra  Leone  Home  Economics  Association, 
Freetown,  Sierra  Leone 

As  a  final  grant  toward  dissemination  of  the  report 
of  a  program  to  introduce  and  evaluate  appropri¬ 
ate  health  technologies  to  improve  maternal  and 
child  health  care,  $25,000 

University  of  Sierra  Leone,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone 
For  research  on  agricultural  technolog}'  in  Sierra 
Leone,  $25,000 

University  of  Sierra  Leone,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone 
Toward  research  on  agricultural  technolog}'  use  in 
Sierra  Leone  by  Mathew  L.  S.  Gboku,  $21,500 

Social  Science  and  Medicine  Africa  Network, 
Nairobi,  Kenya 

Toward  its  first  annual  conference,  $25,000 

Social  Science  and  Medicine  Africa  Network, 
Nairobi,  Kenya 

Toward  its  secretariat  and  1992  annual  conference, 
$25,000 

Society  of  Gynaecology  and  Obstetrics  of  Nigeria, 
Apapa,  Nigeria 

Toward  continuing  education  in  maternal  health 
for  doctors,  $25,000 
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Third  World  Organization  for  Women  in  Science, 
Trieste,  Italy 

Toward  participation  by  women  scientists  from 
Commonwealth  countries  in  Africa  and  the 
Caribbean  in  its  inaugural  conference  and  first 
general  assembly,  $25,000 

XII th  International  Conference  on  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Medicine  Planning  Committee, 
Aberdeenshire,  United  Kingdom 
Toward  participation  in  the  conference  by  profes¬ 
sionals  from  Commonwealth  countries  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  $25,000 

United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development,  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Toward  national  and  regional  studies  of  services 
in  Africa,  $25,000 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization,  Paris,  France 
Toward  participation  by  specialists  from 
Commonwealth  countries  in  a  course  on  science 
and  technology  investment  in  Africa,  $8,300 

Women ’s  Development  Foundation,  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa 

Toward  planning  a  women’s  policy  and  advocacy 
organization  in  South  Africa,  $25,000 

Women ’s  Global  Network  on  Reproductive  Rights 
—  Uganda  Chapter,  Kampala,  Uganda 
For  the  study  of  documentation  centers  on 
women’s  health  and  development,  $16,000 

Women ’s  Resource  Centre  Natal,  Durban,  South 
Africa 


Toward  planning  a  women’s  resource  center  in 
Natal,  South  Africa,  $24,300 

World  Health  Organization,  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Toward  participation  by  African  scientists  in  a 
conference  on  malaria  prevention,  $24,000 

World  Health  Organization,  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Toward  planning  for  a  global  commission  on 
women’s  health,  $25,000 

World  University  Service — South  Africa,  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa 

Toward  an  assessment  of  gender  training  needs 
of  nongovernmental  development  organizations, 
$25,000 

Young  Women ’s  Christian  Association,  South 
African  Council  of  World  Affiliated  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa 

Toward  a  strategic  planning  and  training  workshop, 
$24,600 
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Cooperative  Security 


The  program,  Cooperative  Security,  sup¬ 
ports  independent  scholarship  and  gen¬ 
eral-public  and  leadership  discussion 
toward  developing  a  new  international 
security  strategy  based  on  principles  of  cooper¬ 
ation  rather  than  competition  and  integration 
rather  than  isolation.  Such  a  concept  sees  the 
states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  particularly 
Russia,  as  steady  partners  in  a  multipolar  world, 
whose  mutual  interest  is  the  avoidance  of  cat¬ 
astrophic  war. 

The  Corporation  is  supporting  a  Brookings 
Institution-led  consortium  of  research  institu¬ 
tions  and  individuals  to  undertake  the  opera¬ 
tional  design  of  a  cooperative  security  regime  — 
one  that  has  its  origins  in  Europe  but  that  can 
be  adapted  to  suit  other  regions  of  the  world, 
such  as  the  Middle  East  or  the  Asian-Pacific 
region.  The  consortium’s  work  is  helping  to  guide 
the  Cooperative  Security  program’s  agenda. 

In  addition  to  work  on  the  development  of 
cooperative  security  regimes,  two  pressing  secu¬ 
rity  objectives,  demanding  collaborative  action 
based  on  sound  analysis,  are  being  pursued  in 
the  strategy  and  arms  control  subprogram.  One 
is  managing  the  downsizing  of  great  power  mil¬ 
itary  forces  and  industries  and  the  conversion 
of  defense  enterprises  to  civilian  purposes.  The 
other  is  strengthening  efforts  to  prevent  the  pro¬ 
liferation  of  modern  weapons  —  ultimately,  it  is 
hoped,  achieving  the  condition  in  which  nations 
no  longer  rely  on  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
as  instruments  of  military  might. 


To  integrate  formerly  Communist  nations 
into  the  industrial  world,  enduring  partnerships 
will  need  to  be  forged  at  all  levels  of  society,  cre¬ 
ating  a  web  of  relationships  that  helps  to  build 
indigenous  capacity  to  govern  through  con¬ 
sent,  to  manage  markets,  and  to  resolve  polit¬ 
ical  differences  peacefully.  These  are  the  objec¬ 
tives  being  addressed  under  the  subprogram, 
strengthening  democratic  institutions. 

An  important  condition  for  building  democ¬ 
racies  and  political  economies  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and  East  Central  Europe  is  the 
American  public’s  understanding  of  its  stakes 
in  the  outcome.  The  subprogram,  educating  pol¬ 
icymakers  and  the  public,  supports  efforts  to 
build  a  consensus  among  general-public  and 
government  leaders  on  issues  of  international 
security,  weapons  proliferation,  and  reform  in 
the  former  Soviet  sphere,  among  other  subjects. 

In  some  arenas  of  the  world,  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  rule  of  law  has  permitted  the  vio¬ 
lent  exercise  of  nationalist  passions  and  ethnic 
enmities.  The  international  community  has  been 
unprepared  to  resolve  these  crises  or  prevent 
future  conflict.  Henceforth  the  Corporation  will 
be  supporting  more  independent  analysis  of  the 
principles  and  mechanisms  by  which  nations 
can  work  together  in  keeping  the  peace  within 
as  well  as  between  nations. 

The  program  does  not  support  fellowship 
programs  or  curriculum  development,  nor  does 
it  make  direct  investments  overseas.  It  only  rarely 
supports  media  projects. 
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Strategy  and  Arms  Control 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

292  Main  Street,  Room  E38-603,  Cambridge, 
MA  02139 

Three-year  grant  of  $1,350,  OOO  toward  support 
of  the  Defense  and  Arms  Control  Studies  Program 


The  Defense  and  Arms  Control  Studies 
Program  in  the  Center  for  International 
Studies  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  provides  graduate-level  pub¬ 
lic  and  leadership  education  on  international 
defense  and  arms  control  policy.  Directed  by 
Harvey  M.  Sapolsky,  the  program  pursues  its 
research  agenda  through  seven  faculty-stu¬ 
dent  working  groups.  A  group  on  security  stud¬ 
ies  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  led  by  politi¬ 
cal  scientist  Stephen  M.  Meyer,  is  exploring 
changes  in  the  structure  and  process  of  mili¬ 
tary  policy  formation,  defense-industrial  devel¬ 
opment,  and  civilian-military  relations  in  the 
new  states. 

A  second  group,  led  by  political  scien¬ 
tist  Barry  R.  Rosen,  is  assessing  the  potential 
dangers  of  nationalist  ferment  in  the  former 
Soviet  empire,  South  Asia,  and  the  Pacific  rim. 
Others  are  analyzing  nuclear  nonproliferation 
policy,  U.S.  missile  defense  technology,  and  the 
interplay  of  U.S.  domestic  and  military  policies. 

All  of  these  research  efforts  feed  into  the 
New  Directions  Working  Group  organized  by 
arms  control  specialist  George  W.  Rathjens 
and  missile  defense  expert  Jack  Ruina.  This 
renewal  grant  is  providing  core  support  for 
the  studies  program,  the  working  groups,  and 
a  project  on  Middle  East  arms  control.  The 
center  receives  additional  funding  from  the 
Ford,  Hewlett,  and  John  D.  and  Catherine  T. 
MacArthur  foundations. 
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Stanford  University 

Center  for  International  Security  and  Arms 
Control,  320  Galvez  Street,  Stanford, 

CA  94305-6165 

Twenty-month  grant  of$l,  141,000  toward 
research  and  training  in  international  security  and 
arms  control 


With  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  emergent  states’  defense  industries 
and  military  establishments  are  under¬ 
going  drastic  cuts  in  funding,  equip¬ 
ment  and  weapons  orders,  and  forces.  The  temp¬ 
tation  of  Russia  and  other  states  to  seek  orders 
from  any  willing  buyers  abroad  may  become  irre¬ 
sistible,  and  a  substantial  pool  of  weapons-design 
talent— including  teams  trained  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  nuclear  weapons— may  enter  the  world 
market.  The  challenge  is  not  just  to  convert  the 
former  Soviet  defense  industry  from  military  to 
civilian  production  but  to  shift  it  from  state  to  pri¬ 
vate  ownership.  A  prior  Corporation  grant  to 
Stanford  University’s  Center  for  International 
Security  and  Arms  Control,  codirected  by  William 
J.  Perry  and  David  Holloway,  supported  a  joint 
study  by  U.S.  and  Soviet  scientists  and  military 
experts  of  American  and  Soviet  approaches  to 
defense  conversion.  Project  staff  members  and 
their  counterparts  are  now  working  to  design 
model  instances  of  conversion-privatization  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  Such  models  may  emerge 
from  the  center’s  working  relationship  with  the 
United  States-based  Foundation  for  Enterprise 
Development,  which  promotes  the  idea  of 
employee  ownership  of  business. 

This  grant  is  supporting  the  center’s  con¬ 
version-privatization  work  as  well  as  its  other 
projects  developed  with  Soviet  specialists  on 
reducing  the  nuclear  danger  and  on  advanc¬ 
ing  cooperative  security  in  Europe  and  in  the 
Asian-Pacific  region. 
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The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace 

2400  N  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC 
20037-1153 

Two-year  grant  of  $800, 000  toward  projects 
on  nonprolferation  and  regional  security 


At  the  Corporation’s  behest,  the  Brookings 
Institution  in  1991  established  the  Task 
Force  on  the  Prevention  of  Proliferation, 
subsequently  called  the  Cooperative 
Security  Consortium.  Composed  of  scholars  from 
different  research  institutions  with  expertise  in 
international  security  and  weapons  proliferation, 
the  consortium  concentrates  its  efforts  on  devel¬ 
oping  cooperative  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
major  war  between  states.  It  is  headed  by  John 
S.  Steinbruner,  director  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Studies  Program  of  the  Brookings  Institution, 
and  includes  Ashton  B.  Carter,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Science  and  International  Affairs  at 
Harvard  University’s  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of 
Government,  Janne  E.  Nolan,  senior  fellow  at 
Brookings,  and  William  J.  Perry,  codirector  of 
Stanford  University’s  Center  for  International 
Security  and  Arms  Control. 

This  grant  is  allowing  Leonard  S.  Spector 
and  Geoffrey  Kemp,  both  senior  associates  at  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  to 
participate  in  the  consortium.  Spector  is  orga¬ 
nizing  working  groups  on  arms  control  and 
security  in  the  Korean  Peninsula,  while  Kemp 
is  developing  parallel  groups  on  the  Middle  East 
and  Southwest  Asia.  Monthly  luncheons,  an 
annual  conference,  regional  case  studies,  sur¬ 
veys  of  nuclear  developments  in  the  world,  and 
a  resulting  edited  volume  as  well  as  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  international  computer  network  will 
link  other  nonproliferation  specialists  and  keep 
them  informed  of  the  task  force’s  work. 


National  Academy  of  Sciences 

2101  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC  20418 

Two-year  grant  of  $600, 000  toward  support  of 
the  Committee  on  International  Security  and 
Arms  Control 


The  National  Academy  of  Sciences’ 
Committee  on  International  Security  and 
Arms  Control  (cisac)  was  created  in  1980 
to  bring  the  scientific  and  technical  talent 
of  the  academy  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  inter¬ 
national  security  and  arms  control.  Since  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War,  cisac  has  broadened  its  agenda 
to  address  issues  of  international  stability 
and  the  potential  for  establishing  coopera¬ 
tive  security  norms.  The  core  of  its  activities 
is  a  continuing  program  of  unofficial  meetings 
with  a  comparable  committee  of  scientists 
now  representing  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
the  Russian  Federation,  formerly  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

cisac  is  chaired  by  Wolfgang  Panofsky, 
professor  and  director  emeritus  of  the  Stanford 
Linear  Accelerator  Center;  the  Russian  com¬ 
mittee  is  headed  by  Yevgeny  Velikhov,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Kurchatov  Institute  of  Nuclear  Physics. 
Its  eighteen  bilateral  meetings  have  dealt  with 
the  dismantling  of  nuclear  warheads  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Soviet  Union,  Russian  concepts  of  strate¬ 
gic  stability,  potential  U.S. -Russian  coopera¬ 
tion  on  global  strategic  defense,  and  new 
military  doctrines  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  States  and  its  member  Russian 
Federation.  This  renewal  grant  is  enabling  cisac 
to  continue  its  regular  program  of  meetings 
and  publications  and  to  assess  proposed  tech¬ 
nical  solutions  to  the  problem  of  proliferation. 
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Henry  L.  Stimson  Center 

21  Dupont  Circle,  N.W.,  Fifth  Floor, 
Washington,  DC  20036-1 109 

Two-year  grant  of  $425, 000  toward  a  study  of 
the  use  of  confidence-building  measures  to 
reduce  regional  tensions 


The  aftermath  of  the  Cold  War  is  a  fitting 
time  to  consider  how  confidence-building 
measures  that  improved  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union  might  be  adapted  to  help  reduce  tension 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  such  as  the  Middle  East. 
Toward  this  end,  the  Henry  L.  Stimson  Center  is 
canying  out  a  set  of  studies  on  the  issues  and  con¬ 
vening  meetings  between  Washington-based  for¬ 
eign  diplomatic  and  military  representatives  and 
Western  arms  control  specialists  and  practition¬ 
ers.  Under  the  direction  of  Michael  Krepon,  the 
center’s  president,  associates  are  eliciting  ideas 
from  meeting  participants  and  preparing  a  source 
book  on  how  these  measures  can  usefully  be 
employed.  In  the  future,  the  center  staff  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  reaching  an  audience  abroad  and 
will  convene  or  cosponsor  regional  conferences 
that  draw  government  participation. 

The  center  will  build  on  its  expertise 
fostering  multilateral  verification  measures 
for  conventional  and  chemical  arms  control 
and  other  past  work.  In  addition  it  will  study 
ways  to  strengthen  United  Nations  peace¬ 
keeping  operations  and  financing.  The  W. 
Alton  Jones  Foundation  and  the  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fund  are  other  funders. 
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Carnegie  Commission  on  Reducing  the 
Nuclear  Danger 

437  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 

One-year  appropriation  of  $251,337  administered 
by  the  officers  of  the  Corporation 


At  the  request  of  Carnegie  Corporation, 
New  York  University  historian  McGeorge 
Bundy,  Stanford  University  physicist 
Sidney  D.  Drell,  and  former  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Admiral  William  Crowe 
in  1991  formed  a  Commission  on  Reducing  the 
Nuclear  Danger.  Their  aim  has  been  to  study  the 
nature  of  the  nuclear  danger  in  the  twenty- first 
century,  offering  a  fresh  appraisal  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  a  changing  security  environment 
and  identifying  the  nuclear  threats  to,  and 
requirements  for,  global  security.  Starting  with 
the  assumption  that  there  will  be  further  reduc¬ 
tions,  to  3,000  strategic  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  U.S.  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  they  are 
reassessing  the  United  States’  long-run  nuclear 
posture  and  detailing  desirable  changes  in  doc¬ 
trine,  force  structure,  and  targeting.  Their  work, 
drawing  on  the  analyses  of  scholars  at  Harvard 
and  Stanford  universities,  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  the  Brookings 
Institution,  and  elsewhere,  is  being  carried  out 
in  consultation  with  an  advisory  committee. 

The  final  product,  a  book  written  for 
the  general  public,  will  be  released  in  October 
1993.  This  grant  supported  the  project  dur¬ 
ing  its  final  twelve  months. 


American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science 

1333  H  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20005 

Two-year  grant  of  $350,  OOO  toward  support  of 
the  Program  on  Science  and  International 
Security 


The  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science’s  Program  on 
Science  and  International  Security,  under 
the  direction  of  political  scientist  W.  Thomas 
Wander,  has  been  exploring  promising 
approaches  to  arms  control,  conflict  resolution, 
and  the  enhancement  of  international  security. 
In  1989  the  Corporation  provided  funding  for 
three  specific  activities:  the  association’s  annual 
colloquium  on  science,  arms  control,  and  secu¬ 
rity;  a  series  of  technical  and  policy  seminars  for 
members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs;  and  a 
publications  series  consisting  of  meeting  papers, 
books,  monographs,  videotape  educational  pack¬ 
ages,  and  issue  papers  analyzing  and  explaining 
arms  control  and  security  issues. 

This  grant  renews  Corporation  support, 
enabling  the  program  to  hold  three  international 
workshops  on  advanced  weaponry  in  the  devel¬ 
oping  world.  In  the  first,  scientists  and  military 
analysts  will  evaluate  the  capabilities  of  vari¬ 
ous  proliferating  technologies  before  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  regional  specialists  and  policy  practi¬ 
tioners.  In  the  second,  regional  specialists  and 
policy  practitioners  from  developing  nations  will 
discuss  perceived  threats  that  fuel  the  demand 
for  advanced  weaponry.  In  the  third,  former  and 
current  policymakers  will  put  forward  policy  rec¬ 
ommendations.  The  findings  from  the  work¬ 
shops  will  be  discussed  and  debated  in  semi¬ 
nars  for  policymakers,  the  press,  and  the  public. 


Princeton  University 

Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public  and 
International  Affairs,  Engineering  Quadrangle, 
Princeton,  NJ  08544-5263 

Two-year  grant  of $333,500  toward  research 
and  training  on  new  policy  initiatives  for 
nuclear  arms  reductions  and  nonproliferation 


Since  1987,  the  Corporation  has  supported 
Princeton  University’s  Program  on  Nuclear 
Policy  Alternatives,  headed  by  physicist 
Frank  N.  von  Hippel.  The  program  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  identify  the  technical  requirements  for 
achieving  a  universal  nuclear  weapons  regime 
based  on  minimal  forces  and  stricter  constraints 
on  weapons  development,  production,  and  pro¬ 
liferation. 

Von  Hippel  and  his  colleagues  are  analyz¬ 
ing  issues  involved  in  agreements  intended  to 
reinforce  such  a  regime  and  will  promote  the 
development  of  scientific  groups  elsewhere  in 
the  world  that  can  play  a  comparably  inde¬ 
pendent  analytic  role  within  individual  coun¬ 
tries.  They  have  supported  the  establishment 
of  two  technical  arms  control  and  nonprolifer¬ 
ation  research  and  teaching  centers,  one  in 
Moscow  and  one  in  Shanghai,  and  started  a 
program  enabling  fellows  from  the  two  institu¬ 
tions  to  spend  a  year  at  Princeton.  In  addition, 
they  have  held  summer  institutes  for  younger 
Americans  and  Russian  and  Chinese  nationals 
and  recruited  a  British  and  a  German  analyst 
to  work  on  nuclear  energy  and  export  issues. 

This  grant  is  enabling  the  group  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  analytic  work  and  expand  its  efforts 
to  engage  and  train  scientists  from  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur 
Foundation  and  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund 
are  also  furnishing  support. 
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Natural  Resources  Defense  Council 

1350  New  York  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC  20005 

One-year  grant  of  $200,  OOO  toward  a  program 
on  nuclear  nonproliferation 


Over  the  years  the  Nuclear  Program  of  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  (nrdc) 
has  monitored  underground  nuclear  tests 
in  the  United  States  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  published  the  influential  Nuclear 
Weapons  Databook  series,  which  is  widely  used 
by  journalists  and  members  of  Congress  as 
background  on  arms  control  negotiations  and 
policy  and  on  decisions  about  defense  budget¬ 
ing  and  procurement. 

A  1990  Corporation  grant  helped  nrdc 
establish  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Data  Center,  to 
continue  producing  the  databooks  and  to  pub¬ 
lish  articles,  assist  journalists,  and  provide  infor¬ 
mation  for  such  reference  sources  as  almanacs 
and  encyclopedias.  Since  then  the  nuclear  pro¬ 
gram,  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  B.  Cochran, 
has  focused  on  stopping  the  production  of 
weapons-grade  fissile  materials  and  eventually 
on  achieving  a  ban  on  the  use  of  weapons- 
grade  plutonium  and  highly  enriched  uranium 
in  civilian  power  and  research  reactors. 

This  grant  is  being  used  in  part  to  review 
the  U.S.  legal  and  regulatory  structure  that 
affects  nonproliferation  and  export  control  poli¬ 
cies  in  an  attempt  to  simplify  and  strengthen  that 
structure.  Funds  will  also  be  used  to  enhance 
the  capacity  of  scientific  and  advocacy  groups 
in  nuclear  states  and  potential  proliferators  alike 
to  provide  independent  analysis  of,  and  pres¬ 
sure  on,  their  countries’  policies. 


Harvard  University 

John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government, 

79  John  F.  Kennedy  Street,  Cambridge, 

MA  02138 

Fourteen-month  grant  oj  $177,250 for  a  study 
of  the  proliferation  oj  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction  and  U.S.  national  security 


During  the  Gulf  war,  the  United  States 
engaged  a  military  adversary  that  pos¬ 
sessed  abundant  chemical  weapons  and 
missile  systems  capable  of  delivering 
them;  a  sophisticated  if  incomplete  nuclear 
effort;  and  an  active  biological  weapons  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  imperative  that  the  United  States  not 
only  examine  how  additional  nations  might  be 
stopped  from  acquiring  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  but  also  ask  how  the  proliferation 
of  such  weapons  will  affect  national  security. 

This  grant  is  enabling  scholars  at  the 
Avoiding  Nuclear  War  Project  at  Harvard 
University’s  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of 
Government  to  examine  the  implications  for 
intelligence  requirements,  military  strategies, 
and  arms  control  and  other  agreements. 

Principal  investigators  Robert  D.  Blackwill, 
former  ambassador  to  the  Mutual  and  Balanced 
Force  Reductions  Talks  in  Vienna,  and  Albert 
Carnesale,  acting  dean  of  the  Kennedy  School, 
are  organizing  a  working  group  to  prepare  papers 
for  eventual  organization  into  a  book  on  new 
threats  to  the  United  States. 
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Wisconsin  Project  on  Nuclear  Arms  Control 

1701  K  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  805,  Washington, 
DC  20006 

Two-year  grant  oj  $150,  OOO  toward  research, 
writing,  and  advocacy  on  the  enforcement  of 
export  controls 


Throughout  most  of  the  Cold  War,  Australia, 
Japan,  Spain,  and  all  nato  countries  except 
Iceland  worked  through  the  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Multilateral  Export  Controls 
(CoCom)  to  coordinate  national  restrictions  on 
the  export  of  technologies  with  civilian  and  mil¬ 
itary  applications  to  China,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
other  Warsaw  Pact  nations.  Separate  multina¬ 
tional  regimes  were  established  to  contain  the 
proliferation  of  ballistic  missile,  chemical,  and 
nuclear  weapons  technologies  and  materials  to 
the  developing  world. 

The  liberation  of  the  Eastern  bloc,  the 
trend  toward  European  economic  unification, 
and  the  resurgence  of  concern  about  weapons 
proliferation,  however,  have  complicated  the 
debate  among  experts  over  how  American 
export  controls  should  be  organized.  Gary  L. 
Milhollin,  director  of  the  Wisconsin  Project  on 
Nuclear  Arms  Control,  advocates  replacing 
CoCom  controls  with  a  new,  more  universal, 
regime  aimed  at  denying  developing  nations 
the  tools  of  mass  destruction.  This  grant,  joined 
by  other  foundation  support,  is  enabling 
Milhollin  to  continue  his  work  to  define  and 
propose  such  controls.  Through  research  and  the 
education  of  policymakers  and  the  press  on  the 
activities  of  supplier  countries,  he  and  his  staff 
are  urging  the  adoption  of  more  universal  pro¬ 
liferation  controls. 


Harvard  University 

Harvard  Law  School,  Griswold  404, 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 

One-year  grant  oJ$125,  OOO for  research  and 
education  on  the  proliferation  oj  advanced 
weapons 


As  access  to  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  grows,  so  does  the  risk  that  violent 
conflicts  within  a  nation  will  lead  to 
regional  and  even  global  war.  In  such 
a  world,  it  is  perhaps  in  each  sovereign 
nation’s  interest  to  yield  some  authority  to 
larger  cooperative  arrangements  designed  to 
prevent  major  war.  Such  is  the  reasoning  of 
the  Brookings  Institution’s  Cooperative  Security 
Consortium  (formerly  the  Task  Force  on  the 
Prevention  of  Proliferation) ,  whose  members 
are  international  security  and  arms  control 
experts  from  research  institutions,  supported 
by  the  Corporation  since  1991. 

The  consortium  has  invited  Abram  J.  Chayes, 
a  professor  at  Harvard  Law  School,  and  Antonia 
Handler  Chayes,  an  adjunct  professor  at  Harvard’s 
John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  to  design 
and  make  recommendations  for  multilateral  con¬ 
trol  regimes  and  enforcement  mechanisms  that 
might  effectively  limit  or  stop  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear,  chemical,  biological,  and  conven¬ 
tional  weapons  and  ballistic  missile  technology. 

The  Chayeses  are  examining,  among  other 
issues,  how  nations  would  codify,  monitor,  and 
enforce  regulations  on  the  transfer  of  weapons 
and  their  delivery  vehicles.  This  grant  supports 
the  Chayeses’  participation  in  the  consortium. 
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Federation  of  American  Scientists  Fund 

307  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.E.,  Washington, 
DC  20002 

One-year  grant  of $117,500  toward  U.S.-Soviet 
joint  research  on  the  technical  basis  for  arms 
control  and  reductions 


In  1987,  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists  (fas)  Fund,  chaired  by  Princeton 
University  physicist  Frank  N.  von  Hippel 
and  directed  by  mathematician  Jeremy  J. 
Stone,  began  a  five-year  joint  study  with  the 
Committee  of  Soviet  Scientists  for  Peace  and 
against  the  Nuclear  Threat  (css)  on  ways  to 
reduce  American  and  Soviet  nuclear  weaponry 
to  fewer  than  2,000  warheads  on  each  side. 
They  have  recommended  cuts  not  just  in  ballis¬ 
tic  missiles  but  in  the  nuclear  warheads  and  fis¬ 
sile  materials  they  contain.  Their  plan  for  veri¬ 
fying  warhead  reductions  is  published  in  the 
1990  report,  Reversing  the  Arms  Race:  How  to 
Achieve  and  Verify  Deep  Reductions  in  the 
Nuclear  Arsenals. 

Under  this  grant,  supplementing  previous 
support,  the  fas-css  team  is  collaborating  on  ways 
to  restrict  the  flight  testing  of  ballistic  missiles 
and  reentry  vehicles  and  to  halt  the  further  devel¬ 
opment  of  maneuverable  reentry  vehicles,  earth- 
penetrating  warheads,  and  space  radars  that  can 
be  used  to  target  submerged  submarines.  They 
are  also  discussing  ways  to  promote  openness  and 
the  use  of  information  by  both  sides  in  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  identifying  areas  of  military 
research  and  development  that  can  be  shared 
without  compromising  the  national  security  of 
either  side.  The  Corporation’s  grant  is  being 
matched  by  the  W.  Alton  Jones  Foundation. 
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Parliamentarians  for  Global  Action 

211  East  43rd  Street,  Suite  1604,  New  York, 
NY  10017 

Two-year  grant  of  $200,  OOO  toward  projects  to 
strengthen  multilateral  security  and  peace¬ 
keeping  institutions 


The  650  members  of  Parliamentarians  for 
Global  Action  (pga)  come  from  the  national 
parliaments  of  forty-five  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries  of  the  former  Warsaw  Pact,  and  from 
the  European  Parliament,  pga’s  signal  contri¬ 
bution  has  been  to  represent  the  interests  of 
smaller  powers  that  are  still  fending  for  them¬ 
selves  in  an  uncertain  world  of  arms  races  and 
alliances  and  could  be  tempted  to  acquire 
nuclear  capability.  To  help  forestall  this  even¬ 
tuality,  pga  has  pushed  for  the  convening  of  a 
United  Nations  Special  Session  on  International 
Peace  and  Security  in  1993,  to  review  U.N. 
mechanisms,  resources,  and  authority  to  medi¬ 
ate  and  prevent  conflict  and  allow  for  con¬ 
structive  intervention. 

Concerned  about  weapons  proliferation 
and  superpower  behavior,  pga  is  also  paving  the 
way  for  a  conference  on  the  possible  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  to  a  com¬ 
prehensive  ban  on  nuclear  tests.  It  is  support¬ 
ing  and  disseminating  the  work  of  experts  on 
the  technical  aspects  of  verifying  and  enforc¬ 
ing  strengthened  restrictions  on  nuclear  test¬ 
ing.  This  grant  is  supplemented  by  funding 
from  the  John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur 
Foundation  and  other  foundations. 

Kennedy  Graham,  a  diplomat  on  leave 
from  the  New  Zealand  foreign  service,  is  secre¬ 
tary  general;  Aaron  Tovish  is  executive  director. 


Strengthening  Democratic  Institutions 


International  Research  and  Exchanges  Board 

1616  H  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20006 

Two-year  grant  of$l,  600,  OOO  toward  support 


Once  a  joint  project  of  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  and  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council,  the 
International  Research  and  Exchanges 
Board  (irex)  became  an  independent  non¬ 
profit  organization  in  1991.  It  continues  its 
work  of  organizing  exchanges  among  schol¬ 
ars  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences 
from  the  United  States,  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  and  Eastern  Europe.  With  funding 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  State,  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  and  private  founda¬ 
tions,  irex  each  year  supports  cooperative 
projects  and  meetings  across  a  broad  range 
of  disciplines  in  addition  to  sponsoring  up 
to  550  scholarships. 

Since  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Russians  have  turned  to  the  West,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  United  States,  for  direction  in 
seeking  and  funding  scholarships,  teaching 
new  scholars  and  analysts,  and  managing 
research  that  will  replace  a  system  administered 
tightly  from  the  top.  irex  has  assisted  and 
mediated  these  efforts,  drawing  on  its  exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  to 
understand  the  transitions  there. 

This  renewal  grant  is  helping  launch  irex 
into  the  new  era  as  it  expands  or  establishes 
field  offices  in  the  independent  states  and  in 
Eastern  Europe,  under  executive  director  Daniel 
C.  Matuszewski. 


International  Research  and  Exchanges  Board 

One  Palmer  Square,  Suite  435,  Princeton,  NJ 
08542-3718 

Two-year  grant  of  $1,200,  OOO for  a  project  on 
ethnic  conflict  in  Eastern  Europe 


A1 99 1  grant  supported  the  work  of  Allen 
H.  Kassof,  former  executive  director 
of  the  International  Research  and 
Exchanges  Board,  in  implementing  a 
five-year  program  to  foster  a  community  of 
researchers  and  policymakers  in  countries  of 
East  Central  and  southeastern  Europe  who  are 
committed  to  peaceful  resolution  of  their  ethnic 
and  nationality  conflicts. 

The  project’s  advisory  Council  for  Ethnic 
Accord  works  to  increase  the  visibility  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  of  research  and  policy  institutions 
with  moderate  views  and  to  offer  these  groups 
access  to  information  and  assistance  from  one 
another  and  from  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  It  also  endeavors  to  improve  practi¬ 
cal  communication  within  and  among  countries 
by  collecting  and  distributing  data  and  estab¬ 
lishing  special  print  and  electronic  networks. 
The  council  provides  core  reference  materials  to 
researchers,  students,  teachers,  and  policymakers 
and  trains  and  supports  them.  The  project’s  first 
regional  symposium,  held  in  1991  in  Bucharest, 
Romania,  which  was  cosponsored  with  the 
Romanian  Academy  of  Sciences,  concentrated 
on  interethnic  relations.  The  second  symposium 
will  continue  this  concentration,  with  a  special 
focus  on  the  Roma,  or  gypsy  minorities,  through¬ 
out  the  region.  This  grant  continues  the 
Corporation’s  core  support  for  the  project. 
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Harvard  University 

John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government, 

79  John  F.  Kennedy  Street,  Cambridge, 

MA  02138 

Twenty-five-month  grant  of  $752, 000 for  pro¬ 
grams  with  military  personnel  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  on  the  role  and  organization  of 
the  military  in  a  democratic  society 


In  September  1991,  with  Corporation  sup¬ 
port,  Harvard  University’s  John  F.  Kennedy 
School  of  Government  held  a  two- week  exec¬ 
utive  training  seminar  for  twenty-eight 
Soviet  general  staff  officers  on  United  States 
national  security  policymaking  and  on  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  civilian  and  military  worlds 
in  a  democracy,  among  other  issues.  This 
unprecedented  event,  which  took  place  less  than 
two  months  after  the  failed  Soviet  coup,  signaled 
a  recognition  by  the  Soviet  general  staff  of  the 
need  to  adapt  to  a  radically  changed  world. 

Following  a  visit  to  Moscow  in  October, 
Ambassador  Robert  D.  Blackwill,  career  diplo¬ 
mat  since  1967  and  lecturer  in  public  policy 
at  the  school,  and  Kurt  M.  Campbell,  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  the  school’s  Center  for  Science 
and  International  Affairs,  continued  hosting 
the  seminars  and  also  organized  a  series  of 
more  focused  advisory  visits  by  American  spe¬ 
cialists  —  including  former  negotiators,  legal 
affairs  experts,  leading  academic  specialists, 
and  former  military  officials  —  to  consult  with 
Soviet  military  and  civilian  officials.  To  test 
the  viability  of  this  second  project,  the 
Corporation  funded  an  initial  working  visit 
that  concentrated  on  the  U.S.  experience  with 
negotiating  agreements  to  allow  the  station¬ 
ing  of  forces  in  foreign  countries.  The  second 
visit  is  dealing  with  the  problems  of  closing 
bases  on  foreign  territory.  This  grant  supported 
the  executive  program  during  the  fall  of  1992 
and  the  remaining  advisory  visits. 
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Harvard  University 

John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government, 

79  John  F.  Kennedy  Street,  Cambridge, 

MA  02138 

Fifteen-month  grant  of  $698, 000  toward  a  pro¬ 
ject  on  strengthening  democratic  institutions  in 
the  Soviet  Union 


A  1990  Corporation  grant  supported  a  pro¬ 
ject  at  Harvard  University’s  John  F. 
Kennedy  School  of  Government  aimed 
at  helping  the  former  Soviet  Union  move 
toward  democracy,  a  market  economy,  and 
constructive  international  relations.  Under  the 
direction  of  Graham  T.  Allison,  Jr.,  project  mem¬ 
bers  are  offering  practical  advice  on  economic 
management  and  political  decision  making  to 
local,  republic,  and  federal  governmental  lead¬ 
ers.  For  example,  they  are  working  with  the 
reform  administrations  of  Moscow,  Kiev,  and 
St.  Petersburg;  have  sent  experts  in  urban 
finance  and  management  to  nine  other  former 
Soviet  cities;  and  are  putting  defense  indus¬ 
tries  in  touch  with  Western  investors  to  dis¬ 
cuss  possible  new  enterprises. 

In  the  United  States  they  have  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  America’s  stake  in  helping  the  former 
Soviet  Union  continue  along  the  path  of  reform. 
This  grant  renews  the  Corporation’s  support. 


Atlantic  Council  of  the  United  States 

1616  H  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20006 

Two-year  grant  of  $150,  OOO  toward  projects  on 
the future  of  the  United  States-Soviet  relationship 


Perestroika  and  Federalism  is  a  project 
led  by  the  Atlantic  Council  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Brookings  Institution 
and  the  Institute  of  World  Economy  and 
International  Relations  of  the  Russian  Academy 
of  Sciences.  It  assists  officials  in  the  Russian 
Federation  in  understanding  the  ways  in  which 
the  federal  systems  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  handle  the  division  of  labor  and  author¬ 
ity  among  different  levels  of  government.  Small 
working  groups  from  the  two  North  American 
countries  are  visiting  Russian  cities  to  examine 
how  intergovernmental  relations  can  be  worked 
out  in  such  areas  as  finance,  legal  and  regula¬ 
tory  jurisdictions,  transportation,  internal  secu¬ 
rity,  commerce,  and  the  environment. 

A  second  project  of  the  council  and  the 
Russian  institute,  called  Soviet-American 
Relations  in  a  Pluralistic  World,  involves  a  U.S.- 
Russian  working  group  of  foreign  policy  spe¬ 
cialists,  who  are  making  policy  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  both  governments  concerning  the 
implications  of  changes  in  Russia  for  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  republics.  General  Andrew  J. 
Goodpaster  is  chairman  of  the  council. 

The  Ford  Foundation,  the  Pew  Charitable 
Trusts,  and  the  William  and  Mary  Greve 
Foundation  also  provide  support. 


Helsinki  Watch 

485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017-6104 

Two-year  grant  oj  $100,000  toward  activities  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States 


Within  the  former  Soviet  Union,  contin¬ 
ued  public  discontent,  ethnic  violence, 
and  conflicts  between  Russian  and 
other  political  leaderships  have  given 
new  urgency  to  concerns  about  human  rights  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  federal  structure 
has  made  it  difficult  to  investigate  the  alleged 
human  rights  violations  stemming  from  these 
confrontations. 

With  prior  Corporation  support,  Helsinki 
Watch,  an  independently  incorporated  compo¬ 
nent  of  Human  Rights  Watch  and  the  U.S.  mem¬ 
ber  organization  of  the  International  Helsinki 
Federation  for  Human  Rights,  organized  American 
support  and  concern  for  the  rights  of  dissidents 
and  reformers  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 
Recently,  through  its  Moscow  office,  it  has  estab¬ 
lished  links  with  the  thousands  of  new  citizens’ 
clubs,  associations,  and  organizations  in  the 
newly  independent  states  whose  interests  range 
from  recreation  to  politics.  Helsinki  Watch  is  now 
expanding  its  program  from  monitoring,  observ¬ 
ing,  and  reporting  toward  training  and  assis¬ 
tance  to  human  rights  groups  in  key  states,  with 
the  aim  of  building  a  network  of  human  rights 
monitors  and  defenders  there. 
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Educating  Policymakers  and  the  Public 


Lawyers  Committee  for  Human  Rights 

330  Seventh  Avenue,  Tenth  Floor,  North, 

New  York,  NY  10001 

Two-year  grant  of  $100,000  toward  monitoring 
and  analysis  of  legal  reform  in  Russia 


Since  1987,  the  Lawyers  Committee  for 
Human  Rights,  an  organization  estab¬ 
lished  to  promote  international  human 
rights  and  the  rule  of  law  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  has  monitored  and  assessed 
the  process  and  implementation  of  legal  reform 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  In  1989  it  estab¬ 
lished  a  program  to  foster  the  rule  of  law  in  the 
successor  states,  which  has  brought  together 
reformers  with  American  experts  in  jurispru¬ 
dence  for  the  exchange  of  knowledge  and 
experience.  In  1991  the  committee  began  con¬ 
centrating  its  efforts  on  ensuring  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  judiciary,  monitoring  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  former  Soviet  Union’s  legal 
system,  and  collaborating  with  human  rights 
lawyers  and  activists. 

Recognizing  that  it  cannot  monitor  and 
attempt  to  influence  events  in  all  of  the  former 
Soviet  republics,  the  committee  is  paying  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  Russian  Federation  and  the 
emerging  problems  of  refugees,  displaced  per¬ 
sons,  and  foreign  nationals.  The  Corporation 
is  providing  general  support  to  this  program 
while  the  committee  seeks  additional  funding 
from  other  sources. 


Arms  Control  Association 

1 1  Dupont  Circle,  N.W.,  Suite  250, 
Washington,  DC  20036-1207 

Two-year  grant  of  $200, 000  toward  a  program 
on  arms  control  and  national  security  for  the 
Washington  press  corps 


The  Arms  Control  Association,  directed  by 
Spurgeon  M.  Keeny,  Jr. ,  is  a  nonpartisan 
organization  founded  in  1971  to  increase 
public  understanding  of  the  arms  control 
process  and  its  contribution  to  this  country’s 
security.  In  the  past,  most  of  the  association’s 
research  and  education  focused  on  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  United  States  and  Soviet  forces 
and  arms,  but  the  organization’s  emphasis  has 
since  turned  to  regional  security  matters  and 
the  proliferation  of  advanced  weaponry.  The 
association  conducts  a  program  of  press  brief¬ 
ings  at  which  former  high-level  government 
officials  and  senior  arms  control  analysts  pro¬ 
vide  critical  analyses  of  current  issues. 

The  organization  held  eight  briefings  in 
1 99 1  on  such  topics  as  conventional  arms  trans¬ 
fers  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Bush  administra¬ 
tion’s  Middle  East  arms  control  initiative,  the 
ratification  of  the  Conventional  Forces  in  Europe 
Treaty,  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Treaty, 
the  implications  for  arms  control  of  the  failed 
Soviet  coup,  and  unilateral  proposals  by 
Presidents  Bush  and  Gorbachev  to  draw  down 
short-range  nuclear  weapons.  The  association 
provides  an  inquiry  service  for  working  jour¬ 
nalists  and  publishes  Arms  Control  Today.  This 
grant  renews  previous  Corporation  support, 
which  is  supplemented  by  funding  from  the  John 
D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur,  W.  Alton  Jones, 
and  Ford  foundations. 
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The  Aspen  Institute 

1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite 
1070,  Washington,  DC  20036 

One-year  grant  of  $505,350  toward  meetings 
on  East-West  relations for  American  lawmakers 


In  1986,  with  Corporation  support,  former 
senator  Dick  Clark,  senior  fellow  at  the  Aspen 
Institute,  began  holding  meetings  between 
members  of  Congress  and  scholars  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  improve  congressional  under¬ 
standing  of  Soviet  affairs.  The  meetings  have 
since  expanded  to  include  seminars  on  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

To  date,  the  project’s  eight  conferences  and 
twenty-three  breakfast  meetings  have  drawn  a 
total  of  forty-two  members  of  Congress,  many  of 
whom  are  regular  participants.  Reports  summa¬ 
rizing  the  discussions  and  background  papers 
are  distributed  to  interested  individuals  and  orga¬ 
nizations,  members  of  Congress,  and  adminis¬ 
tration  officials.  This  grant  enables  the  project  to 
hold  two  conferences,  one  on  the  prospects  for 
sustaining  liberal  democracy  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  other  on  the  transfor¬ 
mations  under  way  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  promoting 
peaceful  change  there.  The  W.  Alton  Jones 
Foundation  also  supports  the  project. 


The  Aspen  Institute 

Aspen  Strategy  Group,  1737  Cambridge  Street, 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 

Two-year  grant  oj  $250,  OOO  toward  support  oj 
the  Aspen  Strategy  Group 


The  Aspen  Strategy  Group,  directed  by 
Harvard  political  scientist  Joseph  S.  Nye,  Jr., 
who  also  heads  Harvard’s  Center  for 
International  Affairs,  is  a  standing  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Aspen  Institute.  Founded  in  1984 
to  bring  research  on  security-related  policy  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  attention  of  policymakers,  opinion 
leaders,  and  the  general  public,  the  group  includes 
members  of  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
as  well  as  representatives  from  universities  and 
other  nongovernmental  institutions.  Its  three 
meetings  a  year,  following  a  December  planning 
meeting,  focus  on  issues  ranging  from  weapons 
proliferation  to  the  future  of  nuclear  deterrence 
to  international  economic  trends,  which,  along 
with  sponsored  research,  become  the  basis  of 
numerous  reports,  articles,  and  books. 

Under  this  grant,  the  strategy  group  and 
scholars  and  policy  practitioners  from  abroad  are 
addressing  two  key  issues:  the  multiple  threats 
posed  by  the  proliferation  of  advanced  weaponry 
to  regional  trouble  spots  and  the  economic  rivalry 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  The  group 
is  receiving  matching  support  from  the  John  D. 
and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation. 
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Fund  for  Peace 

1755  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite 
500,  Washington,  DC  20036 

One -year  grant  of  $250, 000  toward  support  oj 
the  National  Security  Archive 


The  National  Security  Archive,  a  project  of 
the  Fund  for  Peace,  is  a  library  and 
research  facility  whose  purpose  is  to  col¬ 
lect,  index,  analyze,  house,  and  make 
available  to  research  centers  and  scholars  con¬ 
temporary  declassified  and  unclassified  U.S. 
government  documents  pertaining  to  national 
and  international  security  policy.  Directed  by 
Thomas  S.  Blanton,  the  archive  builds  collec¬ 
tions  by  subject  and  particular  time  periods, 
with  name  and  subject  indices,  bibliographic 
catalogues,  and  narrative  chronologies.  Each 
set  ranges  from  12,000  to  30,000  pages. 

Eight  document  sets  have  been  published — 
on  El  Salvador;  Iran;  the  Iran-Contra  affair; 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis;  the  U.S.  intelligence 
community;  the  Philippines;  Afghanistan;  and 
Nicaragua.  Sets  on  South  Africa,  the  military 
uses  of  space,  nuclear  nonproliferation,  and 
the  Berlin  crises  were  issued  in  1992.  Sets  on 
low-intensity  conflict,  national  security  decision 
documents,  Angola,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Latin 
America  are  forthcoming.  Under  separate  start¬ 
up  funding,  the  archive  is  developing  a  cumu¬ 
lative  guide  and  index  to  its  first  seven  docu¬ 
ment  collections  on  cd-rom  (compact  disk  for 
read-only  memory)  and  is  considering  pub¬ 
lishing  paperback  books  for  use  by  senior  high 
schools  and  colleges.  This  grant  continues  the 
Corporation’s  support. 
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access:  A  Security  Information  Service 

1730  M  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  605,  Washington, 
DC  20036 

One-year  grant  of  $125,000  toward  support  oj 
a  security  information  service 


Founded  in  1985  by  Mary  E.  Lord,  access 
aims  to  provide  individuals  and  groups 
with  reliable  information  and  analysis  on 
questions  of  international  security,  arms 
control,  peace,  and  conflict.  Staff  members 
respond  to  and  monitor  inquiries,  maintain  a 
speakers  bureau,  and  publish  Resource  Briefs 
and  Security  Spectrums — periodic  overviews  of 
international  security  issues  —  and  The  access 
Resource  Guide  of  institutions,  organizations, 
and  resources  in  the  international  security  field. 

The  Corporation,  which  has  supported 
access  almost  from  the  start,  has  provided  funds 
for  the  updating  and  expansion  of  its  services, 
including  making  the  resource  guides  available 
electronically.  Staff  members  are  producing  two 
additional  guides:  one  on  events  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  the  other  a  voter’s  manual  on 
foreign  policy  issues  prepared  in  partnership 
with  the  Foreign  Policy  Association.  Combined 
with  general  support  from  the  Ford,  John  D. 
and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur,  and  W.  Alton 
Jones  foundations,  the  Corporation  grant  will 
permit  access  to  broaden  its  sources  of  funding. 


Discretionary  Grants 


The  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  research  and  writing  on  defense  and  secu¬ 
rity  issues  and  policies  in  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
$25,000 

The  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  research  and  writing  on  the  conversion  of 
Russian  defense  industries,  $25,000 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Berkeley,  CA 
For  research  and  writing  on  state  formation  and 
ethnic  and  national  relations  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  $24,150 

The  Carnegie  Endowmentjor  International  Peace, 
Washington,  DC 

Toward  a  study  of  congressional  organization  as 
it  affects  foreign  policy,  $25,000 

Center  for  Post-Soviet  Studies,  Chevy  Chase,  MD 
Toward  a  project  on  the  future  of  science  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  $25,000 

Conflict  Management  Group,  Cambridge,  MA 
For  planning  a  project  on  managing  ethnic  con¬ 
flict  within  the  former  Soviet  Union,  $24,400 

Conflict  Management  Group,  Cambridge,  MA 
For  participation  by  U.S.  specialists  in  a  meeting 
in  Moscow  on  ethnic  relations  in  Russia,  $  1 7,500 

Georgetown  University,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  a  conference  on  science  policy  and  indus¬ 
trial  technology  in  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
$13,800 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  MA 

For  a  U.S.-Soviet  workshop  on  the  organization 

of  the  military  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  $25,000 


Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  MA 

For  research  and  writing  on  Russian  economic 

development  and  industrial  policy,  $25,000 

Hofstra  University,  Hempstead,  NY 

Toward  a  U.S.-Russian  study  of  labor-management 

relations,  $15,000 

International  Economic  Association,  Paris,  France 
Toward  American  participation  in  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  world  congress  in  Moscow,  $25,000 

Monterey  Institute  of  International  Studies, 
Monterey,  CA 

Toward  support  of  a  conference  on  nuclear  exports 
and  nonproliferation  policy,  $24,000 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington,  DC 
For  planning  a  U.S.-Soviet  study  of  controls  on  dual 
use  technologies,  $22,690 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  a  meeting  on  the  future  of  basic  science 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  $25,000 

Peace  Through  Law  Education  Fund, 
Washington,  DC 

Toward  support  of  the  Congressional  Roundtable 
on  Post-Cold  War  Relations,  $25,000 

College  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  Cambridge,  United  Kingdom 
Toward  a  conference  on  war  as  a  social  institution, 
$12,000 

Henry  L.  Stimson  Center,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  support  for  a  book  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
war,  $25,000 

World  Priorities,  Washington,  DC 

Toward  the  publication  of  World  Military  and 

Social  Expenditures,  $25,000 


too 
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Special  Projects 


ach  year  the  Corporation  makes  grants 
and  appropriations  that  fall  outside  its 
defined  programs,  enabling  it  to  explore 
new  ideas  that  may  or  may  not  evolve 
into  a  full-fledged  program  or  subprogram. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  largest  appro¬ 
priations  have  been  made  in  science  policy¬ 
making  for  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Science, 
Technology,  and  Government,  which  was 
formed  in  1988  to  study  ways  that  government 
can  more  successfully  incorporate  scientific  and 
technological  knowledge  into  policy  and  admin¬ 
istrative  decision  making.  Although  the  com¬ 
mission  will  not  complete  its  analytical  work 
until  mid- 1 993,  its  impact  is  already  being  felt, 
in  the  elevation  of  the  nation’s  science  advisor 
to  cabinet  status;  reestablishment  of  the 
President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee;  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  research  and  education  program  on 
the  uses  of  science  and  technology  by  federal 
and  state  courts;  and  negotiation  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  to  stream¬ 
line  federal  support  for  mathematics  and  sci¬ 
ence  education. 

Building  on  its  enduring  interests  in  civil 
rights  and  voter  education,  the  Corporation  con¬ 
tinues  its  series  of  grants  to  encourage  the 
broader  political  participation  of  the  electorate 
and  to  understand  the  complex  problems  of 
government  and  its  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  This  interest  extends  to  the  world  stage 
in  the  foundation’s  commitment  to  seeking 


mechanisms  for  preventing  or  ending  violence 
between  and  within  countries  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  world  and  for  encouraging  the  growth  of 
democratic  institutions  there. 

Also  under  Special  Projects,  the  founda¬ 
tion  has,  over  the  years,  maintained  an  inter¬ 
est  in  social  policy  and  has  long  been  a  leader 
in  efforts  to  improve  the  health  and  profes¬ 
sionalism  of  the  nonprofit  sector. 
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Science,  Technology,  and  Government 


Strengthening  Democratic  Institutions 


Carnegie  Commission  on  Science,  Technology, 
and  Government 

437  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 

One-year  appropriation  of  $2,487,562  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  officers  of  the  Corporation 


The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Science,  Tech¬ 
nology,  and  Government  was  created  by 
the  Corporation  in  1988  to  help  govern¬ 
ment  institutions  respond  to  the  unprece¬ 
dented  advances  in  science  and  technology 
that  are  transforming  the  world.  The  twenty- 
two-member  commission  is  cochaired  by  Joshua 
Lederberg,  Nobel  scientist  and  university  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Rockefeller  University,  and  William  T. 
Golden,  chair  of  the  American  Museum  of 
National  History.  In  the  year  1991-92  the 
Commission  published  five  reports:  Science, 
Technology,  and  Congress:  Analysis  and  Advice 
from  the  Congressional  Support  Agencies-,  Science 
and  Technology  in  U.S.  International  Affairs-, 
International  Environmental  Research  and 
Assessment:  Proposals  for  Better  Organization 
and  Decision  Making-,  Science,  Technology,  and 
the  States  in  America’s  Third  Century,  and 
Enabling  the  Future:  Linking  Science  and 
Technology  to  Societal  Goals. 

In  the  forthcoming  and  final  year,  the  com¬ 
mission  expects  to  issue  reports  on  development 
organizations,  environmental  research  and  devel¬ 
opment,  nongovernmental  organizations,  judicial 
decision  making,  regulatory  decision  making, 
and  congressional  procedures  in  addressing  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology  issues.  There  will  be  a  short 
concluding  report  to  highlight  the  commission’s 
findings  in  1993  and  a  book-length  report  in 
1994.  A  range  of  follow-on  activities  will  be 
undertaken  to  encourage  the  implementation  of 
the  commission’s  recommendations. 


Center  for  National  Independence  in  Politics 

129  N.W.  Fourth  Street,  Suite  204,  Corvallis, 

OR  97330 

Fifteen-month  grant  of  $250,000  toward  infor¬ 
mation  services  for  voters 


In  1989  national  leaders  representing  both 
major  parties  and  a  wide  spectrum  of  polit¬ 
ical  ideologies  founded  the  Center  for 
National  Independence  in  Politics,  a  central 
computerized  information  source  on  candidates 
for  political  office.  Through  the  center’s  Project 
Vote  Smart,  citizens  may  use  an  800  number 
to  obtain  biographical  information  on  the  can¬ 
didates  and  details  on  their  voting  records,  cam¬ 
paign  financing,  and  ratings  of  incumbents’ 
performances.  In  response  to  calls  made  to  a 
900  number,  the  project  distributes  a  voter’s 
manual,  available  in  English  and  Spanish,  con¬ 
taining  information  about  candidates  in  each 
state  and  practical  suggestions  for  making  the 
electoral  system  more  responsive.  The  project 
additionally  has  developed  a  special  informa¬ 
tion  service  on  candidates  that  will  help  jour¬ 
nalists  cover  elections  and  analyze  political  com¬ 
mercials  critically. 

The  center  is  associated  with  Oregon  State 
University,  from  which  it  enlists  interns  to  inter¬ 
view  candidates  on  their  awareness  of  the  issues 
and  respond  to  telephone  calls.  This  grant  is 
helping  the  center,  under  the  direction  of  former 
Arizona  state  senator  Richard  Kimball,  imple¬ 
ment  the  services  nationally. 
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Center  for  Policy  Alternatives 

1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite  710, 
Washington,  DC  20009 

Two-year  grant  of  $200,  OOO  toward  a  project  on 
state  election  law  rform  to  increase  voter  par¬ 
ticipation 


During  the  presidential  election  of  1988, 
barely  50  percent  of  eligible  voters  cast 
a  ballot;  in  the  congressional  elections 
of  1990,  just  36  percent  did  so.  While 
a  loss  of  faith  in  politicians  and  a  growing  feel¬ 
ing  of  impotence  within  the  citizenry  about 
the  possibilities  of  effecting  change  in  gov¬ 
ernment  contributed  to  low  voter  turnout,  the 
structural  barriers  to  voter  registration  and 
participation  are  also  primary  factors. 

The  Center  for  Policy  Alternatives,  a 
nonpartisan  public  policy  center  directed  by 
Linda  Tarr-Whelan,  develops  state  legislative 
strategies  to  eliminate  barriers  to  voting.  Its 
governance  program  identifies  and  analyzes 
models  for  electoral  reform,  brings  leaders  in 
this  field  together  to  advance  new  ideas  and 
policies,  and  works  to  build  a  clearinghouse 
of  information  for  state  leaders  and  the  media 
on  the  issues.  Special  efforts  are  made  to 
involve  nonvoting  citizens  and  minority  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  political  process.  Staff  members 
seek  to  have  election  forms  and  notices  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  marginally  literate  and  non- 
English  speaking  and  improve  the  usefulness 
of  information  about  candidates  and  their  plat¬ 
forms,  among  other  measures.  This  grant 
extends  the  Corporation’s  funding  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  also  supported  by  the  joyce 
and  Ford  foundations. 


American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public 
Policy  Research 

1150  Seventeenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC  20036 

The  Brookings  Institution 

1775  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20036-2188 

Two  eighteen-month  grants  of  $125,000  each 
toward  examination  of  the  U.S.  Congress 

In  1992,  Senators  David  L.  Boren  and  Pete 
V.  Domenici  and  Representatives  Lee  H. 
Hamilton  and  Willis  D.  Gradison,  joined  by 
several  colleagues,  requested  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  estab¬ 
lish  a  joint  committee  on  the  reorganization 
of  the  U.S.  Congress.  To  strengthen  its  deliber¬ 
ations  on  congressional  reform,  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  asked  two  congressional  scholars, 
Norman  J.  Ornstein  of  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research  and  Thomas 
E.  Mann  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  to  lead  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  institution.  With 
this  grant,  they  are  analyzing  the  history  of 
congressional  reform  efforts,  Congress’s  struc¬ 
ture  and  functions,  and  options  for  change. 
They  are  drawing  on  the  expertise  of  other  con¬ 
gressional  scholars,  present  and  former  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  and  former  staff  members, 
individuals  with  executive  and  judicial  branch 
perspectives,  and  journalists. 

In  addition  to  submitting  a  written  report 
that  will  be  integrated  with  the  joint  commit¬ 
tee’s  own  work,  Ornstein  and  Mann  will  pub¬ 
lish  two  books  presenting  highlights  of  the 
materials  prepared  for  the  study.  The  Smith 
Richardson  and  Olin  foundations  are  also  sup¬ 
porting  the  project. 
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National  Public  Radio 

2025  M  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20036 

Fourteen-month  grant  of  $100,000  toward 
coverage  of  the  1992  presidential  campaign 
and  election 


The  Corporation  has  supported  public  affairs 
programs  of  National  Public  Radio  (npr) 
since  1975,  when  the  first  grant  was  given 
for  the  half-hour  education  magazine, 
“Options  in  Education.”  Other  grants  have  con¬ 
tributed  toward  special  coverage  of  development 
issues  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaigns  and  elections  of  1984  and 
1988.  A  subsequent  grant  toward  npr’s  cover¬ 
age  of  the  1992  electoral  process  has  enabled 
its  new  political  unit  to  address  such  specific 
issues  as  campaign  financing,  political  adver¬ 
tising,  and  foreign  and  domestic  policy  issues. 
The  plan  included  soliciting  voters’  opinions 
through  member  stations  and  by  means  of  inter¬ 
views  in  the  field.  All  the  presidential  candidates 
received  free  air  time  to  discuss  any  subject  they 
wished  and  respond  to  listeners’  calls,  npr  also 
worked  with  stations  in  California,  the  Southwest, 
New  York  City,  and  Chicago  to  reach  sizable 
Hispanic  and  African  American  audiences 
through  local  programming,  call-ins,  and  com¬ 
munity  participation. 

This  and  other  election  outreach  activi¬ 
ties  were  undertaken  in  an  attempt  to  motivate 
the  electorate  —  and  those  who  have  yet  to 
reach  voting  age  — to  become  more  involved 
in  the  political  process.  The  John  D.  and 
Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation,  the  Charles 
H.  Revson  Foundation,  and  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  also  supported  npr’s  polit¬ 
ical  coverage. 


Center  for  Responsive  Politics 

1320  Nineteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC  20036 

Nine-month  grant  of  $50,000  toward  studies 
of  the  Federal  Election  Commission  and  cam¬ 
paign  contributions 


The  role  that  money  plays  in  electoral  pol¬ 
itics  is  a  major  obstacle  to  political  cam¬ 
paign  reform.  The  Center  for  Responsive 
Politics  provides  to  the  media,  legislators, 
and  the  general  public  information  on  how  and 
by  whom  campaigns  are  financed.  It  also  fur¬ 
nishes  technical  assistance  to  regional  organi¬ 
zations,  for  which  it  has  served  as  a  model, 
that  follow  state  and  local  campaign  financing. 
In  1 992  it  merged  with  the  National  Library  on 
Money  &  Politics,  a  research  organization  that 
possesses  a  sophisticated  database  on  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  private  money  in  American  elections. 

This  grant,  supplemented  by  funding 
from  the  Area,  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock,  Joyce, 
and  J.  Roderick  MacArthur  foundations,  sup¬ 
ports  two  projects  of  the  center.  The  first  is  to 
monitor  and  report  the  failures  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  and  make  a  case  for  its 
fundamental  restructuring.  The  second  is  to 
analyze  and  regularly  report  to  the  public  on 
“soft  money"  campaign  contributions  and 
expenditures.  This  money,  supposedly  con¬ 
tributed  for  nonfederal  purposes,  can  be  used 
for  campaign  activities,  such  as  voter  regis¬ 
tration,  that  often  influence  the  outcome  of 
federal  contests.  Ellen  S.  Miller  is  executive 
director  of  the  center  and  the  library. 
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Lawyers’  Committee  for  Civil  Rights 
Under  Law 

1400  Eye  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  400, 

Washington,  DC  20005 

Two-year  grant  of  $300,  OOO  toward  support  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Project 


The  Lawyers’  Committee  for  Civil  Rights 
Under  Law,  founded  in  1963  and  directed 
by  Barbara  R.  Arnwine,  pursues  litiga¬ 
tion,  monitoring,  education,  and  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  to  expand  the  participation  of  cit¬ 
izens  in  the  electoral  process.  The  committee’s 
Voting  Rights  Project  provides  legal  represen¬ 
tation  to  minority  community  groups  seeking 
to  challenge  in  court  racially  discriminatory 
congressional  redistricting  and  legislative 
reapportionment  plans.  It  monitors  the  Justice 
Department’s  enforcement  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  and  mobilizes  community  efforts 
to  improve  the  electoral  process.  The  project 
disseminates  to  the  public  educational  materi¬ 
als  on  recent  court  decisions  and  the  legal 
requirements  for  redistricting  and  for  protecting 
minority  voting  rights. 

With  a  national  office  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  seven  local  independent  affiliated  commit¬ 
tees  in  cities  nationwide,  the  committee  main¬ 
tains  strong  ties  to  the  private  bar  that  enable 
it  to  draw  on  pro  bono  legal  assistance  from  top 
law  firms  in  the  country.  This  grant  continues 
the  Corporation’s  funding  of  the  committee, 
which  also  receives  support  from  the  Lord,  Joyce, 
and  Rockefeller  foundations  and  in-kind  con¬ 
tributions  from  cooperating  law  firms. 


Columbia  University 

School  of  International  and  Public  Affairs,  420 
West  1 18th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10027 

Fourteen-month  grant  of  $95, 700  toward 
research  and  writing  by  Alfred  C.  Stepan  on  build¬ 
ing  democratic  institutions 


In  nearly  every  region  of  the  world,  people 
discarding  authoritarian  regimes  are  strug¬ 
gling  to  choose  a  democratic  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  ,  whether  parliamentary,  semi- 
presidential,  or  presidential.  Their  countries’ 
leaders  must  not  only  consider  the  means  of  car¬ 
rying  out  reforms  and  consolidating  democ¬ 
racy;  they  must  assess  the  role  of  institutions 
and  the  ways  that  each  framework  encourages 
or  discourages  the  emergence  of  organizations 
and  practices  that  are  recognized  as  legitimate 
and  foster  cooperation  and  peaceful  conflict 
resolution. 

The  different  paths  to  democracy  are  the 
subject  of  research  by  Alfred  C.  Stepan,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  political  science  at  the  Research  Institute 
on  International  Change  at  Columbia  University’s 
School  of  International  and  Public  Affairs.  Stepan 
is  comparing  democratic  changes  within  Latin 
America,  Southern,  Eastern,  and  Western  Europe, 
Asia,  and  the  United  States  and  examining 
widely  held  assumptions  about  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  three  democratic  for¬ 
mulas.  The  articles  and  book  that  are  to  result 
will  be  a  major  treatment  of  parliamentarianism 
and  presidentialism.  The  Lord  Poundation  is  also 
contributing  to  the  project. 
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National  Commission  on  the  State  and  Local 
Public  Service 

c/o  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  College  of  Public 
Affairs  and  Policy,  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Albany,  135  Western  Avenue, 
Albany,  NY  12222 

One-year  grant  of $75,  OOO  toward  support 


The  National  Commission  on  the  State  and 
Local  Public  Service,  chaired  by  former 
Mississippi  governor  William  F.  Winter,  is 
examining  governance,  management,  oper¬ 
ations,  and  other  issues  affecting  four  million 
state  employees  and  the  nearly  ten  million  peo¬ 
ple  who  work  for  local  governments.  The  com¬ 
mission’s  secretariat  is  based  in  Albany,  New 
York,  at  the  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  Institute  of 
Government,  the  public  policy  research  arm  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York.  Its  twenty-seven 
members  include  former  governors,  mayors,  and 
state  and  local  agency  heads;  a  former  county 
supervisor;  a  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor; 
scholars  and  experts  on  government  manage¬ 
ment  and  finance;  and  journalists  specializing  in 
state  and  local  government. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  studies  on  pub¬ 
lic-sector  work  force  issues,  the  commissioners 
are  holding  regional  hearings  in  Austin,  Texas; 
Chicago;  Jackson,  Mississippi;  Philadelphia; 
Sacramento,  California;  and  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
These  are  focusing  on  the  obstacles  to  effective 
performance  in  state  and  local  public  service  and 
promoting  the  replication  of  model  systems  else¬ 
where.  This  grant  to  the  commission  is  joined 
by  funding  from  the  Florence  and  John 
Schumann,  Ford,  and  Kaiser  foundations. 


National  Puerto  Rican  Coalition 

1700  K  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
DC  20006 

Two-year  grant  of  $200,  OOO  toward  support  oj 
the  public  affairs  and  public  policy  programs 


By  a  variety  of  measures — poverty,  school 
dropouts,  teenage  pregnancy,  female¬ 
headed  households,  drug  abuse,  aids,  wel¬ 
fare  dependency,  and  female  unemploy¬ 
ment— the  socioeconomic  conditions  of  Puerto 
Ricans  living  in  the  United  States  are  worse  than 
those  of  African  Americans  or  other  Hispanics. 
Under  the  direction  of  Louis  Nunez,  the  National 
Puerto  Rican  Coalition,  an  association  of  more 
than  100  nonprofit  organizations,  is  drawing 
public  attention  to  these  problems  and  recom¬ 
mending  policies  to  alleviate  them.  Its  research 
and  analyses  are  focused  on  six  major  issues: 
education,  aids  and  substance  abuse,  commu¬ 
nity  economic  development,  welfare  and  job 
training,  civil  rights,  and  federal  government 
relationships  with  Puerto  Rico. 

With  this  renewal  grant,  the  coalition  is 
employing  a  full-time  public  affairs  specialist 
and  a  public  policy  legislative  analyst  to  help 
strengthen  these  activities,  information  about 
which  is  communicated  through  a  monthly 
newsletter,  occasional  memos  to  members,  and 
reports  on  issues  of  relevance  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
community.  The  Ford  and  Rockefeller  foundations 
also  support  the  coalition. 
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Conflict  Prevention  and  Resolution 


Emory  University 

The  Carter  Center,  One  Copenhill,  Atlanta,  GA 
30307 

One-year  grant  of  $350,  OOO  toward  an 
International  Negotiation  Network  at  the 
Carter  Center 


The  International  Negotiation  Network 
(inn)  ,  a  program  of  the  Carter  Center  of 
Emory  University,  was  established  with 
Corporation  support  in  1989.  Composed 
of  experts  in  conflict  resolution  from  around 
the  world,  the  network  collaborates  with  related 
organizations  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  in  conducting  fact-finding  missions, 
strategy  sessions,  premediation,  mediation, 
and  election  monitoring.  It  also  operates  through 
special  task  forces  and  a  core  group  of  schol¬ 
ars  and  practitioners. 

Through  its  recently  created  inn  Council, 
chaired  by  former  president  jimmy  Carter,  the 
center  permits  an  array  of  high-level  mediators 
to  be  carefully  matched  to  the  needs  of  the  par¬ 
ties  in  conflict.  Council  members  include  Oscar 
Arias  Sanchez,  former  president  of  Costa  Rica; 
Prime  Minister  Gro  Harlem  Brundtland  of 
Norway;  General  Olusegun  Obasanjo,  former 
head  of  state  of  Nigeria;  Lisbet  Palme,  Swedish 
Committee  for  unicef;  Eduard  Shevardnadze, 
former  foreign  minister  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union;  and  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu  of  South 
Africa.  This  renewal  grant  covers  general  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  and  the  council’s  inaugural  meet¬ 
ing.  Additional  funding  comes  from  the  John  D. 
and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation. 


The  Brookings  Institution 

1775  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20036-2188 

One-year  grant  oj  $225,  OOO for  research  on 
conflict  resolution  in  Africa 


Despite  some  worldwide  movement  toward 
openness,  accountability,  and  democracy, 
conflicts  within  and  between  nations  still 
threaten  political  and  economic  stability  in 
Africa,  notably  in  the  Sudan,  Somalia,  Kenya, 
Madagascar,  Zaire,  Liberia,  Sierra  Leone,  and 
the  Western  Sahara.  Since  1988,  the  Brookings 
Institution,  with  Corporation  support,  has  been 
analyzing  the  multiple  factors  underlying  conflict 
and  its  successful  resolution  in  Africa. 

Led  by  Sudanese  scholar  and  former  diplo¬ 
mat  Francis  M.  Deng,  an  international  team  of 
scholars  has  been  examining  the  sources  of  con¬ 
flict,  assessing  conflicts  in  the  light  of  recent 
changes  in  the  international  system,  and  explor¬ 
ing  possible  scenarios  of  change  in  the  1990s. 

This  grant  is  enabling  the  scholars  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  case  studies,  focusing  on  institution 
building,  the  use  of  regional  approaches,  and  the 
role  of  governance;  they  are  also  addressing  the 
challenges  arising  from  conflicts  over  national 
identity.  Each  case  study  will  be  published  as  a 
separate  volume,  along  with  a  concluding  vol¬ 
ume  that  will  consider  prospects  for  the  man¬ 
agement  and  resolution  of  conflict  in  Africa  and 
how  applied  conflict  management  techniques 
can  be  replicated  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  is  also  contributing  to 
the  project. 
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Other 


Southport  Institute  for  Policy  Analysis 

820  First  Street,  N.E.,  Suite  460,  Washington, 
DC  20002 

One-year  grant  of  $100,  OOO  toward  support 


Since  1982,  former  Corporation  president 
Alan  Pifer  has  directed  two  major  study 
projects  with  Corporation  assistance:  one 
that  examined  America’s  rapidly  aging 
society;  the  other  that  considered  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  increased  federal  social  responsibility 
in  light  of  the  social  and  economic  problems 
confronting  the  nation.  Each  resulted  in 
numerous  scholarly  reports  and  a  book  for 
general  readers. 

In  1987  Pifer  established  the  Southport 
Institute  for  Policy  Analysis  to  continue  work 
on  these  and  other  human  resource  issues  and 
disseminate  the  findings  from  research.  The 
major  conclusions  of  the  institute’s  report, 
Jump  Start:  The  Federal  Role  in  Adult  Literacy , 
are  substantially  embodied  in  1991  legisla¬ 
tion  authorizing  a  federal  program  to  teach 
the  approximately  25  million  Americans  who 
are  functionally  illiterate.  Currently  the  insti¬ 
tute  is  developing  programs  to  improve  work¬ 
ers’  basic  skills  and  helping  to  establish  bet¬ 
ter  linkages  between  work  and  education.  The 
institute’s  project  on  the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  older  women  is  to  result  in  the 
publication,  Women  on  the  Front  Lines: 
Meeting  the  Challenge  of  an  Aging  America 
(The  Urban  Institute  Press).  Forrest  Chisman, 
president,  runs  the  institute’s  office  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  while  Pifer  serves  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  chief  executive  officer. 
This  grant  renews  support. 


American  Indian  College  Fund 

21  West  68th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10023 

Two-year  grant  oj $100,000  toward  support 


Of  the  twenty-seven  tribal  colleges 
founded  by  American  Indians,  twenty- 
six  are  located  on  or  near  reservations 
in  twelve  midwestem  and  western  states, 
and  one  is  in  the  Canadian  province  of 
Saskatchewan.  Although  American  Indians 
entering  mainstream  colleges  have  a  90  per¬ 
cent  dropout  rate,  nearly  a  third  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  attending  college  on  the  reservation  go 
on  to  postgraduate  education.  Many  of  the 
tribal  colleges  constitute  a  crucial  educational 
and  cultural  resource  for  their  communities, 
offering  high  school  equivalency  programs,  lit¬ 
eracy  tutoring,  vocational  training,  substance- 
abuse  counseling,  and  child  care.  Yet  lack  of 
funding  remains  a  problem.  In  1986  the  col¬ 
leges  composing  the  American  Indian  Higher 
Education  Consortium  established  the  American 
Indian  College  Fund  to  raise  scholarship  funds 
and  support  for  the  U.S.  tribal  colleges  and  to 
mount  a  five-year  national  fund-raising  and 
media  campaign  aimed  at  building  a  $10  mil¬ 
lion  endowment. 

The  fund’s  executive  director  is  David 
Archambault,  on  two-year  leave  as  president 
of  Standing  Rock  College  in  North  Dakota;  the 
administrative  director  is  Barbara  Bratone.  The 
Corporation’s  grant  will  be  used  toward  the 
fund’s  annual  operating  expenses.  Other  foun¬ 
dations  and  many  corporations  have  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  fund. 
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Discretionary  Grants 


First  Nations  Development  Institute 

69  Kelley  Road,  Falmouth,  VA  22405 

Three-year  grant  of  $96,  OOO  toward  support  of 
a  leadership  and  management fellowship  pro¬ 
gram for  Native  Americans 


About  40  percent  of  the  nearly  one  million 
American  Indian  people  living  on  or  adja¬ 
cent  to  reservations  were  unemployed 
in  1989,  while  three-quarters  of  those 
who  were  working  earned  less  than  $7,000  a 
year.  Since  its  establishment  in  1979,  First 
Nations  Development  Institute  (formerly  First 
Nations  Financial  Project)  has  worked  to  support 
various  tribes  in  their  quest  for  economic  self- 
determination.  Central  to  the  pursuit  of  this  objec¬ 
tive  is  the  Tribal  Commerce  and  Enterprise 
Management  Program,  a  three-year  fellowship 
program  that  offers  a  master’s  degree  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration  and  training. 

Fellows  spend  their  first  two  years  in  aca¬ 
demic  study  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  com¬ 
bining  private-sector  management  education 
with  public  administration  course  work,  com¬ 
plemented  by  a  summer  internship  with  a  cor¬ 
poration.  During  the  third  year,  they  are 
employed  with  the  host  tribe  on  its  reservation. 
Prior  Corporation  grants  supported  the  program’s 
operation  at  Yale  University  and  its  restructur¬ 
ing  in  collaboration  with  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  This  final  grant  continues  the 
Corporation’s  support  to  help  solidify  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  financial  base  and  ensure  its  longevity. 
The  Philip  Morris  Corporation  also  contributed 
toward  the  program  in  1991-92.  Rebecca 
Adamson  is  president  of  the  institute. 


American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Cambridge,  MA 

Toward  planning  a  project  on  social  capital  and 
public  affairs,  $25,000 

American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers,  New  York, 
NY 

Toward  study  of  the  trial  system  in  Ethiopia, 
$25,000 

Center  for  Psychological  Studies  in  the  Nuclear 
Age,  Cambridge,  MA 

Toward  a  conference  on  conflict  resolution  in 
Northern  Ireland,  $10,000 

Congressional  Institute  for  the  Future, 
Washington,  DC 

Toward  international  participation  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  convened  by  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  on  technology  and  governance 
issues,  $15,000 

Council  of  Independent  Colleges,  Washington, 
DC 

Toward  a  merger  with  the  Consortium  for  the 
Advancement  of  Private  Higher  Education, 
$25,000 

Council  on  Foundations,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  1992  membership  support,  $24,700 

Hispanics  in  Philanthropy,  Berkeley,  CA 
Toward  planning  research  on  diversity  in  phil¬ 
anthropy,  $25,000 

Human  serve  Campaign,  New  York,  NY 
Toward  support,  $25,000 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York, 
New  York,  NY 

Toward  a  summer  training  seminar  for  Latino 
graduate  students,  $25,000 
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Independent  Sector,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  1992  membership  support,  $7,400 

League  of  Women  Voters  Education  Fund, 
Washington,  DC 

Toward  a  citizens’  guide  to  the  issues  in  the  1992 
election  campaign,  $25,000 

National  Coalition  on  Black  Voter  Participation, 
Washington,  DC 

Toward  its  role  in  a  television  and  radio  project  tar¬ 
geted  at  African  American  and  Hispanic  voters, 
$25,000 

New  York  Regional  Association  ofGrantmakers, 
New  York,  NY 

Toward  1992  membership  support,  $7,125 

Nonprofit  Coordinating  Committee  of  New  York, 
New  York,  NY 

Toward  1992  membership  support,  $975 

The  Press  and  the  Public  Project,  New  York,  NY 
Toward  a  series  of  television  reports  on  campaign 
financing,  $25,000 

Public  Counsel,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Toward  a  project  to  ameliorate  systemic  social  and 
economic  problems  in  Los  Angeles,  $25,000 

Tomas  Rivera  Center,  Claremont,  CA 
Toward  the  development  of  a  program  of  higher 
education  policy  research  for  Latinos,  $25,000 

Southwest  Voter  Research  Institute,  San  Antonio, 
TX 

Toward  an  educational  program  for  U.S.  Hispanic 
leaders  on  the  proposed  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement,  $25,000 

Stanford  University,  Stanford,  CA 
Toward  a  study  of  the  class  of  1981 ,  $25,000 


The  Tides  Foundation,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Toward  a  national  media  campaign  on  citizen 
participation  in  the  1992  elections,  $25,000 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  CT 
Toward  research  and  writing  by  William  Kessen 
on  the  history  of  psychology  in  the  United  States, 
$25,000 
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Publications  and  Nonprint  Materials 


The  Corporation  has  pursued  an  active  pro¬ 
gram  of  funding  research,  studies,  and 
other  projects  that  have  resulted  in  books 
and  other  documents  for  public  dissemi¬ 
nation.  Many  of  the  published  outcomes  of  the 
Corporation’s  grants  have  been  broadly  influ¬ 
ential,  such  as  Gunnar  Myrdal’s  landmark  study 
of  black  Americans,  An  American  Dilemma. 
Audio,  visual,  and  computer-based  materials 
have  more  recently  joined  the  growing  list  of 
published  works  —  reflecting  ever  more  widely 
Andrew  Carnegie’s  belief  that  “only  in  popular 
education  can  man  erect  the  structure  of  an 
enduring  civilization.” 

The  following  selection  of  books  and  non¬ 
print  materials  from  Corporation  grants  were 
received  in  1991-92.  They  are  listed  by  pro¬ 
gram  area. 

Education  and  Healthy  Development 
of  Children  and  Youth 

Building  Life  Options:  School-Community 
Collaborations  for  Pregnancy  Prevention  in  the 
Middle  Grades ,  by  Elayne  Archer  and  Michele 
Cahill  (New  York,  NY:  Academy  for  Educational 
Development) 

“Children’s  Video  in  Libraries:  Highlights  from  the 
alsc  Preconference,”  vhs  videotape,  Quality  Video 
for  Youth  Project,  Association  for  Library  Service 
to  Children  (Chicago,  IL:  ala  Video,  American 
Library  Association) 

“Communicative  Math  and  Science  Teaching,” 


produced  and  directed  by  Joseph  Keyerleber,  vhs 
videotape;  accompanying  literature:  An 
Instructional  Guide,  prepared  by  George  Spanos 
(Washington,  DC:  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics 
and  The  Media  Group) 

Contemporary  Precalculus  through  Applications: 
Functions,  Data  Analysis  and  Matrices ,  prepared 
by  the  North  Carolina  School  of  Science  and 
Mathematics,  Department  of  Mathematics  and 
Computer  Science,  by  Gloria  B.  Barrett  et  al. 
(Providence,  RI:  Janson  Publications) 

Fateful  Choices:  Healthy  Youth  for  the  21st 
Century ,  by  Fred  M.  Hechinger,  sponsored  by  the 
Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development  and 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  (New  York, 
NY:  Hill  &  Wang);  and  executive  summary 
(Washington,  DC:  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent 
Development) 

For  All  Practical  Purposes:  Introduction  to 
Contemporary  Mathematics,  by  the  Consortium 
for  Mathematics  and  Its  Applications: 

Publications  (New  York,  NY:  W.H.  Freeman 
and  Company) : 

For  All  Practical  Purposes:  Introduction 
to  Contemporary  Mathematics ,  Solomon 
Garfunkel,  project  director;  Lynn  A. 
Steen,  coordinating  editor;  Joseph 
Malkevitch  et  al.,  contributing  authors 

For  All  Practical  Purposes:  Introduction 
to  Contemporary  Mathematics:  Instructor’s 
Guide  with  Exercises,  2nd  edition 
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Telecourse  Guide  to  Accompany  “For  All 
Practical  Purposes:  Introduction  to  Con¬ 
temporary  Mathematics  ” 

vhs  Videotapes,  The  Annenberg/cPB  Collection 
(Arlington,  MA:  Consortium  for  Mathematics 
and  Its  Applications) : 

“Management  Science  1:  Overview;  2: 
Street  Smarts” 

"Management  Science  3:  Trains,  Planes, 
and  Critical  Paths;  4:  Juggling  Machines” 

“Management  Science  5:  Juicy  Problems” 

“Statistics  6:  Overview;  7:  Behind  the 
Headlines” 

“Statistics  8:  Picture  This;  9:  Place  Your 
Bets” 

“Statistics  10:  Confident  Conclusions” 

“Social  Choice  1 1:  Overview;  12:  Impossible 
Dream” 

“Social  Choice  13:  More  Equal  than  Others; 
14:  Zero  Sum  Games” 

“Social  Choice  15:  Prisoner’s  Dilemma” 

“On  Size  and  Shape  16:  Overview;  1 7:  How 
Big  is  Too  Big” 

“On  Size  and  Shape  18:  It  Grows  and  Grows; 
19:  Stand  Up  Conic” 

“On  Size  and  Shape  20:  It  Started  in  Greece” 

“Computer  Science  2 1 :  Overview;  22:  Rules 
of  the  Game” 

“Computer  Science  23:  Counting  by  Twos; 
24:  Creating  a  Code” 

“Computer  Science  25:  Moving  Picture 
Show;  Conclusion  26:  Summing  Up” 


The  Good  Common  School:  Making  the  Vision 
Work  for  All  Children  (Boston,  MA:  National 
Coalition  of  Advocates  for  Students) 

Good  Early  Childhood  Education  —  The  Hallmarks 
of  Quality ,  A  School  Administrator’s  Guide  to 
Early  Childhood  Programs,  by  Lawrence  J. 
Schweinhart  (Ypsilanti,  MI:  High/Scope  Press) 

The  Helper  Program  Game ,  contains  one  I6V2” 
x  11  ”  playing  board,  five  playing  pieces,  and  forty- 
five  2”  x  3  V2”  playing  cards  (New  York,  NY:  Early 
Adolescent  Helper  Program) ;  and  The  Helper 
Program:  “Getting Started,  "vhs  videotape  (New 
York,  NY:  National  Center  for  Service  Learning  in 
Early  Adolescence) 

Integrating  the  Curriculum  through  Interdisci- 
plinay  Teaming,  Caught  in  the  Middle  [No.  2], 
contains  vhs  videotape  and  Workshop  Facilitator’s 
Guide  (Sacramento,  CA:  California  Department  of 
Education) 

International  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
reports,  prepared  for  the  National  Center  of 
Education  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation  (Princeton, 
NJ:  Educational  Testing  Service): 

Learning  about  the  World,  by  Stephen  Lazer 

Learning  Mathematics,  by  Archie  Lapointe, 
Nancy  A.  Mead,  and  Janice  M.  Askew 

Learning  Science,  by  Archie  Lapointe,  Janice 
M.  Askew,  and  Nancy  A.  Mead 

Leave  No  Child  Behind  Campaign  1992,  contains 
eight  single-sheet  advertisements,  audiocassette, 
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and  vhs  videotape  (Washington,  DC:  Children’s 
Defense  Fund) 

The  Making  of  a  Drug-Free  America:  Programs 
that  Work ,  by  Mathea  Falco  (New  York,  NY:  Times 
Books,  Random  House) 

Making  Sense  oj Social  Studies ,  a  publication  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Social  Studies  in  the 
Schools,  by  David  Jenness  (New  York,  NY: 
Macmillan) 

Rethinking  School  Finance:  An  Agenda  for  the 
1990s ,  Jossey-Bass  Education  Series,  edited  by 
Allan  R.  Odden  (San  Francisco,  CA:  Jossey-Bass) 

Saving  Children:  A  Guide  to  Injury  Prevention , 
by  Modena  Hoover  Wilson  et  al.  (New  York,  NY: 
Oxford  University  Press) 

The  State  of  Families,  3:  Losing  Direction:  Families, 
Human  Resource  Development,  and  Economic 
Performance,  by  Flay  Marshall  (Milwaukee,  WI: 
Family  Service  America) 

Success for  All:  A  Relentless  Approach  to 
Prevention  and  Early  Intervention  in  Elementary 
Schools,  by  Robert  E.  Slavin  et  al.  (Arlington,  VA: 
Educational  Research  Service) 

Teachers’  Voices,  Teachers’  Wisdom:  Seven 
Adventurous  Teachers  Think  Aloud,  edited  by 
Nancy  Kreinberg  and  Harriet  Nathan  (Berkeley, 
CA:  equals,  Lawrence  Hall  of  Science,  University 
of  California) 

Teaching  in  New  Haven:  The  Common  Challenge 
(New  Haven,  CT:  Yale-New  Haven  Teachers 
Institute) 


Thinkingfor  a  Living:  Education  and  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  Work,  Skills,  and  the  Future  of  the 
American  Economy,  by  Ray  Marshall  and  Marc 
Tucker  (New  York,  NY:  Basic  Books) 

Turning  Points:  States  in  Action,  An  Interim 
Report  of  the  Middle  Grade  School  State  Policy 
Initiative,  by  the  Resource  Center  On  Educational 
Equity  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
(Washington,  DC:  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers) 

“Turning  Points  for  Young  Adolescents,”  vhs  video¬ 
tape,  Florida’s  Multi-Agency  Middle  School 
Network  Teleconference  (Chipley,  FL:  Panhandle 
Area  Educational  Cooperative) 

United  We  Stand:  Collaboration  for  Child  Care 
and  Early  Education  Services,  Early  Childhood 
Education  Series,  by  Sharon  Lynn  Flagan  (New 
York,  NY:  Teachers  College  Press) 

Violence  Prevention  for  Young  Adolescents:  A 
Survey  of  the  State  of  the  Art,  by  Renee  Wilson- 
Brewer,  Stu  Cohen,  Lydia  O’Donnell,  and  Irene  F. 
Goodman;  and  Violence  Prevention  for  Young 
Adolescents:  The  State  of  the  Art  of  Program 
Evaluation,  by  Stu  Cohen  and  Renee  Wilson- 
Brewer,  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Develop¬ 
ment  Working  Papers  (Washington,  DC:  Carnegie 
Council  on  Adolescent  Development) 

Women  in  Academe:  Progress  and  Prospects, 
edited  by  Mariam  K.  Chamberlain  (New  York,  NY: 
Russell  Sage  Foundation) 
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Strengthening  Human  Resources 
in  Developing  Countries 

“Fighting  for  Change:  Women  Facing  the  Challenge 
of  a  New  South  Africa,”  vhs  videotape,  by  the 
Southern  Africa  Information  Foundation  (New 
York,  NY:  Globalvision) 

How  Nations  Serve  Young  Children:  Profiles  oj 
Child  Care  and  Education  in  14  Countries ,  edited 
by  Patricia  P.  Olmsted  and  David  P.  Weikart 
(Ypsilanti,  MI:  High/Scope  Press) 

The  Kampala  Document:  Towards  a  Conference 
on  Security,  Stability,  Development  and 
Cooperation  in  Africa,  Conference  held  in  Kampala, 
Uganda,  on  May  19-21,  1991,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  and  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Africa, 
English  and  French  versions  (New  York, 
NY/Abeokuta,  Nigeria:  Africa  Leadership  Forum) 

Signs  of  Hope:  Working  towards  Our  Common 
Future ,  by  Linda  Starke  (New  York,  NY:  Oxford 
University  Press) 

“Vital  Allies:  Making  Motherhood  Safe  for  the 
World’s  Women,”  vhs  and  pal  videotape  (New 
York,  NY:  Family  Care  International) 

Where  There  Is  No  Doctor:  A  Village  Health  Care 
Handbook ,  revised  edition,  by  David  Werner  with 
Carol  Thuman  and  Jane  Maxwell  (Palo  Alto,  CA: 
Hesperian  Foundation) 

Women 's  Health:  Across  Age  and  Frontier 
(Geneva,  Switzerland:  World  Health  Organization) 


Working  Miracles:  Women’s  Lives  in  the  English- 
Speaking  Caribbean ,  by  Olive  Senior  (London, 
United  Kingdom:  James  Currey;  Bloomington,  IN: 
Indiana  University  Press) 

Cooperative  Security 

After  the  Storm:  Lessons from  the  Gufr  War , 
copublished  by  Madison  House  and  the  Aspen 
Strategy  Group  of  the  Aspen  Institute,  edited  by 
Joseph  S.  Nye,  Jr.,  and  Roger  K.  Smith  (Lanham, 
MD:  Madison  Books) 

Arms  Control  and  Confidence  Building  in  the  Middle 
East ,  edited  by  Alan  Platt  (Washington,  DC:  United 
States  Institute  of  Peace  Press) 

Between  Fear  &  Hope:  A  Decade  of  Peace  Activism, 
compiled  from  Nuclear  Times  magazine  1 982  to 
present,  edited  by  Sonia  Shah  (Baltimore,  MD: 
Fortkamp) 

Burying  Lenin:  The  Revolution  in  Soviet  Ideology 
and  Foreign  Policy,  by  Steven  Kull  (Boulder,  CO: 
Westview  Press) 

Chemical  Disarmament  and  U.S.  Security,  pub¬ 
lished  in  cooperation  with  the  Center  for  Strategic 
and  International  Studies,  edited  by  Brad  Roberts 
(Boulder,  CO:  Westview  Press) 

Conventional  Force  Reductions:  A  Dynamic 
Assessment,  by  Joshua  M.  Epstein  (Washington, 
DC:  Brookings  Institution) 

Decisions  for  Defense:  Prospects for  a  New  Order, 
Studies  in  Defense  Policy,  by  William  W.  Kauffnann 
and  John  D.  Steinbruner  (Washington,  DC: 
Brookings  Institution) 
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Dilemmas  of  Transition:  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe ,  edited  by  George  W.  Breslauer 
(Berkeley,  CA:  Berkeley-Stanford  Program  in 
Soviet  Studies,  University  of  California) 

Forceful  Persuasion:  Coercive  Diplomacy  as  an 
Alternative  to  War,  by  Alexander  L.  George 
(Washington,  DC:  United  States  Institute  of 
Peace  Press) 

Inadvertent  Escalation:  Conventional  War  and 
Nuclear  Risks,  Cornell  Studies  in  Security  Affairs,  by 
Barry  R.  Posen  (Ithaca,  NY:  Cornell  University  Press) 

Labor  and  Democracy  in  the  Transition  to  a 
Market  System:  A  US.  -Post-Soviet  Dialogue, 
edited  by  Bertram  Silverman,  Robert  Vogt,  and 
Murray  Yanowitch  (Armonk,  NY:  M.  E.  Sharpe) 

Open for  Business:  Russia’s  Return  to  the  Global 
Economy,  by  Ed  A.  Hewett  and  Clifford  G.  Gaddy 
(Washington,  DC:  Brookings  Institution) 

The  Origin  and  Prevention  of  Major  Wars,  Studies 
in  Interdisciplinary  History,  by  Robert  I.  Rotberg 
and  Theodore  K.  Rabb  (New  York,  NY:  Cambridge 
University  Press) 

The  Russians  Aren 't  Coming:  New  Soviet  Policy 
in  Latin  America,  edited  by  Wayne  S.  Smith 
(Boulder,  CO:  Lynne  Rienner) 

Soviet  Policy  in  Africa:  From  the  Old  to  the  New 
Thinking,  edited  by  George  W.  Breslauer  (Berkeley, 
CA:  Berkeley-Stanford  Program  in  Soviet  Studies, 
University  of  California) 

Window  of  Opportunity:  The  Grand  Bargain  for 
Democracy  in  the  Soviet  Union,  by  Graham  Allison  and 
Grigoiy  Yavlinsky  (New  York,  NY:  Pantheon  Books) 


Special  Projects 

Books,  Babies,  and  Libraries:  Serving  Infants, 
Toddlers,  Their  Parents  &  Caregivers,  by  Ellin 
Greene  (Chicago,  IL:  American  Libraiy  Association) 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Science,  Technology, 
and  Government  reports  (New  York,  NY:  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Science,  Technology,  and 
Government) : 

Enabling  the  Future:  Linking  Science  and 
Technology  to  Societal  Goals 

International  Environmental  Research 
and  Assessment:  Proposals  for  Better 
Organization  and  Decision  Making 

Science  and  Technology  in  U.S. 
International  Affairs 
Science,  Technology,  and  Congress: 
Analysis  and  Advice  from  the 
Congressional  Support  Agencies 
Science,  Technology,  and  the  States  in 
America’s  Third  Century 

The  Challenges  of  Famine  Relief:  Emergency 
Operations  in  the  Sudan,  by  Francis  M.  Deng  and 
Larry  Minear  (Washington,  DC:  Brookings 
Institution) 

Faculty  Retirement  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  by 
Albert  Rees  and  Sharon  P.  Smith  (Princeton,  NJ: 
Princeton  University  Press) 

“Who’s  the  Enemy?”  Program  #101  of  “Made  in 
America?”  vhs  videotape  (Boston,  MA:  wgbh 
Educational  Foundation) 

“Winners  and  Losers,”  Program  #102  of  “Made 
in  America?”  vhs  videotape  (Boston,  MA:  wgbh 
Educational  Foundation) 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 


Report 

of  the 
Treasurer 


Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 


During  fiscal  year  1992,  the  assets 
of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York  reached  an  all-time  high  of 
one  billion  dollars,  permitting  the 
largest  disbursement  for  grants  in 
its  history,  $48.4  million.  Since 
1 9 1 3,  the  Corporation  has  awarded 
grants  and  appropriations  totaling  $920.6  million. 

The  annual  financial 
statements  for  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York 
appear  on  pp.  124  through 
128.  The  following  com¬ 
ments  and  data  supple¬ 
ment  that  information. 

On  September  30, 

1992,  the  market  value  of 
the  Corporation’s  invest¬ 
ments  was  $1,037.8  mil¬ 
lion  compared  with  $967.6 
million  on  September  30, 

1991,  and  $380.7  million 
on  September  30,  1982. 

This  is  an  increase  of  about  1 72.6  percent  in  ten 
years.  The  portfolio  had  a  total  return  of  13.9  per¬ 
cent  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 1 992. 

Investments 


Financial 

Highlights 


agers  who  operate  within  investment  policies 
and  guidelines  set  by  the  trustees.  Seventy 
percent  of  the  funds  are  managed  by  three 
core  managers  who  may  invest  in  both  fixed- 
income  securities  and  equities,  domestic  and 
international.  The  remaining  30  percent  of  the 
funds  are  invested  by  managers  who  special¬ 
ize  in  particular  types  of  investments  — spe¬ 
cial  equities/hedge  funds, 
global  fixed  income,  ven¬ 
ture  capital,  real  estate, 
and  leveraged  buy-outs. 
The  finance  and  admin¬ 
istration  committee  of  the 
board  of  trustees  meets 
periodically  with  the  core 
managers.  While  delegat¬ 
ing  authority  for  individ¬ 
ual  investment  decisions 
to  outside  managers,  the 
trustees  retain  ultimate 
responsibility  for  invest¬ 
ment  policy,  including 


The  chart  on  the  top  of  p.  120  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  investments  by  asset  class  at 
September  30,  1992,  and  September  30, 
1991.  The  Corporation’s  trustees  dele¬ 
gate  investment  decisions  to  investment  man- 


policy  relating  to  the  public  responsibilities  of 
the  corporations  represented  in  the  invest¬ 
ment  portfolio. 

The  committee  has  requested  that  the 
equity  exposure  of  each  core  manager’s  account 
range  between  40  percent  and  60  percent.  At 
September  30,  1992,  the  equity  exposure  of 
the  core  managers’  accounts,  including  the 
value  of  S&P  50 0  index  futures  contracts,  was 
53.7  percent  of  assets  held  in  these  accounts. 
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Investments  by  Asset  Class 

1%  Real  Estate  2% 

2%  Other  Investments  2%- 
2%  Venture  Capital  2%- 
6%  International  Fixed  Income  7% 
8%  International  Equities  8% 

21%  Special  Equities/Hedge  Funds  17% 
29%  Domestic  Equities  28% 

31%  Domestic  Fixed  Income  34% 


1992 


1991 


Note  that  equities  include  the  value  of  S&P  500  index  futures  contracts  of  $92.3  million  at  September  30,  1992,  and  $90.1  million  at 
September  30,1991.  Fixed  income  securities  do  not  include  the  value  of  the  required  cash  collateral  on  securities  sold  short.  For  a  more 
detailed  breakdown  of  investments,  refer  to  note  2  of  the  financial  statements,  which  follow. 


Investment  Performance 

The  Corporation’s  principal  investment  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  achieve  long-term  total  return, 
consisting  of  capital  appreciation  as  well  as 
dividend  and  interest  income,  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  the  assets  while 
continuing  to  support  the  programs  of  the 
Corporation.  The  compound  annual  rate  of  return 
over  the  last  ten  years  has  been  16.6  percent.  In 
terms  of  1982  dollars,  the  compound  annual 
return  over  the  last  ten  years  has  been  12.7  per¬ 
cent.  The  Corporation  has  paid  out  5.8  percent 


each  year  on  average  during  this  period.  After 
adjusting  for  inflation  and  allowing  for  expenses, 
an  average  of  6.9  percent  per  year  has  been  added 
to  the  value  of  the  Corporation’s  assets  for  each  of 
the  past  ten  years. 

The  graph  below  illustrates  the  growth  of 
investment  assets  in  nominal  and  real  dollars  for 
the  ten  years  ended  September  30,  1992,  using 
1 982  as  the  base  year.  The  significant  rise  in  the 
market  value  of  investment  assets  over  the  past  ten 
fiscal  years  has  provided  the  basis  for  substantial 
increases  in  appropriations  during  this  period. 


($’s  in  millions) 


Investments  in  Nominal  and  Real  Dollars 
1982-1992 


Nominal  Dollars 


1  Real  Dollars 
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Investment  Income 

Interest  and  dividends  for  the  year  were  $40.0 
million  compared  with  $40.9  million  in  the 
preceding  year.  Income  from  partnerships 
was  $29.4  million  for  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1992,  compared  to  $8.7  million 
in  1 99 1 .  Net  realized  gains  on  investments  were 
$52.8  million  compared  to  $48.1  million  in  1991. 
Investment  expenses,  consisting  primarily  of  asset 
management  fees,  amounted  to  $3.6  million  in 
the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1992,  com¬ 
pared  to  $3.1  million  in  the  preceding  year. 

Appropriations  and  Expenses 

For  the  ten  years  ended  September  30, 1 992, 
the  Corporation  has  awarded  close  to  2,200 
grants  totaling  $342  million,  and,  exclud¬ 
ing  investment  expenses,  incurred  addi¬ 
tional  expenses  of  $64.2  million  for  administra¬ 
tion  and  $12.9  million  for  taxes,  for  a  total  of 
$419.1  million. 

The  graph  below  illustrates  the  growth  in 
expenses  by  categoiy  over  the  ten-year  period  ended 
September  30,  1992.  Appropriations  as  a  percent¬ 
age  of  total  expenses  grew  from  71  percent  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1982,  to  81  per¬ 
cent  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1992. 
Each  year,  the  trustees  appropriate  funds 


to  be  used  for  grants  and  for  projects  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  officers.  Many  of  the  grants  involve 
multiyear  commitments.  About  60  percent  of  the 
appropriated  funds  are  paid  in  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  original  appropriations  are  made.  Net 
appropriations  totaled  $48.3  million  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  September  30,  1992,  compared  to 
$44.7  million  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  general  administration  and  program 
management  expenses  were  $7.7  million  in  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ended  September  30,  1992,  compared 
with  $7.5  million  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
Amounts  spent  for  “direct  charitable  activities” 
were  $2.4  million  in  1992  and  $2.3  million  in 

1991.  Direct  charitable  activities  include  services 
provided  directly  to  other  exempt  organizations, 
governmental  bodies,  or  the  general  public. 
Examples  of  such  services  are  the  provision  of 
technical  assistance  to  grantees  and  potential 
grantees;  the  conduct  of  educational  conferences; 
research;  the  publication  and  dissemination  of  edu¬ 
cational  materials;  and  service  on  boards  of  other 
charitable  organizations  or  public  commissions. 

The  schedule  on  p.  122  shows  a  break¬ 
down  of  total  expenses  into  general  adminis¬ 
tration  and  program  management  expenses, 
investment  expenses,  and  direct  charitable  activ¬ 
ities  expenses  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 

1992. 


$’s  in  millions) 


Expenses  by  Category 
1983-1992 
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Breakdown  of  Total  Expenses  for  the  Year  Ended  September  30,  1992 


General 
administration 
and  program 
management  expenses 

Investment 

expenses 

Direct 

charitable 

activities 

expenses 

Total 

Salaries 

$3,172,264 

$  150,920 

$  957,104 

$  4,280,288 

Investment  advisory  and  custody  fees 

— 

3,223,878 

— 

3,223,878 

Rent 

1,183,060 

58,207 

362,230 

1,603,497 

Employee  benefits 

1,131,237 

55,030 

346,179 

1,532,446 

Amortization  and  depreciation 

573,473 

— 

— 

573,473 

Quarterly  and  annual  reports 

55,770 

— 

415,068 

470,838 

Travel 

273,338 

3,574 

102,226 

379,138 

Consultants 

319,838 

— 

15,071 

334,909 

Trustees’  honoraria  and  expenses 

209,070 

20,100 

— 

229,170 

Postage,  telephone,  and  messenger  services 

162,692 

8,004 

49,813 

220,509 

Conferences  and  meetings 

165,737 

649 

22,264 

188,650 

Computer  equipment  and  services 

131,749 

6,802 

48,832 

187,383 

Office  equipment,  supplies,  and  service 

121,273 

5,988 

37,708 

164,969 

Legal  and  accounting  services 

48,501 

36,062 

— 

84,563 

Other 

125,329 

4,526 

27,662 

157,517 

TOTAL 

$7,673,331 

$3,573,740 

$2,384,157 

$13,631,228* 

‘Total  expenses  in  1991  were  $12.8  million,  which  included  $3.1  million  of  investment  expenses  and  $2.3  million  of 
direct  charitable  activities  expenses. 


Taxes 

Cnder  the  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969,  Carnegie  Corporation  and 
other  private  foundations  are  subject  to 
a  federal  excise  tax  of  2  percent  on  income 
and  realized  capital  gains.  However,  under  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984,  the  rate  is  reduced  to 
1  percent  if  the  foundation  maintains  its  aver¬ 
age  expense  rate  of  the  previous  five  years  and, 
in  addition,  spends  the  tax  savings.  The 
Corporation  qualified  for  the  reduced  rate  in  fis¬ 
cal  year  1992.  The  tax  savings  are  estimated 
to  be  $1 .1  million.  In  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984,  the 
Corporation  has  paid  estimated  taxes. 
Refundable  taxes,  representing  the  excess  of 
estimated  taxes  over  the  taxes  due,  are  carried 
as  an  asset.  The  deferred  tax  liability  of  $2.4  mil¬ 


lion  represents  the  potential  tax  (at  2  percent) 
on  gains  as  yet  unrealized.  The  Corporation 
may  also  be  subject  to  Unrelated  Business 
Income  Taxes  on  certain  income  received  from 
limited  partnerships.  No  such  taxes  were 
incurred  in  1992.  Unrelated  business  income 
taxes  were  $25,390  in  1991. 

Audit  by  Independent  Accountants 

The  bylaws  provide  that  the  Corporation’s 
accounts  are  to  be  audited  each  year 
by  an  independent  public  accountant. 
Accordingly,  the  firm  of  KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
audited  the  Corporation’s  financial  statements 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1992. 
The  Corporation’s  financial  statements,  together 
with  the  independent  auditors’  report,  appear  on 
the  following  pages. 
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Independent  Auditors’  Report 


The  Board  of  Trustees 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York: 

We  have  audited  the  accompanying  balance  sheets  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  as  of 
September  30,  1992  and  1991 ,  and  the  related  statements  of  changes  in  expendable  fund  balance 
for  the  years  then  ended.  These  financial  statements  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Corporation’s 
management.  Our  responsibility  is  to  express  an  opinion  on  these  financial  statements  based  on 
our  audits. 

We  conducted  our  audits  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards.  Those 
standards  require  that  we  plan  and  perform  the  audit  to  obtain  reasonable  assurance  about  whether 
the  financial  statements  are  free  of  material  misstatement.  An  audit  includes  examining,  on  a  test 
basis,  evidence  supporting  the  amounts  and  disclosures  in  the  financial  statements.  An  audit  also 
includes  assessing  the  accounting  principles  used  and  significant  estimates  made  by  management, 
as  well  as  evaluating  the  overall  financial  statement  presentation.  We  believe  that  our  audits  pro¬ 
vide  a  reasonable  basis  for  our  opinion. 

In  our  opinion,  the  financial  statements  referred  to  above  present  fairly,  in  all  material  respects, 
the  financial  position  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  as  of  September  30,  1 992  and  1991,  and 
the  changes  in  its  expendable  fund  balance  for  the  years  then  ended  in  conformity  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles. 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
New  York,  New  York 

December  11,  1992 
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Balance  Sheets 


September  30,  1992  and  1991 


1992 

Assets 

Investments  —  note  2 

$1,037,847,899 

Cash 

211,724 

Accrued  investment  income 

9,116,479 

Due  from  brokers,  net 

632,588 

Refundable  taxes,  net — note  5 

83,510 

Accounts  receivable  and  prepaid  expenses 

154,797 

Program-related  investments  —  note  3 

248,785 

Fixed  assets  —  note  4 

3,370,609 

Total  assets 

$1,051,666,391 

Liabilities  and  fund  balances 

Liabilities 

Unpaid  appropriations 

$  23,421,159 

Accounts  payable  and  other  liabilities 

3,147,387 

Due  to  brokers,  net 

— 

Deferred  taxes  payable  —  note  5 

2,348,382 

Total  liabilities 

$  28,916,928 

Fund  balances 

Expendable 

$  887,412,595 

Nonexpendable  (no  change) 

135,336,868 

Total  fund  balances 

$1,022,749,463 

Total  liabilities  and  fund  balances 

$1,051,666,391 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 


1991 


$967,570,298 

224,066 

8,814,841 

155,236 

256,276 

262,286 

3,731,469 

$981,014,472 


$  23,911,464 
2,426,846 
1,111,543 
2,005,829 
$  29,455,682 

$816,221,922 

135,336,868 

$951,558,790 

$981,014,472 
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Statements  of  Changes  in  Expendable  Fund  Balance 


For  the  years  ended  September  30,  1992  and  1991 


Investment  income 

Interest  and  dividends 

Income  from  partnerships 

Net  realized  gain  on  investment  transactions 

Other 

Total  realized  investment  income 
Less  investment  expenses 

Net  realized  investment  income 


1992 


$  40,001,558 
29,376,327 
52,838,113 
10,967 
122,226,965 
3,573,740 
118,653,225 


Expenses 

Grant  appropriations,  net  43,36 1 , 1 80 

Appropriations  for  projects 

administered  by  officers,  net  4,893,203 

General  administration,  program 

management,  and  direct  charitable  activities  10,057,488 

Provision  for  taxes  —  note  5  1,223,097 

Total  expenses  59,534,968 


Excess  of  net  realized  investment 

income  over  expenses  $  59,118,257 

Increase  in  unrealized  appreciation  of  investments, 

net  of  deferred  federal  excise  tax  of  $246,376  in  1992 

and  $1,838,344  in  1991— note  5  12,072,416 

Increase  in  fund  balance  71,190,673 


Fund  balance,  beginning  of  year  816,221,922 

Fund  balance,  end  of  year  $887,412,595 


See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 


1991 


$  40,870,387 
8,650,653 
48,069,255 
19,439 
97,609,734 
3,053,473 
94,556,261 


40,643,952 

4,008,049 

9,777,803 

959,743 

55,389,547 


$  39,166,714 


90,078,841 

129,245,555 

686,976,367 

$816,221,922 
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Notes  to  Financial  Statements 


For  the  years  ended  September  30,  1992  and  1991 


( 1 )  Summary  of  significant  accounting  policies: 

The  accompanying  financial  statements  have 
been  prepared  on  the  accrual  basis  of  accounting. 

Fixed  assets  are  stated  at  cost.  Depreciation  is 
calculated  on  a  straight-line  basis  over  the  esti¬ 
mated  lives  of  the  related  assets.  Leasehold 
improvements  are  amortized  over  the  remain¬ 
ing  life  of  the  lease. 

The  resources  of  the  Corporation  consist  of 
nonexpendable  and  expendable  funds.  Non¬ 
expendable  resources  represent  the  original 
sums  received  from  Andrew  Carnegie  who,  by 
the  terms  of  the  conveying  instrument,  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  principal  may  never  be  expended. 

(2)  Investments: 

Equities  and  fixed  income  securities  are  reported 
on  the  basis  of  quoted  market  value.  Limited 
partnership  interests  in  real  estate  are  reported 
at  appraised  value,  adjusted  for  the  Corporation’s 
share  of  the  limited  partnership  income  or  loss. 
Securities  held  in  venture  capital  and  other  lim¬ 
ited  partnerships  that  are  not  publicly  traded 
are  reported  at  fair  value  as  determined  by  the 
general  partner  of  each  limited  partnership. 
Other  investments  are  carried  at  cost,  or  fair 
value  if  available.  The  chart  on  p.  127  shows 
the  cost  and  market  value  of  investments  at 
September  30,  1992  and  September  30,  1991. 

As  a  result  of  its  investing  strategies,  the 
Corporation  is  a  party  to  off-balance-sheet  S&P 
500  index  futures.  Changes  in  the  market  val¬ 
ues  of  these  futures  contracts  are  recognized 
currently  in  the  statement  of  changes  in  expend¬ 
able  fund  balance,  using  the  marked-to-mar- 
ket  method. 

Off-balance-sheet  futures  contracts  involve,  to 


varying  degrees,  elements  of  market  risk  and 
credit  risk  in  excess  of  the  amounts  recorded  on 
the  balance  sheet.  Market  risk  represents  the 
potential  loss  the  Corporation  faces  due  to  the 
decrease  in  the  value  of  off-balance-sheet  finan¬ 
cial  instruments.  Credit  risk  represents  the  max¬ 
imum  potential  loss  the  Corporation  faces  due  to 
possible  non-performance  by  obligors  and 
counter-parties  of  the  terms  of  their  contracts. 
The  Corporation’s  investment  advisor  monitors 
the  Financial  condition  of  the  firms  used  for 
futures  trading  in  order  to  minimize  the  risk  of 
loss.  Exposure  limits  are  placed  on  firms  rela¬ 
tive  to  their  credit  worthiness. 

The  Corporation  held  442  S&P  500  index 
futures  contracts  at  September  30,  1992,  and 
432  at  September  30,  1991,  representing  con¬ 
tract  values  of  $92.3  million  and  $90.1  mil¬ 
lion  respectively.  The  margin  cash  require¬ 
ments  on  deposit  with  a  third-party 
safekeeping  bank  for  futures  contracts  were 
approximately  $3.8  million  at  September  30, 
1992,  and  $4.4  million  at  September  30,  1991. 

Securities  sold,  not  yet  purchased,  recorded  net 
in  the  Corporation’s  investment  accounts,  of 
$84.7  million  in  1992  and  $77.3  million  in 
1991,  have  market  risk  to  the  extent  that  the 
Corporation,  in  satisfying  its  obligations,  may 
have  to  purchase  securities  at  a  higher  value 
than  recorded.  Required  cash  collateral  is  held 
by  the  broker  and  required  collateral  in  the 
form  of  securities  is  held  by  a  third-party 
safekeeping  bank. 

Management  does  not  anticipate  that  losses,  if 
any,  resulting  from  credit  or  market  risk  would 
materially  affect  the  financial  position  and  state¬ 
ment  of  changes  in  expendable  fund  balance  of 
the  Corporation. 
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September  30,  1992 

September  30,  1991 

Cost 

Market  Value 

Cost 

Market  Value 

Equities 

Common  stocks 

$251,207,521 

$  297,031,360 

$214,231,689 

$265,389,131 

Convertibles 

4,025,438 

5,620,388 

5,253,276 

5,807,255 

Fixed  income 

Short  term 

129,937,645 

130,125,351 

107,601,907 

106,698,001 

Long  term 

311,163,472 

334,929,164 

351,625,294 

371,841,145 

Limited  partnership  interests 

Real  estate 

13,878,632 

12,515,208 

12,854,555 

15,702,719 

Venture  capital 

8,518,472 

16,158,809 

7,952,356 

15,532,845 

Other 

177,189,056 

221,721,339 

142,322,434 

168,969,803 

Other  investments 

27,572,313 

19,746,280 

23,692,228 

17,629,399 

Total 

$923,492,549 

$1,037,847,899 

$865,533,739 

$967,570,298 

(3)  Program-related  investments: 


(4)  Fixed  assets: 


The  Corporation  has  made  investments  in  loans 
to  nonprofit  organizations  to  accomplish  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Corporation 
is  organized  and  operated. 

Due  to  the  risk  involved  in  these  investments, 
the  Corporation  estimates  the  collectibility  of 
these  amounts  to  be  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  remaining  loan  amount  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  such  investments  are  presented  on  the 
accompanying  balance  sheets  net  of  allowance 
for  possible  losses  of  $248,785  in  1992,  and 
$262,286  in  1991. 


Fixed  assets  are  composed  of  the  following  at 
September  30,  1992  and  1991: 

1992 

Leasehold 

improvements  $3,761,043 
Furniture  and 

equipment  1,523,666 
5,284,709 

Less:  Accumulated 
amortization  and 
depreciation  (1,914,100) 

Total  $3,370,609 


1991 

$3,744,995 

1,327,102 

5,072,097 

(1,340,628) 

$3,731,469 
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(5)  Taxes: 

The  Corporation  is  liable  for  federal  excise  taxes 
of  2  percent  of  its  net  investment  income,  as 
defined,  which  includes  realized  capital  gains  for 
the  year.  However,  this  tax  is  reduced  to  1  per¬ 
cent  if  certain  conditions  are  met.  Since  the 
Corporation  met  the  requirements  for  the  reduced 
tax  for  the  years  ended  September  30,  1 992  and 
1991,  current  taxes  are  estimated  at  1  percent 
of  net  investment  income,  as  defined. 

Deferred  taxes  represent  2  percent  of  unrealized 
appreciation  of  investments  for  the  years  ended 
September  30,  1992  and  1991,  as  qualification 
for  the  1  percent  tax  is  not  determinable  until 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  gains  are  realized. 

The  Corporation  is  also  subject  to  unrelated  busi¬ 
ness  income  tax,  which  is  calculated  based  on 
applicable  corporate  tax  rates. 

(6)  Retirement  plans: 

The  Corporation  purchases  annuities  for  qualifying 
employees  under  the  terms  of  a  noncontribu¬ 
tory,  defined  contribution  retirement  plan  with 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  and 
College  Retirement  Equities  Fund.  Retirement 
plan  expenses  for  the  years  ended  September 
30,  1992  and  1991,  were  $637,089  and 
$612,178,  respectively. 

In  addition,  the  Corporation  has  established  a 
noncontributory  defined  benefit  annuity  plan  to 
supplement  the  basic  plan  described  above.  This 
plan  is  also  administered  by  Teachers  Insurance 
and  Annuity  Association  and  College  Retirement 
Equities  Fund.  Total  contributions,  based  on  actu¬ 
arial  calculations,  to  this  plan  in  the  years  ended 
September  30,  1992  and  1991,  were  $43,565 
and  $141,382,  respectively. 


(7)  Lease: 

The  Corporation  occupies  office  space  at  its  pre¬ 
sent  location  at  437  Madison  Avenue  under  a 
sublease  agreement  expiring  December  30,  1 997. 

The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the  minimum 
future  lease  payments  at  September  30,  1992: 


1993 

1,335,315 

1994 

1,347,690 

1995 

1,351,815 

1996 

1,376,565 

1997 

1,413,690 

1998 

353,423 

$7,178,498 


Rental  expense  for  the  years  ended  September  30, 
1992  and  1991,  was  $1,509,720  and  $1,485,232, 
respectively. 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 


The  work  of  the  Corporation  depends 
on  the  continuing  contributions  of 
many  individuals  to  its  gover¬ 
nance,  program  development,  and 
operations.  We  wish  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  those  who  joined  us  this  year 
or  whose  association  with  the  Corporation 
changed  significantly. 

In  January  1992, 

James  Lowell  Gibbs,  Jr.,  and 
Thomas  A.  Troyer  retired 
from  the  board.  Dr.  Gibbs  is 
the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 

Centennial  Professor  in  the 
department  of  anthropol¬ 
ogy  at  Stanford  University. 

Mr.  Troyer  is  a  partner  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  law 
firm  of  Caplin  &  Drysdale, 

Chtd.  Both  had  served  on 
the  board  since  1984. 

Three  new  members 
were  elected  to  the  board 
of  trustees  during  1992,  each  for  a  term  con¬ 
cluding  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January  1996. 
At  the  April  meeting,  the  trustees  elected  Shirley 
M.  Malcom  and  Henry  Muller  and,  at  the  June 
meeting,  James  A.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Malcom  is  head  of  the  Directorate  for 
Education  and  Human  Resources  Programs  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  (aaas),  a  position  she  has  held  since 
1989.  From  1979  to  1989,  she  was  program 


head  of  the  aaas’s  Office  of  Opportunities  in 
Science  and,  for  two  years  prior  to  that,  was  a 
program  manager  at  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  She  holds  an  undergraduate  degree 
from  the  University  of  Washington,  a  master’s 
in  zoology  and  animal  behavior  from  the 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  and  a 
Ph.D.  in  ecology  from  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  She  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  boards  of  the 
American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  the 
National  Center  on 
Education  and  the 
Economy,  among  others, 
and  serves  on  advisory 
councils  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and 
the  Quality  Education  for 
Minorities  Network. 

Mr.  Muller  is  editorial 
director  of  Time  Inc.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Time  magazine’s  Ottawa  bureau 
in  1 971  and  for  ten  years  held  a  series  of  inter¬ 
national  assignments  including  bureau  chief  in 
Vancouver,  European  economic  correspondent 
in  Brussels,  and  bureau  chief  in  Paris.  In  1981 
he  returned  to  New  York  as  an  associate  editor 
and  subsequently  held  the  positions  of  foreign 
editor,  chief  of  correspondents,  and,  from  1987 
to  January  1993,  managing  editor.  A  graduate 
of  Stanford  University,  he  serves  on  the  board 
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of  trustees  of  the  university  and  teaches  in  the 
alumni  association  program  for  professional  pub¬ 
lishing.  He  is  also  on  the  board  of  the  American 
Society  of  Magazine  Editors. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  (Fannie  Mae) ,  an  orga¬ 
nization  he  joined  in  1990  as  vice  chairman. 
He  was  previously  managing  director  in  cor¬ 
porate  finance  at  Lehman  Brothers  and,  prior 
to  that,  president  of  Public  Strategies,  a 
Washington-based  consulting  firm  he  founded 
to  advise  corporations  on  strategic  issues.  From 
1977  to  1981,  Mr.  Johnson  served  as  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  to  Vice  President  Walter  F. 
Mondale,  advising  the  vice  president  on  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign  policy  and  political  matters.  He 
holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  a  master’s  in  public  affairs 
from  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School  at  Princeton 
University.  He  is  a  member  of  many  boards, 
including  the  Alliance  To  Save  Energy,  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development,  the 
Enterprise  Foundation,  the  Greater  Washington 
Board  of  Trade,  and  weta,  Washington’s  pub¬ 
lic  broadcasting  station. 

Current  membership  on  the  board  and  its 
committees  is  listed  on  pps.  138-39. 

Operating  Programs  of 
the  Corporation 

The  work  of  three  foundation-administered 
commissions  continued  during  the  1991- 
92  fiscal  year.  A  summary  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent 
Development  appears  on  p.  38.  A  report  on  the 
work  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Reducing 
the  Nuclear  Danger  is  on  p.  89.  The  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Science,  Technology,  and 
Government  is  reported  on  p.  102.  The  trustees 
also  approved  an  appropriation  for  the  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses  of  the  Middle  Grade  School 


State  Policy  Initiative  (see  p.  39)  although  this 
remains  principally  a  grant-making  initiative  to 
departments  of  education  in  selected  states. 

In  October  1991 ,  the  Corporation  formed 
the  Carnegie  Task  Force  on  Meeting  the  Needs 
of  Young  Children.  The  goal  of  the  task  force 
is  to  explore  and  develop  a  coherent  agenda  to 
meet  the  needs  of  children  in  the  first  three 
years  of  life  and  their  families.  The  task  force 
seeks  to  draw  sustained,  informed  attention 
toward  reducing  the  number  of  serious  casu¬ 
alties  from  conception  onward  and  toward  pro¬ 
moting  healthier  child  development.  It  also 
serves  to  mobilize  different  sectors  of  society, 
including  the  professional  community  and  pol¬ 
icymakers,  to  take  action  on  these  issues. 
Richard  W.  Riley,  former  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  has  chaired  the  task  force,  whose 
other  members  include  scientific,  corporate, 
and  government  leaders,  experts  on  child  devel¬ 
opment,  education,  health,  social  support,  and 
law,  and  representatives  of  the  media.  Two 
members  of  the  task  force  are  now  serving  as 
cochairmen,  Julius  B.  Richmond,  M.D.,  John 
D.  MacArthur  Professor  of  Public  Health  Policy 
Emeritus  at  Harvard  University  and  a  former 
U.S.  assistant  secretary  of  health  and  surgeon 
general,  and  Eleanor  E.  Maccoby,  professor  of 
psychology  at  Stanford  University. 

In  January  1992,  Linda  A.  Randolph  joined 
the  Corporation  staff  as  executive  director  of  the 
task  force.  A  clinical  professor  of  community 
medicine  at  the  Mt.  Sinai  School  of  Medicine, 
she  is  on  assignment  to  the  Corporation  for  up 
to  two  years.  She  is  a  pediatrician  with  eighteen 
years’  government  experience  in  maternal  and 
child  health  and  public  health  policy  at  the  fed¬ 
eral  and  the  state  level.  She  was  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Public  Health  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health.  Dr.  Randolph  holds 
a  medical  degree  from  Howard  University  and  a 
master’s  degree  in  public  health  from  the 
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University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Kathryn  Taaffe  Young  joined  the  staff  in 
September  as  assistant  director  of  the  task  force. 
From  1988,  she  served  as  a  senior  program  offi¬ 
cer  at  the  Smith  Richardson  Foundation  and  as 
a  visiting  research  scientist  in  the  department  of 
psychology  at  Yale  University.  She  was  also  for¬ 
merly  a  visiting  professor  in  psychology  at  Sarah 
Lawrence  College  and  assistant  director  of  the 
Bush  Center  in  Child  Development  and  Social 
Policy  at  Yale.  She  holds  a  B.S.N.  degree  in  nurs¬ 
ing  from  the  University  of  Iowa,  a  master’s  in 
nursing  and  administration  from  the  University 
of  Maryland,  and  a  master’s  and  doctorate  in 
psychology  from  Yale. 

Scholar-in-Residence 

Rodney  W.  Nichols,  scholar-in-residence 
at  the  Corporation  since  October  1990, 
left  in  April  1992  to  accept  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences.  As  he  did  through¬ 
out  his  tenure  with  the  Corporation,  he  contin¬ 
ues  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Science, 
Technology,  and  Government,  as  vice  chairman 
of  its  task  force  on  development  organizations, 
and  as  a  consultant  to  the  Corporation. 

Staff  Member  on  Assignment 

In  September  1989  Daniel  C.  Matuszewski 
joined  the  Corporation  staff  as  a  senior  spe¬ 
cialist  on  assignment  to  the  International 
Foundation  for  the  Survival  and  Development 
of  Humanity,  the  first  fully  independent  inter¬ 
national  foundation  operating  within  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  worked  on  the 
development  of  the  foundation’s  organization, 
program,  and  financial  support  for  its  institu¬ 
tional  activities,  as  well  as  assisted  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  joint  U.S.-Soviet  projects  more  broadly. 
In  July  1992  he  assumed  the  position  of  exec¬ 


utive  director  of  the  International  Research  and 
Exchanges  Board  (irex)  ,  the  principal  agent  of 
the  U.S.  scholarly  community  in  working  with 
colleagues  in  formerly  Communist  countries  of 
eastern  Europe  and  central  Asia. 

Meetings  and  Publications 

The  Corporation  convened  a  national  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  April  12  to 
14,  1992,  “Crossroads:  Critical  Choices  for 
the  Development  of  Healthy  Adolescents.” 
Drawing  on  the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Council  on 
Adolescent  Development  and  the  Corporation’s 
own  grant  making,  the  meeting  took  a  broad 
view  of  adolescent  health  and  focused  on 
promising  approaches  to  promoting  health  and 
preventing  serious  problems  during  the  critical 
adolescent  years.  It  further  considered  how 
schools,  health-care  systems,  families,  com¬ 
munity  and  youth  organizations,  and  the 
media  can  help  adolescents  make  positive 
choices  that  may  affect  their  health  for  a 
lifetime.  Published  in  conjunction  with  the 
meeting  was  Fateful  Choices:  Healthy  Youthfor 
the  21st  Century,  by  Corporation  senior  advisor 
and  former  trustee  Fred  M.  Hechinger.  The  book 
provides  an  overview  of  the  salient  issues  and 
a  summary  of  some  of  the  most  promising 
approaches  to  promoting  health  and  healthy 
behavior  among  adolescents. 

In  February  1992,  David  A.  Hamburg’s 
book,  Today’s  Children:  Creating  a  Future  for 
a  Generation  in  Crisis ,  was  published.  In  the 
book,  he  notes  that  “children  are  in  crisis  because 
families  are  in  crisis”  and  that  all  families  “need 
supportive  social  networks,  the  ability  to  make 
a  living,  and  a  firm  sense  of  community  and 
belonging”  if  they  are  to  be  successful  in  rais¬ 
ing  their  children.  He  focuses  on  interventions 
of  proven  effectiveness  that  are  appropriate  to 
the  different  developmental  stages  of  childhood 
and  adolescence. 
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Carnegie  Corporation's  fiscal  year  runs  from 
October  1  to  September  30.  Its  seventeen- 
member  board  meets  four  times  a  year. 
The  board  sets  the  broad  policies  of  the 
foundation  and  has  final  authority  for  its  grant 
making.  The  Corporation  makes  grants  to  non¬ 
profit  organizations  for  projects  that  have  poten¬ 
tial  for  national  or  international  impact.  Grants 
for  more  than  $25,000  are  approved  at  board 
meetings  upon  the  recommendation  of  program 
staff  members.  Discretionary  grants  of  $25,000 
or  less  are  made  on  the  approval  of  the  president 
and  reported  to  the  board.  The  programs  and 
supported  projects  of  the  foundation  are  described 
in  the  section  called  “The  Year  in  Review,"  begin¬ 
ning  on  p.  29. 

In  recent  years,  the  Corporation  has  received 
approximately  twenty  requests  for  support  for 
each  grant  it  makes.  Roughly  30  percent  of  the 
requests  turned  down  in  the  most  recent  year 
were  declined  because  the  activities  were  too 
local  in  scope. 

The  appropriations  for  operating  programs 
of  the  foundation,  such  as  the  Carnegie  Council 
on  Adolescent  Development  and  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Science,  Technology,  and 
Government,  and  the  renewal  of  previously  sup¬ 
ported  projects,  limit  the  availability  of  grant 
funds  for  new  activities.  In  1991-92,  approxi¬ 
mately  10  percent  of  the  grants  budget  was  allo¬ 
cated  for  operating  programs.  Renewal  grants 
were  about  50  percent  of  the  grants  made  and 
69  percent  of  the  total  budget. 


How  to  Apply  for  a  Grant 

There  are  no  application  forms. 
Grantseekers  are  requested  to  present  a 
clear  and  straightforward  statement  con¬ 
taining  a  description  of  the  project’s  aims, 
amount  of  support  required,  duration,  meth¬ 
ods,  personnel,  and  budget.  Officers  review  the 
proposal  in  light  of  their  knowledge  of  the  field 
and  in  relation  to  the  current  program  priori¬ 
ties.  If  they  wish  to  pursue  matters  further, 
they  may  request  a  more  developed  proposal. 
Additional  materials  may  be  required,  includ¬ 
ing  a  formal  request  from  the  head  of  the  orga¬ 
nization  and  a  more  precise  budget. 

There  are  no  deadlines.  The  Corporation 
reviews  requests  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The 
staff  tries  to  convey  its  decision  within  four 
months  of  the  receipt  of  the  proposal. 

The  following  points  may  be  helpful  in 
preparing  a  proposal  or  preproposal.  Although 
the  questions  need  not  be  answered  individually, 
they  indicate  the  types  of  concerns  program  staff 
members  have  in  mind  when  reviewing  requests: 

►  What  problem  does  your  project  address? 
Why  is  this  issue  significant?  What  is  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  problem/issue  to  the  Corporation’s 
program,  as  outlined  in  the  foundation’s  descrip¬ 
tive  materials? 

►  How  will  your  project  or  activity  deal  with 
the  stated  problem?  What  do  you  intend  to 
demonstrate  or  prove?  What  means  will  you  use, 
and  what  methodology  will  you  apply?  If  the 
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project  is  already  under  way,  what  have  you 
accomplished  so  far? 

►  What  outcomes  do  you  expect  for  the  pro¬ 
ject,  both  immediate  and  long  term?  How  will  you 
assess  the  success  or  effectiveness  of  your  work? 

►  What  strengths  and  skills  do  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  personnel  bring  to  this  project?  In 
short,  what  makes  this  organization  the  right 
one  to  conduct  this  project?  (If  the  organization 
has  not  applied  to  Carnegie  Corporation  before, 
please  include  background  information  such  as 
an  annual  report,  audited  financial  statement, 
or  mission  statement.) 

►  What  is  the  overall  cost  of  the  project?  How 
much  are  you  requesting  from  Carnegie  Corporation 
over  how  long  a  period?  What  other  sources  of 
support  are  you  pursuing  for  this  project? 

Restrictions 

The  Corporation  does  not  make  grants  for 
basic  operating  expenses,  endowments,  or 
facilities  of  individual  schools  and  school 
districts,  colleges,  universities,  or  human 
service  organizations. 

The  Corporation  also  does  not  generally 
make  grants  to  individuals.  It  does  not  have  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  fellowships,  scholarships,  or  travel  grants. 
On  rare  occasions,  however,  it  will  make  a  grant 
to  a  highly  qualified  individual  for  a  project  that 
is  central  to  its  stated  program  interests. 

The  Corporation  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  pol¬ 
icy,  provide  to  prospective  grantseekers  copies  of 


past  successful  proposals. 

In  addition  to  these  general  restrictions, 
there  are  specific  criteria  for  the  acceptance  of  a 
proposal  pertaining  to  each  program  area: 

►  Education  and  Healthy  Development  of 
Children  and  Youth.  The  foundation  does  not 
accept  unsolicited  proposals  concerned  with  child¬ 
hood  injury,  substance  abuse,  and  violence. 
Neither  does  it  review  requests  from  individual 
schools  or  school  districts. 

►  Strengthening  Human  Resources  in 
Developing  Countries.  The  program  does  not 
accept  unsolicited  requests  that  aim  to  improve 
understanding  of  development  and  developing 
countries  among  the  U.S.  general  public  and  pol¬ 
icymakers. 

►  Cooperative  Security.  The  program  does 
not  support  curricular  projects  of  individual 
schools  or  colleges  or  institution-to-institution 
linkages  between  the  United  States  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Most  of  the  grants  made  in  this  program 
are  to  U.S.  institutions. 

For  further  information  about  the  grant 
programs,  please  turn  to  The  Year  in  Review. 
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Warren  Christopher,  Chairman1 
Chairman,  O’Melveny  &  Myers 
400  South  Hope  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California  9007 1 

Newton  N.  Minow,  Chairman2 

Counsel,  Sidley  &  Austin 

One  First  National  Plaza,  Suite  4800 

Chicago,  Illinois  60603 

Sheila  E.  Widnall,  Vice  Chairman1 

Associate  Provost 

and  Abby  Rockefeller  Mauze  Professor 
oj Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
77  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Room  3-234 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139 

Eugene  H.  Cota-Robles,  Vice  Chairman3 
Professor  Emeritus-Biology 
University  oj  California,  Santa  Cruz 
21 15  Pinehurst  Court 
El  Cerrito,  California  94530 

Richard  I.  Beattie 

Partner,  Chairman,  Executive  Committee 
Simpson  Thacher  &  Bartlett 
425 Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

James  P.  Comer 

Maurice  Falk  Professor  of  Child  Psychiatry 
Yale  University  Child  Study  Center 
230  South  Frontage  Road 
P.O.  Box  3333 

New  Haven,  Connecticut  06510 

David  A.  Hamburg 

President,  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
437 Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10022 


Teresa  Heinz2 

Chair  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Heinz  Family  Philanthropies 
122  C  Street,  N.  W„  Suite  650 
Washington,  DC 20001 

James  A.  Johnson4 

Chairman  and  Chi  f  Executive  Officer 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.  W. 

Washington,  DC 20016 

Helene  L.  Kaplan2 

Of  Counsel,  Skadden,  Arps,  Slate,  Meagher  &  Elom 
919  Third  Avenue,  Room  29-72 
New  York,  New  York  10022 

Thomas  H.  Kean 
President,  Drew  University 
Mead  Hall 

Madison,  New  Jersey  07940 

Joshua  Lederberg1 

Professor,  The  Rock  feller  Universiy 

Founder’s  Hall,  Suite  400 

1230  York  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

Shirley  M.  Malcom5 

Head,  Directorate  for  Education  and  Human 
Resources  Programs 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science 

1333  H Street,  N.  W.,  Room  1126 
Washington,  DC 20005 

Ray  Marshall1 

Audre  and  Bernard  Rapoport  Centennial  Chair 
in  Economics  and  Public  Affairs 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  School  of  Public  Affairs 
The  Universiy  of  Texas  at  Austin 
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Drawer  Y,  University  Station 
Austin,  Texas  78713 

Mary  Patterson  McPherson 
President,  Bryn  Mawr  College 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania  19010 

Henry  Muller5 
Editorial  Director,  Time  Inc. 

Time  &  Life  Building,  Room  3444 

Rockefeller  Center 

New  York,  New  York  10020 

Robert  E.  Rubin1 
Co-Senior  Partner  and  Co-Chairman 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
85  Broad  Street,  22nd  Floor 
New  York,  New  York  10004 

Laurence  A.  Tisch 
Chairman,  President,  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer 
CBS  Inc. 

51  West  52nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

James  D.  Watkins2 
Admiral,  US.  Navy  (Retired) 

APCO  Associates 

1155 21st  Street,  N.  W.,  Suite  1000 
Washington,  DC 20036 

John  C.  Whitehead1 
Chairman,  AEA  Investors  Inc. 

Park  Avenue  Tower,  65 East  55th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10022 

Caryl  P.  Haskins 
Honorary  Trustee 

1545 Eighteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Number  809 
Washington,  DC 20036 


Finance  and  Administration  Committee 

Robert  E.  Rubin,  Chairman1 5 6 
James  A.  Johnson,  Chairman2 
Richard  I.  Beattie 
Warren  Christopher1 
David  A.  Hamburg 
Ray  Marshall1 
Newton  N.  Minow2 
Laurence  A.  Tisch 
John  C.  Whitehead1 

Nominating  Committee 

Sheila  E.  Widnall,  Chairman1 
Henry  Muller,  Chairman6 
James  P.  Comer 
Eugene  H.  Cota-Robles 
David  A.  Hamburg 
Teresa  Heinz2 
Joshua  Lederberg1 


1  Through  January  14,  1993 

2  As  of  January  14,  1993 

3  As  of  June  10,  1993 

4  As  of  June  1 1,  1992 

5  As  of  April  14,  1992 

6  Member  as  of  January  14,  1993;  chairman  as  of 
June  10,  1993 
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Corporate 

PRESIDENT’S  OFFICE 

David  A.  Hamburg,  President 
Susan  V.  Smith,  Assistant  to  the  President 
Astrid  S.  Tuminez,  Research  Associate'1 
Annette  Dyer,  Executive  Assistant 
Patricia  England,  Administrative  Assistant1 
Judith  Smith,  Secretary 

CORPORATION’S  STAFF  IN  WASHINGTON,  DC 
Elena  0.  Nightingale,  Special  Advisor  to  the 
President  and  Senior  Program  Officer 2 

Allyn  M.  Mortimer,  Program  Associate2 
Julia  C.  Chill,  Administrative  Assistant 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT’S  OFFICE 

Barbara  D.  Finberg,  Executive  Vice  President 
and  Program  Chair,  Special  Projects2 

Jeannette  L.  Aspden,  Editor Jor  Special  Projects1 
Evelyn  Nieders,  Executive  Assistant 
Joan  Kritsky,  Secretary 

SECRETARY’S  OFFICE 

Dorothy  Wills  Knapp,  Secretary 
Cynthia  Merritt,  Associate  Secretary 
Lorraine  A.  LaHuta,  Executive  Assistant 
Armanda  Famiglietti,  Grants  Manager 
Alice  Allay,  Secretary 
Liza  F.  Custodio,  Secretary 

RECORDS  AND  LIBRARY  SERVICES 
Ronald  J.  Sexton,  Supervisor  of  Records/Librarian 
Gladys  D.  McQueen,  Records  Associate 
Hugh  Gregory,  Records  Assistant 


COMPUTER  SERVICES 
Loretta  Munford,  Computer  Specialist 
Anne  McKissick,  Information  Assistant 

TREASURER’S  OFFICE 

Jeanmarie  C.  Grisi,  Treasurer 
Robert  J.  Seman,  Controller 
Ray  Oquendo,  Senior  Investment  Accountant 
Kaveri  K.  Hurwitz,  Executive  Assistant 
Joyce  Fortunato,  Administrative  Assistant 
Ericka  J.  Norton,  Staff  Accountant 

Program 


EDUCATION  AND  HEALTHY  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

Vivien  Stewart,  Program  Chair 
Fred  M.  Hechinger,  Senior  Advisor 
Gloria  Primm  Brown,  Program  Officer 
Karin  P.  Egan,  Program  Officer 1 
Anthony  W.  Jackson,  Program  Officer 
Michael  H.  Levine,  Program  Officer 
Bernadette  Michel,  Executive  Assistant 
Constance  Braxton,  Administrative  Assistant 
Nidia  Marti,  Administrative  Assistant 
Elizabeth  E.  Monroe,  Secretary 
Beth  Patrick,  Secretary 
Sara  K.  Wolpert,  Secretary 

STRENGTHENING  HUMAN  RESOURCES  IN 
DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 

Patricia  L.  Rosenfield,  Program  Chair 
Yolonda  Richardson,  Program  Officer 
Rosalee  Karefa-Smart,  Program  Assistant 
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Andrea  Johnson,  Administrative  Assistant 
Nancy  N.  Rathbun,  Administrative  Assistant 
Hedy  A.  Charney,  Secretary 

COOPERATIVE  SECURITY 

Jane  Wales,  Program  Chair 
David  C.  Speedie  III,  Program  Officer 
Patricia  M.  Nicholas,  Executive  Assistant' 
Patricia  Aquino-Macri,  Administrative  Assistant 
Deborah  Cohen,  Administrative  Assistant' 

Lynn  DiMartino,  Secretary 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Geraldine  P.  Mannion,  Program  Officer 
Tara  M.  Combes,  Administrative  Assistant 

Publications 

Avery  Russell,  Director  of Publications 
and  Program  Officer 

Anne  S.  McCook,  Editorial  Associate' 

Leslie  Szent-Miklosy,  Administrative  Assistant 
Susan  G.  Liszewski,  Circulation  Assistant 1 
Lawrence  Levine,  Publications  Clerk 1 

Personnel  and  Office  Management 

Idalia  Holder,  Director  of  Personnel 
and  Administrative  Services 

Loretta  Graff,  Personnel  Assistant 
Gilda  Swift,  Administrative  Assistant 
Jeffrey  Miller,  Office  Assistant 
Itzel  Diaz-Keane,  Secretary  (general  staff) 
Rosemary  Gomez,  Secretary  (general  staff) 
Rhonda  Dillard,  Junior  Secretary 
Rose  Marie  Chin,  Receptionist 


Jessie  L.  Green,  Switchboard  Operator 
Jewels  Crowe,  Catering  Assistant 
Jose  A.  Rivera,  Mail/Supply  Clerk' 

Special  Initiatives 


CARNEGIE  TASK  FORCE  ON  MEETING  THE 
NEEDS  OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN 

Linda  A.  Randolph,  Executive  Director* 
Kathryn  Taaffe  Young,  Director  of  Studies 
Laura  Hankin,  Research  Assistant' 

Jeanmarie  Holtsford,  Administrative  Assistant 
Bonnie  J.  Piller,  Secretary 

CARNEGIE  COMMISSION  ON  SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY,  AND  GOVERNMENT 

David  Z.  Robinson,  Executive  Director  and 
Member;  Senior  Counselor  to  the  President 

David  Z.  Beckler,  Associate  Director 
Jesse  H.  Ausubel,  Director  of  Studies 
Maxine  L.  Rockoff,  Senior  Administrator 
Steven  G.  Gallagher,  Senior  Staff  Associate 
Mark  E.  Schaefer,  Senior  Staff  Associate  and 
Director,  Washington  office 

Paul  Harris,  Jr.,  Operations  Manager 
Jonathan  Bender,  Program  Associate' 

Lori  Skopp,  Program  Associate 
Christina  E.  Halvorson,  Program  Assistant 
Bonnie  P.  Bisol,  Office  Manager 
Dolores  Locascio,  Administrative  Assistant 
A.  Biyce  Hoflund,  Staff  Assistant 
Simone  Mechaly,  Secretary/Staff Assistant 
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CARNEGIE  COUNCIL  ON  ADOLESCENT 
DEVELOPMENT 

2400  N  Street,  N.W.,  Sixth  Floor,  Washington, 
DC  20037-1153 

Ruby  Takanishi,  Executive  Director 
Katharine  Beckman,  Office  Administrator 
Linda  L.  Schoff,  Administrative  Assistant 
Darnice  Y.  Curtis,  Receptionist 

PROJECT  ON  PHILANTHROPIC  STRATEGIES 

Frederic  A.  Mosher,  Director 

VISITOR'S  PROGRAM 

McGeorge  Bundy,  Scholar-in-residence 
Georganne  V.  Brown,  Secretary 


1  Part  time 

2  Individuals  are  listed  only  once  according  to  their 
primary  responsibility 

3  On  assignmentjrom  Mount  Sinai  School  off Medicine 
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Adedeji,  Adebayo  8 1 
Africa  Leadership  Foundation  66 
African  Academy  of  Sciences  61,  66,  73 
African-American  Institute  78,  79,  81 
African  Women’s  Development  and 
Communication  Network  81 
Africare  80 

Ahmadu  Bello  University  81 
Alaska,  State  of,  Department  of  Education  39 
Albertyn,  Catherine  H.  75 
Alele  Williams,  Grace  81 
Alliance  for  Young  Families  58 
Allison,  Graham  T.,  Jr.  95 
Ambach,  Gordon  M.  39 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  54,  109 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  51,  61,  90 

American  College  of  Nurse-Midwives  8 1 
American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers  1 09 
American  Council  on  Education  8 1 
American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy 
Research  103 

American  Indian  College  Fund  1 08 
American  Psychiatric  Association  58 
American  Public  Health  Association  58 
American  Red  Cross  74 
Appropriations  administered  by  the  officers  of 
the  Corporation  34,  38,  39,  46,  89,  102 
Archambault,  David  108 
Arias  Sanchez,  Oscar  107 


Arizona  State  University  52 

Arkansas  Department  of  Education  39 

Arms  Control  Association  97 

Amwine,  Barbara  R.  105 

Aspen  Institute  58,  78,  98 

Aspira  Association  53 

Association  of  African  Universities  81 

Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities  82 

Atlantic  Council  of  the  United  States  96 

Avance-San  Antonio  58 

Ball,  Robert  M.  56 

Blackwill,  Robert  D.  91,  95 

Blank,  Alison  53 

Blanton,  Thomas  S.  99 

Boren,  David  L.  103 

Boston  College  58 

Botswana,  University  of  82 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  National  Council  58 

Bratone,  Barbara  1 08 

Bristol,  University  of  74 

Brookings  Institution  100,  103,  107 

Brown  University  50,  82 

Brundtland,  Gro  Harlem  107 

Bundy,  McGeorge  89 

Calabar,  University  of  69 

Califano,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.  45 

California  Department  of  Education  39 

California,  University  of,  Berkeley  100 

California,  University  of,  San  Francisco  67 

Campbell,  Kurt  M.  95 

Cape  Town,  Archdiocese  of  8 1 
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Cape  Town,  University  of  76 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Reducing  the  Nuclear 
Danger  89 

Carnegie  Commission  on  Science,  Technology, 
and  Government  1 02 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  Middle  Grade 
School  State  Policy  Initiative  39 
Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development  38 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  88, 
100 

Carnegie  Task  Force  on  Meeting  the  Needs  of 
Young  Children  34 
Carnesale,  Albert  91 
Carter,  Ashton  B.  88 
Carter  Center  55 
Carter,  Jimmy  55,  107 
Center  for  a  New  Generation  58 
Center  for  National  Independence  in  Politics  102 
Center  for  Policy  Alternatives  103 
Center  for  Population  Options  44 
Center  for  Post-Soviet  Studies  100 
Center  for  Psychological  Studies  in  the  Nuclear 
Age  109 

Center  for  Responsive  Politics  104 
Center  on  Addiction  and  Substance  Abuse  45 
Centre  for  African  Settlement  Studies  and 
Development  82 

Centre  for  the  Study  of  Adolescence  82 
Chayes,  Abram  J.  92 
Chayes,  Antonia  Handler  92 
Chicago,  University  of  82 
Child  Care  Employee  Project  58 
Children’s  Defense  Fund  38,  58 


Chisman,  Forrest  108 

Clark,  Dick  78,  98 

Clark,  Todd  46 

Cochran,  Thomas  B.  91 

Cohen,  David  K.  48 

Colon,  Nelson  I.  5 1 

Colorado  Department  of  Education  39 

Colorado,  University  of,  Denver  35 

Colorado,  University  of,  Foundation  40 

Columbia  University  44,  68,  82,  105 

(see  also  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University) 

Comer,  James  P.  36 

Committee  for  Economic  Development  37 
Commonwealth  Medical  Association  82 
Conflict  Management  Group  1 00 
Congress  of  National  Black  Churches  36 
Congressional  Institute  for  the  Future  109 
Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education  39 
Constitutional  Rights  Foundation  46 
Council  of  Independent  Colleges  109 
Council  of  State  Governments  42 
Council  on  Foundations  109 
Crawford,  Vanella  A.  36 
Crowe,  William  89 

Dar  es  Salaam,  University  of  62,  64,  82 

Davis,  Dennis  M.  75 

Deng,  Francis  M.  107 

Domenici,  Pete  V.  103 

Drell,  Sidney  D.  89 

Dryfoos,  Joy  G.  45 

Duke  University  71 
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Dulany,  Peggy  67 

Dumbaugh,  Karin  65 

Durack,  David  T.  71 

Durban- Westville,  University  of  82 

Eastern  and  Southern  African  Universities 
Research  Programme  65 
Education  Commission  of  the  States  50 
Education  Development  Center  4 1 
Elkins,  Thomas  E.  70,  71 
Elliot,  Delbert  S.  40 
Emory  University  82,  107 

Falco,  Mathea  46 

Family  Care  International  82 

Family  Service  America  58 

Federation  of  American  Scientists  Fund  93 

Ferrari,  Frank  E.  78 

Finn-Stevenson,  Matia  36 

First  Nations  Development  Institute  109 

Florida,  University  of  52,  82 

Foote,  Melvin  P.  80 

Fortuna,  Diana  57 

Foster,  Henry  W.,  Jr.  42 

Fredericks,  J.  Wayne  80 

Fund  for  New  York  City  Public  Education  58 

Fund  for  Peace  99 

Fundacion  Mexicana  para  la  Salud  82 

Garba,  Joseph  N.  80 
Georgetown  University  100 
Ghana,  University  of  70 
Golden,  William  T.  1 02 


Goodpaster,  Andrew  J.  96 
Gradison,  Willis  D.  103 
Graham,  Kennedy  93 
Grail  83 

Guttmacher,  Alan,  Institute  43 

Halpern,  Robert  37 
Hamburg,  Sandra  Kessler  37 
Hamilton,  Lee  H.  103 
Hammad,  Aleya  El-Bindari  72 
Harvard  University  63,  65,  83,  91,  92,  95, 
100 

Hayes,  Cheryl  D.  57 
Helburn,  Suzanne  W.  35 
Helsinki  Watch  96 
Hesperian  Foundation  83 
Hispanics  in  Philanthropy  109 
Hofstra  University  100 
Holloway,  David  87 
Human  serve  Campaign  1 09 
Hunter  College  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York  109 

Ibadan,  University  of  63,  71,  83 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  39 
Independent  Sector  110 
Indiana  Department  of  Education  39 
Institute  of  International  Education  64,  77,  80 
International  African  Institute  83 
International  Economic  Association  100 
International  Federation  for  Tropical  Medicine 
83 

International  Labor  Office  83 
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International  Research  and  Exchanges  Board  94 

Johns  Hopkins  University  58 
Joint  Center  for  Political  and  Economic  Studies 
58 

Jomo  Kenyatta  University  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Technology  83 
Joyner,  Edward  36 

Kagan,  Sharon  Lynn  34 

Kassof,  Allen  H.  94 

Keeny,  Spurgeon  M.,  Jr.  97 

Keller,  Gary  D.  52 

Kelly,  Marcy  40 

Kemp,  Geoffrey  88 

Kenya  Medical  Research  Institute  62 

Kessen,  William  110 

Kimball,  Richard  102 

Kiwara,  A.  D.  64 

Kleinman,  Arthur  63 

Klugman,  Barbara  76 

Koech,  Davy  K.  62 

Kopp,  Wendy  S.  50 

Krepon,  Michael  89 

Lagos,  University  of  69 
LaMay,  Craig  L.  54 

Lawyers’  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law 
83,  105 

Lawyers  Committee  for  Human  Rights  97 
League  of  Women  Voters  Education  Fund  1 10 
Lederberg,  Joshua  1 02 
Levey,  Lisbeth  A.  61 


Lord,  Mary  E.  99 
Louisiana  State  University  70 
Lucas,  Adetokunbo  O.  65 

Mackell,  Lucia  74 

Maine,  Deborah  68 

Makerere  University  83 

Maliyamkono,  T.  Luta  65 

Mandela,  Makaziwe  73 

Mann,  Thomas  E.  1 03 

Manzini,  Mavivi  75 

Martinez-Perez,  Luis  A.  53 

Maryland  State  Department  of  Education  39 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  39 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  87 

Matuszewski,  Daniel  C.  94 

Mbandla,  Brigitte  S.  75 

Mbanefoh,  Ginigeme  F.  63 

McBay,  Shirley  M.  47 

Meharry  Medical  College  42 

Meyer,  Stephen  M.  87 

Michigan  State  University  48,  83 

Micou,  Ann  77 

Middle  Grade  School  State  Policy  Initiative 
(see  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Middle  Grade  School  State  Policy  Initiative) 
Milhollin,  Gary  L.  92 
Miller,  Ellen  S.  104 
Minnesota,  University  of  58,  73 
Minow,  Newton  N.  54 
Mmuni,  Konrad  64 

Monterey  Institute  of  International  Studies  100 
Morris,  John  R.  35 
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Mulholland,  Catherine  72 
Munishi,  Gaspar  K.  64 

Naacp  Special  Contribution  Fund  49 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  88,  100 
National  Academy  of  Social  Insurance  56 
National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards  47 

National  Center  on  Education  and  the  Economy 
48,  58 

National  Coalition  of  Hispanic  Health  and  Human 
Services  Organizations  43 
National  Coalition  on  Black  Voter  Participation 
110 

National  Commission  on  Children  57 
National  Commission  on  the  State  and  Local 
Public  Service  1 06 

National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures  35 
National  Council  for  International  Health  79 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  37 
National  Governors’  Association  Center  for 
Policy  Research  49 
National  Public  Radio  1 04 
National  Puerto  Rican  Coalition  106 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  91 
New  Mexico,  University  of  39 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  57 
New  York  Regional  Association  of  Grantmakers 
110 

Newcastle,  University  of  83 
Nigerian  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic 
Research  84 


Nigerian  National  Task  Force  on  Safe 
Motherhood  84 
Nolan,  Janne  E.  88 

Nonprofit  Coordinating  Committee  of  New  York 
110 

North  Carolina,  University  of,  Chapel  Hill  59 
North  Dakota  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
39 

Northrup,  Robert  S.  64 
Northwestern  University  84 
Nunez,  Louis  106 
Nye,  Joseph  S.,  Jr.  98 

Obafemi  Awolowo  University  84 
Obasanjo,  Olusegun  0.  66,  107 
Odhiambo,  Thomas  R.  61,  73 
Ojengbede,  Henry  Oladosu  A.  71 
Ornstein,  Norman  J.  103 
Overseas  Development  Council  84 

Palme,  Lisbet  107 

Pan- African  Association  of  Anthropologists  84 
Pan  American  Health  Organization  84 
Panofsky,  Wolfgang  88 
Paramedical  School,  Sierra  Leone  68 
Parliamentarians  for  Global  Action  93 
Paul,  Samuel  64 

Peace  Through  Law  Education  Fund  100 
Pennsylvania  State  University  59 
Perry,  William  J.  87,  88 
Phelps-Stokes  Fund  84 
Phillips,  Deborah  34 
Pifer,  Alan  1 08 
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Piotrkowski,  Chaya  S.  37 
Press  and  the  Public  Project  1 1 0 
Princeton  University  90 
Public  Counsel  1 1 0 

Puerto  Rico  Community  Foundation  5 1 

Quality  Education  for  Minorities  Network  47 

Ramphele,  Mamphela  A.  76 
Randolph,  Linda  A.  34 
Rathjens,  George  W.  87 
Redding-Lallinger,  Rupa  71 
Rhode  Island  Department  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  39 
Riley,  Richard  W.  34 
Rios  de  Betancourt,  Ethel  5 1 
Rivera,  Tomas,  Center  110 
Rockefeller,  John  D.,  IV  57 
Rockefeller  University  59 
Rosen,  Barry  R.  87 
Rowe,  Mary  Budd  52 
Ruina,  Jack  87 
Rutherford,  F.  James  51 
Ruzzi,  Betsy  Brown  48 

St.  John  the  Evangelist,  College  of,  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  100 
Samms- Vaughn,  Maureen  74 
Sapolsky,  Harvey  M.  87 
Sawhill,  Isabel  V.  55,  56 
Schearer,  S.  Bruce  67 
Scholastic  Productions  53 
Scientists’  Institute  for  Public  Information  54 


Shevardnadze,  Eduard  107 

Sierra  Leone  Home  Economics  Association  84 

Sierra  Leone,  University  of  84 

Sizer,  Theodore  R.  50 

Smith,  Shelley  L.  35 

Social  Science  and  Medicine  Africa  Network  84 
Society  of  Gynaecology  and  Obstetrics  of  Nigeria 

84 

Sonnier,  Catherine  35 

South  Carolina  Education  Improvement  Act  Select 
Committee  39 

Southport  Institute  for  Policy  Analysis  59,  108 

Southwest  Voter  Research  Institute  110 

Soyibo,  Adedoyin  63 

Spector,  Leonard  S.  88 

Stanford  University  59,  87,  110 

Startz,  Jane  53 

Steinbruner,  John  S.  88 

Stepan,  Alfred  C.  105 

Stimson,  Henry  L.,  Center  89,  100 

Stone,  Jeremy  J.  93 

Synergos  Institute  67 

Tahzib,  Farhang  71 

Takanishi,  Ruby  38 

Tarr- Whelan,  Linda  103 

Teach  for  America  50 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  59 

Texas  Education  Agency  39 

Third  World  Organization  for  Women  in  Science 

85 

Tides  Foundation  40,  110 
Tiezzi,  Lorraine  44 
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Yale  University  34,  36,  110 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  South 
African  Council  of  World  Affiliated  85 

Zigler,  Edward  F.  36 


United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development  85 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  85 
Urban  Institute  55,  56,  59 

Velikhov,  Yevgeny  88 

Vermont  Department  of  Education  39 

von  Hippel,  Frank  N.  90,  93 

Wander,  W.  Thomas  90 
Western  Cape,  University  of  the  75 
Wilson-Brewer,  Renee  4 1 
Winter,  William  F.  106 

Wisconsin  Project  on  Nuclear  Arms  Control  92 
Witwatersrand,  University  of  the  75,  76 
Wnyc  Foundation  4 1 
Women’s  Development  Foundation  85 
Women’s  Global  Network  on  Reproductive  Rights 
—Uganda  Chapter  85 
Women’s  Resource  Centre  Natal  85 
World  Health  Organization  72,  85 
World  Priorities  1 00 

World  University  Service — South  Africa  85 


Tovish,  Aaron  93 
Traiman,  Susan  49 
Training  America  for  Tomorrow  59 
Tutu,  Desmond  81,  107 
Xllth  International  Conference  on  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Medicine  Planning  Committee 
85 
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Credits 


Photography:  All  photographs  copyright  ©1993, 
Stephen  Shames/Matrix 

Page  10,  “Teen  Mom”:  Eleanor  was  14— a  child 
herself  —  when  she  gave  birth  to  Livita,  who  is 
eight  months  old  in  this  photo. 

Page  14,  “Cousins  Cry  at  Funeral”:  Cousins 
Kenthony  Williams,  10  (left,  in  necktie),  and 
Iordan  Williams,  3,  sit  crying  outside  Duncan 
Funeral  Home  during  service  for  Broderick 
Williams,  14-year-old  black  teenager  who  was 
executed  and  dumped  into  the  weeds. 

Page  18,  “Cigarette”:  Girl  offers  boy  a  cigarette 
at  a  community  swimming  pool  in  Lower  Price 
Hill,  a  close-knit  neighborhood  of  poor  whites 
from  the  South. 

Page  22,  “Lafayette”:  Lafayette,  10,  in  the  Henty 
Homer  Projects.  He  saw  a  girl  shot  in  the  hall¬ 
way.  Lafayette  says  he  often  sleeps  under  his  bed 
to  avoid  stray  bullets. 

Page  32,  “Bike  Jump”:  Teenager  in  Lower  Price 
Hill,  a  community  of  Southern  whites,  jumps  his 
bike  over  friends. 

The  photographs  were  selected  from  a  book  and 
exhibition  of  photographs  by  Stephen  Shames 
titled  Outside  the  Dream:  Child  Poverty  in 
America.  Book  copublished  by  the  Aperture 
Foundation,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY,  and  the 
Children’s  Defense  Fund,  Washington,  DC,  in 
1992.  Exhibition  held  at  the  International  Center 
of  Photography,  New  York,  NY,  July  2  -  September 
26,  1993. 

Design:  The  Office  of  Eric  Madsen,  Minneapolis 
Printing:  Watt/Peterson,  Inc.,  Minneapolis 

Typography:  The  text  of  this  annual  report  is  set 
in  Caxton  Light.  Headlines  are  set  in  Century 
Light  Condensed. 


Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  is  a  philan¬ 
thropic  foundation  created  by  Andrew  Carnegie 
in  1911  to  “promote  the  advancement  and  dif¬ 
fusion  of  knowledge  and  understanding  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States.”  Subsequently, 
its  charter  was  amended  to  permit  the  use  of 
funds  for  the  same  purposes  in  certain  countries 
that  are  or  have  been  members  of  the  British 
overseas  Commonwealth.  Its  total  assets  at  mar¬ 
ket  value  were  about  $1.04  billion  as  of 
September  30,  1992. 
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